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Now that above one hundred Uiousand of this Chrammar 
have been printed and sold, I have taken the occasioii 
offered by the recasting of the stereotype plaites to make 
some important alterations and improvements. Many ad- 
ditional hints and elucidations will be found scattered 
throughout the body of the work, which it is hoped will add 
mateiially to its completeness. 

The Appendix, ou the pronunciation of the various letters, 
has been altogetlicr omitted, as being practically useless. 
The right pronunciation of every language must after all 
depend more upou habit and example than anything else, 
and hardly requireti to be inculcated theoretically. 

In place of this, I have appended an entirely naw part, on 
English Veisification, or, aa it is generally termed, Plosodj. 
This has been reprinted from the Appendix of the ^Poetical 
Beading Book,' jointly compiled by myself and Dr. Ism^ lata 
of Liverpool. 

As great care was taken to adapt this book to the require- 
ments of teachers using the Chrammar, and special marks 
invented for indicating, the correct analyais of the poetical 
extracts contained in dt, I take the present opportunity ef 
recommending it to the attention of all the higher classes of 
* schools in the country. The 'Poetical Beading Book' was 
oiigmally compiled lor Mr. Ja& Gobdom, of Edinfouiffh, and 
is now the property of Messrs. Oiivn & Botd, trough 
whose courtesy I have made the present use of the Append^ 




J. D. MOBELL. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAG^J. 

4 

INTBODUCTION. 

Man is chiefly distmguished from the xeit of the omtioii axoiind 
him, hj being able to think and to tpeah. 
When ve speak, we tuae Language. 

Language may be defined as ' The expression of cur ihoughU h$ 
signs, whether spoken or tmritten.* 
The study of Language, witih % view of showing- the laws and 

principles by which it is guided, forms a science, which we call 

Grammar. 

All language is composed of sentences ; sentences arc made up of 
words; and words, when "written do\\Ti, are composed of letters. 

To show, tlierefoi-e, how a language is built up from its simplest 
elements, the science of Grammar will comprehend three principal 
parts 

1. The knowledge of the letters — theur proper sounds— and tiie 
way in which they are combined, so as to fi>Tm words. 

2. The knowledge of all the different kinds of words— their powers, 
inflesdons, and stmctore. 

3. The knowledge of the proper methods by which words are 

combined so as to express our thoughts in correct sentences. 

The first of these is called Orthography ; the second, Etymology ; 
«aiid the tiiird, Syntax. 
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2 OBXHOaBAPHT. 



PART I. 

♦ 

OF ORTHOGBAPHY. 

]. The Alphabet. 

The letters need in tfie EagliBh language ave tweely-az. TIm^ 
are printed in two different £>rms, called OapitEd letters and Small 
letters. 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 

ABODEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 

T U V W X T Z. 

SHALL LETTBSS. 

abi^defgliijklmnopqratuvwxys 

The whole syatem of letters is called ilie Alphabii (fiom Alpha, 
Beta, the names of the first two Greek letters). 

2. The Vowels. 

Of ike abore twentf-Biz letters, fiye have <^en soimds, viz., a, 
i, 0, fL These are called Vowels (Latin, vocalis), Bnt in addition 
to these, w and y are also used as pure vowels in some particular 

cases ; and in all other instances are semi'VOweU, 

Thne in the words blow and by, tho w and y are pure vowels. In the wordi 
pet and wetf thej are semi-YOwels, because the y is nearly eqniyalent to 0, 
and the w to OA, Mndgfatbespettaeeoidiiig tosoimd, fe^ aodi^ 
spdtoflilL 

3. The Consonants. 

The remaining ninAtaen letters can be properly aomided enlj in 

conjunction with a ToweL They are therafiire termed CbfiMMMSito 
(Latin, con, together ; sonans, sounding). 
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Amongst the consonants, there are four which combine very eaaly 
with most of the other letters, viz, 1, m, and r. They have been 
therefore termed Liquids. , 

Of the remaimog fifleen letters^ five cannot be soimded in any 

d^jxiee alone^ i. e. without putting a. vowel either before or after 

l^iem, TU. hfdykfPt and t; and other five can be pronounced apart 

from a yowel, only in a Y617 indiaUnct manner, via. /, and m. 

These ten letters have accordingly been termed Mutes, 

AnoHieir dlBtinctiion has been node hetwaea sharp and Jlat mat«fl ; Mflb list 
nmte baviag a shsip one lelated to it Thus— 

Flat. flbttPt 

b is reluled to ^ 

Z 8 

d t 

g ^ It 

We haye now five letters left^ which haye not been included either 
amongst yowela, liquids^ or mutes ; these are h^jf and x. 

Of ihese fiya^ k is simply a hrtathmg^ not possessing any fiill 
aiticaUte sauad. It is called on tiiia account th$ atpiraU, 

Cf and J are redundant letters, having exactly the same sQfimds 
as hj 8j and g. 

Thus cat could, aa far as bound ^oes, be equally written kat : and citj/ as 
Hfy* Q is only uMd with u conung immediately after it^ and this eomliiiuilioil 
is exactly equivalent to koo. Thus quality, as far as sound goes, wS^fiA b« 
written koooHty, J has precisely the same sound as ^ in ginger* 

Lastly, a; is a double letter^ being equivalent to ks, 

Tha whole aystem of letters may be thus represented in a tabular 



forrn:^* 


yowelB. 


Liquids. 


fnlL nml. 


flat. 


a w 


1 b 


• y 


m ▼ 


1 


n z 




r d 


a 


g 



ICateB. Aspirate. Badimdaiili 



■hazp. 

relatedto p h e 



? 

i 

t 
k 



I 

i q 

t Double oonsonaixt 



The mutes have also been ciassifiod aocoidiog to the dgans by whidi they 

are pronounced. Thus — 

\y and F ( taimed labials, or lip-letters. 

1 Z ^d Si dentals, or tooth-letti^rs. 

. C and £ gutturals^ or throat-letters. 
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4 OKTHOQAAFllY. 

4. Double Letters. 

1 . If two vowels are sounded together, they form what 20 called a 
diphthonff (Greek, di, twofold ; phth&nge, vowel Bound). 

'Host of fke diphthongs have tho samo sound ag sonio of tlic simple vowdfs 
aR en in penr, ai in pail, oe in toe, tU in jmod, &c. The ioUowingf bawtsvei, 
form ^ peculiar sound of their own : — 

ay as in aye. 

01 and ... hoy. 

oti and ow ... loud, now. 

To them we may add au and mv, m Iiaying the broad sound of the a in edU, • 
fall. and a> nre also diphthongs ; but are onlj need in words adopted firom 

Latin und Gref^k, aa Cfcsar, PhojbnB. 

2. The double consonantSi which have a peculiar sound of their 
own, are— 

Ch when sounded as in church. 

ng „ „ sing, long. 

Th has two sounds, one sharp as in three^ the other flat as in thh. 

These two sounds had distinct charactws in the Anglo-Saxon language^ via. 
p for the sharp th. and t for the flat th. 

Wii is properly pronounoed as hao* Thus, which ought to be 
pronoxmced hootch^ though the aspirate is reiy oommonly left out in 
England. 

6, Of Syllables. 

A word, or portion of a word, that is pronounced by one single 
efibrt of l^ie Toice, is called a sj/Uable (Greek, syUcie^ a taking 
together). 

A word of one syllable only is called a monoByUable; a word of 
t^TO syllables is called a dissyllable ; of tliree, a trisyllable ; of more' 
than three, a polysyUable. 

DivUian of Syllables. 

1. The general rule for dividing words into syllables is, that each 
separate syllable should, as far as possible, begin with a consonant, 
08 in the word in-com-pre-hen-si-ble. 

2. The special rules for the division of syllables are-* 

1. If two consonants come together between two vowel^ they 
should be divided, as bal-lot, cur-tain. 
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2. If two YOweUf not forming a diphthong, como togetheti 
they must be divided, as in la-i-ty. 

8. When an ordinary affix, auch as ate, or a grammatical 
inflexion such as er^ est, is added to a word, it ibmiB a separate 
syllable though beginning with a TOwel, as, indetcrmin-ato, • 
lov-cr, lov-est. 

Kxccption I. Two consonants, forming one combined sound, cannot be 
^ divide^ though standing between two vowola. We do not write tab-le, but 
ta-blo. 

ExeepUon 2. The rales for diriding Bjllables must be regarded as nAordi* 
nafr to Etymological propriety. Thus we should not write righ-teonsi htit 
right-eoos. 

6. Large and Small Letterb. 

Capital letters should be employed at the beginning of«- 

1. Every sentence, as, Wise men are hcappy. 

2. Every proper name^ whetlier noun or adjective, as, EngL'md, 

English. 

, 3. Every direct quotation, when tlie quotation is a complete 
sentence in itself: ap, ' Shuksperc says, "All the world's a stage.'*' 

4. The names of months, weeks, days, &c., as July, WhU-weck, 
Monday. 

In addition to this, a capital Irttcr is alvrays used for the pronoun and the 
integectiim O ; and in writing poetiy, is usod to commence every hne. 

7* Doubling, Changing, and Omiidon of Letters. 

1. When a syUable such as tn^, ed^ or er has to be added to a 
word ending with a consonant, the aonsonant is frequently doubled, 
as rob, robber, expel, expelled. The general rule for this doubling 
is, tliat it must take place whenever an aecenUd syllable precedes it 
Thus we say confer, conferred, but offer, offered, because in the 
first instance the syllable fer is accented, and in the last not. 
Monosyllables arc equivalent to accented syllables, and always 
reqiiirc tlie doubling of the final consonant. 

Exceptions. The letters I and s aro prnorally donbled siren when tbopNOe* 
' dingejLlable is not accented, as travel, traveller. 

2. When a syllable is added to a word ending in the y in 
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gtnerally ehtiiged into t ; as, sUly, mlli«tf. The oaseB in which it 10 
not changed are those in which a conflonant preoedea the final jr; as, 
huYf buyer. 

The coiiTeiae of this rule is^ that when the terminatioii mg is 
added to a word ending in te, the t la ehanged into and the € 

omitted ; as, die, dying. 

3. Mute 6 at the end of a word is generally omitted if a syllable 
beginning with a vowel ia added ; as, love, loving. It is sometimes 
omitted whwi the syllable added begins with a consonant; as, judge, 
judgment ; but the cases are rare, and only occur when the syllable 
preceding the increment is short 

Mute 0 at the end of a woid jamiMi by a TOwel is sometimes omitted and 
sometimes retained without aoy apparent reason bcjond ossge; trae^ trnly; 

blue, blueuose. 
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PART II. 

OF ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology irtatB of words v%dimduaUy eoneieUMd, 

To understand words aright, there are three things to be considered 
and explained : — . 

1. The due claasification of all the different kinds of worda oi 
which a language consists. 

2. The different changes and inilexions to which Jhe words are 
subject. ^ 

3. The structure of words; or the manner inSrhioh they are 
fonned, whether it b« from simpler roots in the same language, or 
finom foieigzi aonroes. 

OHA.FTER L^OLASSmOATION OF WORDS. 

Words are divided into eight cUmW) called Parts of Speech :•— 



1. The Noun. 

2. The Adjeotiye. 
8. ThePrononn. 



5. The Adverb. 
6* The Preposition. 
7. The CSonjimetion. 



4. The Verb. I 8. The Interjection. 

The ground of this classiffcation will he better en>lained after the nature and 
chMHietiwMtitti of eaeh part of ■paeefa have beta diiij ooondertcL 

THE "SOW. 

A Noun is the name of anything, 

JSwftnifon. — 1. The sensible objects which we see, hear, and feel around as; 
ne tnose which naturally first Ptrike our attention. Tho child, after he has 
observwi the same porsons or things (e. g. the nurse, the mother, the cradle) 
many timesy at length makes a sign of recognition whenever they attract hid 
attsntioa. After a whfle, the snme sign is fnade to mdicste the Meolketion or 
IDEA of the thing, when it is not present. Such a sign, as food as it becomes 
an articulate word, is called the KAm of the thing. In grammar, all sncb 
names are called NOims. 
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2. Thus, when a particular name is pixon to a particular thing, we see an ex- 
ample of the simplest form of the noun, and the firet which the infant mind 
begins to employ. This is what we now term, the Projjoer Noun. * 

8. As our obseryation extends, and the tiungs which attract oar attention 
are multiplied, it becomes impossible to have a separate name for every indivi- 
dual thiug. Hence the name, which was at first given to one individual, is 
made to stand for other persons or things li^e it^ and thus becomes a name 
cmmm to them all— ia. a OmmonNowk 

4. Bat a^in, it is not merely eubaimea (i. e. things which hata a zeal inda* 
pendent existence of their own) which present themselves to onr senses ; we 
perceive also their different attributes separately, for example, we not only 
•ee what we term the anow itself hut we pereeiTe alao tiieiHiite colonr; and we 
not only see the grass, but we perceive the green colonr. Abstracting^ th^M* 
fore, in thought, such attributes from the tilings to which they belong, and con 
templating thorn as though they were separate existences, we give ihcm 
distinctive names, such as whiteness^ greenness, &c. All snch names we call 
AUtraet Jfomu,* Henoe 

Nonns may be divided into three daaBe% Proper, Common,' and 

Abstract. 

L A Proper Noun is the name of any individual person or thing ; 

aSf London, Nero, James. 

1. It might he anpposed that words like Jameai John, &c, are c(mmon 
noans, since they are nsed to designate a great many individuals. It n nst be 
observed, however, that they are never used for a class, but only to dei>ignato 
one single individnal at a time. They are always employed, theref >rc, as 
proper names. 

2. "When an inrlividual person or thing stands prominently out as tl n t}T^o 
of a class, it forms a kind of transition liotween the proper and the common - 
uoan. Thus we say, lie is a Hercules. lu the same manner wo speak of a 
Demoathenes, a Shakapere, a Howard. 

3. Funily namea may also bo regarded as proper names, witli a tendency " 
to become common. Thus wo speak of the C?esar8, the Georges, the Thomsons. 

4. The names of works of art are alao proper nouns, with a certain element 
of the eoinmon aoim inftaaed into them aa, Thia ia a IIID^ 

£L A Common Noun is a name given in common to everything of the 

same kind ; cw, Dpg, Tree, Flower. 

Even* eommoa noun, accordingly, expreaaea a general, and not a parOeidar 
idea. Bj pntting a word hefore it^ howeyer, to point out which pazdcular 



* We may form abstract nouns not only of phenomena which appeal to the 
senses, but of quahties, actions, and states of being, which can only be grasped 
by the anderstanding, aa ^jrtoff, hypocrisy, slavery, Sie. The aame proeeaa of 
abstraction, when carried out still further, giyea fiae to thoae estiemely general 

ideas, which wo indicate by such words as number, space, time, magnitude, &c. 
In every case, however, tlio thing to which the name is given is regarded as 
though it had an independent existence of its own, and on that account the noun 
haa been called a ffuotianUve, 
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iudividnal of the kind v« an nAadag to at iha mmat^ aogr Mmmon uoim 
obtains the force of a j^roper one. Thus, sun is a common BOOII. 2i§ fUff 
ifi equivalent to a proper noun. So also, this book, mt/ fathec; 

Common nouns admit of variouB diatiiictioiiBi aocxMrding as the 
' sepaxttte mdiTidiial% of which' any daaa connBta^ are more or lesa 
definitely implied in the common name. They may be included, 
with sufficient compleieneaB, nnder the following four varietiea :— 

1« CSasBNamea.^ — Theae are nonnfl, which can be uaed to dftwignate 
any angle indiyidital of which a chuB oonaiatB. Thus llie word Urn 
will apply equally well to each indiyidnal lion, and house to each 
individual house. 

- We often designate the same thing by names of different degrees of g^d* 
nlity. Thus, wa may call the same bira either an Eagle or an Xwimai, The 

more general woids are called ' generic ' terms ; the less general are called 

'specific' (from genus and species). The word thing may be looked upon as ex- 
pressing the highest generalityi and as being the xmiyersal type of the common 
noun. 

2. Collective Names. — These are nouns which only denote a 
niunber of individuals when united together, ao as to fozm one whole; 
as, am^f cavalry^ fioch, 

Remarl'. — An ordinary class name, such as 9nan, is sometimes taken collec- 
tively for the whole class — as wbon wo Hay, Man tsmortoL Thia expieSBioii is 
exactly equivalent to the phrase, All men are mortal. 

3. Names of Materials. — These are noiuis which denote sabatances, 
which are not made up of individual parte; aa, milkf iugoTf gold^ 

4. Namea of Numbers, Meaaoree, Weights^ aa^ a dotm^ a 
huhely a pound.* 

ni. Arh Abstract Noun is the name of any things which we only 
conceive qf in our minds as having a reed independent existence ; as, 
wisdom, sleep, whiteness. 

Explanation. — Wisdom cannot exist apart from a person who is wise, nor 

whiteness apart from a thing which is white. But wo conceive o/the general 



* Of the above nouns, some are recognised as belonging to a given class by 
the senses. Thus we know that a knffi belongs to a class of instrumenta to 
whksh we apply this term, by merely looking at it. Many nouns, however, 

belong to a claea which can only be recognised by a higher exercise of thought* 
Thus the word conqueror implies something more than o. perception ; it implies 
that we attribute to the person in question a certain quality, which can only be 

^eaUsed 1^ a fkirlhar pico^p.of tbuil^ 

• > - 
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quality of wisdom, or of whiteness, apart from any particular persou or thing ; 
and give it a name, ss though it acquired by this means a real and separate 
eDsteDce of its own. 

Som^ abstract nouns are based upon sensible phenomena, as, blachnettf 
ftigkt i while others haye no eodstenoe except in thought ; as, htmUit^, wmdmr. 

Abstract noans exhibit several varieties^ which may be oanre- 
iii6ii% olaonfied as fellows : — 

1. Names of QnalitieBy whether relating to material objects^ or to 
the mind, or to both ; as, colour y magmtud€y youtA, hraoery^ beauty j &q, 

2. Names of Actions ; as, march j step, flight 

Most actious are designated by the participial form of the ?erb ; as SaUina is 
pleainnt; ffuntUuf is ^od ezereise. These axe temed rnbil nous. The 
inflnitive mood also of the verb is really an aibstnet noon, denoting aotum;. as, 
to §aU is agreeable; to hunt is pleasant, 

8. Names of States or Gonditions, either of mind or body, or of 

things in general \ as, tkhness^ health, %oairmthj &o. 

Slates or periods of the year, day, week, &e., may be regarded as belonging 
to this dass ; as, summBr, loin^ffv ^oilighi, darkneM, 

Nouns which hare some real existence, or class of existences, answering to 
them, are said to be concrete ; thc»e which are formed entirely by the nund, 
without haying any subetantial existence, are termed abtiraet. 



Nouns 
are 



1. Fropefi 



II. Common, 



III. Abstract 



T{^le ofJfouns, 

1. Strictly so called, 

2. In transition state, . 

I ni ^ (sensible, 

1. Clii8iiiam6«, |,^tional, 

2. Collective names, . 
8. Names of materials, 

.4. Names of measures, &c.] 

I. NWnes of qualities, 
Names of action^ . 
Names of states^ 



Hannibal. 

a Hercules. 

Knife. 

Conqueror. 

Flock. 

Snow* 

Fdund. 

(Goodness. 
Flight. 

Sleep. 



THE ADJECTIVE. 

An Adjective is a word added to a mun^ in order to mark or 
distinguish it more accurately, 

B^plcmaHon. — The common noun, as we have shown, applies to every thing 
of tnc same class or kind. Amongst the individual objects, however, which 
snch a name denotes, there ^viii be uumeroiu def erences as well as a general 
romnhknm, thci^ vepat aaiarkovsigato Motesottiediillbciiieobe^^ 
one olgeot and another of the same kind, swh a maok or sign peocteiBS tl^ 
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office of bXi, Adjective, Thus, taking the common nouu dog to denoto the whole 
eaaine ne& w« next olMexre that tliew aie many Mndi of dogs ; MOialarge, 
soma smalt (K)mo white, somo black, &c. To express these d^^bwwM wo 

employ a particidar class of wordfj. These words aro Adjectives. 

But we may require to distinguish a thing, moreover, not only in relation 
to ita kind or quality ; we may ahso require to distinguish it in reference to 
quantity. Thus talong the woid corn, I may veqnize to express that the word, 
ns I now use it, means a great deal of ooin, or a TOy little of it To do this 
we employ adjectives of quantity. 

Or we may require, thirdly, to distinguish a thine more generally — i. e. 
merely to point it out ttcm the test of its kincL To do this we must employ 
distinguismna ad^ectiTes» as, this, that, the. 

Thus, in wnatever way we wish to mark or distinguish a thing we can only 
do so by joining some distinguishing word — i. e. some (u^ective to the name. 
. According to these explanations, 

Adjectives may be divided into three classes — 
I. Adjectives denoting qualitt. 

By the quality of a thing, we mean any distinguishing feature 
which it possesses, af^ a large house, a good man. 

Various kinds of qualities may ho enumomtod. Thus we have — 

I. Qualities which come directly un r the oogoisanoe of the senses; as, 
snow, fiowing water. 

% Qualities whieh wo ean aflkm of any thing only as oommnd wHh other 
thmgs; as^ aAiryvbook^ a iAor^eoid. Z«fj^ uid «ilor< ato hevo eon^aiativo 
terms. 

3. Qoalitiee whicli express a relation that any glTen olgect holds to ourselves 
or others, as, a monthly journal, a ikmtcXaiory utter.* 

II. Adjectives denoting quantity. 

Under the word quantity we include all numeral adjectives, as 

well as tliose which denote magnitude as applied to materials \ as, 

much com, little water. 

If adjectives of magnitude refer to distinct individltals; as^ great lion, tnuM 
child, they indicate quality rather than quantUg, 

Among acyectivea denoting qlwtily we may diiifcingniBh lour 

1. Definite numeral adjectiTeay i. e. those wfaioh denote eome enet 
number; aa, tumXy men. 

Numbers are either cardinal or ordinaL 

Osrdiiwl nnaabers denoto how many; as^oiN^ Iipp, lAfM^^ily, 



* It may be remarked generally concerning the affective, that its significa* 
tion is not so definite as tint of the nonn bnt only beoomes so by its nnioii witli 
the object we wish it to qualify. Thus we may speak of dear mlMtt a clear 
head, a clear day, a clear stage, a clear table, &c., in which cases the significa- 
tion of the word dear is detennined, to a lai^e extent^ by the word which it 
qaalifiea. 
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Ordinul uuinl)er8 denote the place which anything holds in a series ; at*, Jiy^t. 
second, third, &c. 
Among definite nnmerah we may also class none and both, 

2. Indefinite numeral ailjcctivefl, or those wludb do not denote any 

exact number; as, some men. 

The principal of these are — Alt, any, some, many, J\w, other, another, several, 
CffftUn, diwTS, 

3. Distributive numeral adjectiACs, or those which point out a 
number of objects individually ; a^^, every boy. 

The principal of theso are — Each, every, iiihcr, neither. 

4. Adjectivea denoting quantity as applied to materials; as, some hay. 
The pfindpal of these m-^Mtuih, Uttk, totne, enjf. 

UL DiSTiNoniSHiNO adjectiYes; as, the man, thi» house. 

The least definite kmd of distinction is when we simply point out indiffbv> 
ently any ons of a class. This is done by a or an (e before a oonsonant» an 

before a vowel). 

If we want to i^>oint out some particular thing of which we arc thiiJung and 
speshiiu^ we asually employ the wovd ike. 

Thirty If we want to point out something actually pvesont^ we employ the 
words this or thai* 

' Remarks. — 1. The participial forms of the verb are often employed as ad- 
jectives ; as, a growing boy, a hunted hare. 

2. One noun standing before another is often employed as an a^ective ; as, an 
iron door, a hospital nurse. 

3. Adjectives are often uf^ed ellipticully as nouns. Thus wo can say, / Aaw 
a few. He has many, John has none. We require both. Ordinary qualita- 
tive acy'ectiTSS are also changed into nouns by prefixing the definite artide; as, 
T%0 wiie ere ht^pfjf, Thej/ncked are not so. 



> 



I. Quality, 



II. Quantity, 



III. Distinction, 



2\ible of Adjectives, 

1. Sensible, . . , , 

2. Comparative, 

3. Kelational, .... 

1. Definite numeral adjective, . 

2. Indclinite numeral adjective, . 
o. Distributive nunieral adjective, 

4. Quantity as applied to me*isure, 



White. 

Long. 

Plex'isajit, 

Twenty, 

Some. 

Each. 

Mucli. 

A, the. 

This. 

That. 



* A and an have been usually termed the indefinite article, and the the 
definite article. A or an is the same word originally aa one, and the is an abbre- 
viation of that. Hence their etymology as well as their use show them to be 
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THE PBONOUN. 

A PjiONOUN is a ivord that is used instead oj a noun\ cw, John is 
not here, he went lioine ycstcrJay. 

The principal use of the pronoun is to prevent the too frequent repetition of 

the noun in the same Bentence. 

Pronouns are either sifnj)^ or compound. 

Simple Pronouns may be classified under the foUowing three 
heads: 1. Personal; 2. Belative; 3, InteiTOgative. 

I. Personal Pronouns. 

Personal Pronouns are simple subsUtutes for the names of persons 

and things. 

The whole of the Personal Pronoims in their simple form may be 
thus rqyresented-* 





Flnt Person. 


Second Pezaon. 


Ilalxd PttBon. 


Indof. 




I 

We 


Thon 
Yo or you 


He, she^ il^ 
They 


One. 





/, thotly hCj she, ti'C, ye or you, and one, are always used as sub- 
stitutes for the nainos of persons. They may bo used either for the 
names of persona or tilings. It is only used for things. 

If a pronoun is used to denote the person or persons speaking^ it 

is Bttid to be of the Urst person ; if used to denote the person or 

persons spoken tOy it is said to be of the second person ; if used to 

denote the penon or persons spoken o/^ it is said to be of the third 

penK»L ^ii8| /and %o$ are of the fbiit j^erson; thou^ ye^ and you^ 

of the second; As^ «JI«, If^ and of the third. is used inde- 

finiielj ibr any person, 

EyoET personal pionoim has what is ealled a poumive pronoon answering to 
it^ viueii 18 joinad to a noun in the some way as an a^SoctiTe, 



Pauemve, ... 


Finfc BotiOQ. 


fleOOOd PttlCMD* 


Third Penon. 


ladeC. 


I, we, 
Myi our, 


Thon, Ye or you, 
Thy, Your, 


He, she, it, they, 
His, her, its, their, 


One. 
One'0. 



Remark. — The original form of the poesessiTe pronouns my and thy was 
mine and thine (as in the Qerman mein, 4ein), The shorter forms my rad 
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wero afterwards adoptod, and arc now always used befim tlie noun. Mum and 

thine, like pours, hers, theirs, ours, an now used afUr the verb, with the nous 
onilttod; 118, Thin in niino, thine, liors, yotirs, tlirira, tmrs. 

These, wo shall show hrroailcr, are simply a pai'ticulai form of the posaessive 
case of the personal prououus. 

The word ofM^ when used m in the phvue» ' One hardlj knows how* is akind 
of indefinite personal pi onoun. It is quite distinct from the numeral adjective 
onCf being dm-Ived from the Frcnoli on. 

The Oiljoctive one is used al«u :is a pronoun, both singular and plural, in 
ejipresaions like the foUowiug : — This is a good one, and those are had <met, . 

li. Mclaltve Frotumns. * 

BeliUwe Pivnouna are Uioh whiehf in add&im to being 9ubstiiiuie9 

for the names ofpereans or thinge^ also join and relate one Sentence to 

another; aa, I have seen the house, which yon inhabit. 

These pronouns are called Relative because they relate to something which 
has gone before in the sentence, and bring it back m order to be the subject 
of some further remarib The word to which they relate k oalied the • 

u/it(v(dait. 

Tlici'c are, piroperiy 8j)eakihg, three r^tive pronoiUB in the 
Eiiglisli language — n^ho, wliichy and thaU 

Who ia Ufled when the antecedent is a peraou, and whidi when the 

antecedent is a thing. That is used frequently in ihe place of botli, 

iuid prevents their too frequent repetition. 

That cannot be used for who lu eve ry case. If the antecedent be a |>t opor 
noun, Orereu n cuDinuai numi p' rfivt/i/ d'/ni'tL it ifs inacluiissible. We Ciiunot 
fjay, My son that sailed vi .sti iila} ; o\\ Juhii tiiat ciimo home at 12 u clock. 
Wherever that is employed, the ruiativo clause must be, to some extent, 
explanatory. 

*JVhat' was onginally a siinplr relntive of the neuter gender, but is now 
only used for that which, tlius combining both nnteoodont and relative in itaelfl 
JUncc it is sometimes called tlie Compound lv«lative. 

Besides these, the particle as is employed with tiio force of a relative 
pronoun, but must always have some correlative word like tM/eh, so numy^ 
the samef &c, as its antecedent; asy eueh stuff as dreams are made of; he toov 
'u many ae he oould carry. 

IIL InterrogaHve Proncmne, 

luleirogaUve pruaouns arc those which are used in askiiig ([uesUonSf as, 

Who told you ? 
Whicli do yuu choose? 
What do you wmit? 
This is probably an elJ ipticid ejipression» the original phrase heiiig of thiskind'— 

J\fc )ition to mc the person^ who told gou, 

Tdl nir, what you want. 

llviu.. tiie intorroijative prououuii have Liken ihe same form an ilic- niilive. 
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Who IB used when yoti expect ^e auecwer to be a person ; what 
u uaed when you expect the answer to be a thing; which is used 
interrogatively both for persons and things, when the answer i9 

required to point out anything definitely/. 

Who told you ? means what person told you ? 

What have you found? means wliat thing liave you found? 

AVliich did you like best ? means which indioidual person or thing 
do you point out as having the preference ? 

Compound Pronouns. 

The expressions Self^ Owiiy and Evev^ are frequently added to 
seyeral of the other pronouns, and thus give riae to various compoimd 
forms. 

Stiff with itB plural selves^ is imited to all the pei'sonal pronouns 

to make the person of die pronouns more emphatic \ as, myseiff 

wrsdveSf hmself, itself, onis'selfy &c. 

It ihonld he obserred that tdfvt always joined to the potsesaiTe ease of the 
first and second person<al pronouns, and to tho objectiTe ease of the tbiid* 

Thus wo say, nn/scff and thyself ; but himself and th&rnselves. 

Iie?nark.— Self and selves may also be used substantively with tlxo possessive 
ease of a noun ; as, A man's sell; Ttim is, however, a comparatively modem 
usage. 

The word Own iB a purely possessive form, being only united to 
possessiye pronouns, and always giving them a more emphatic 
possessiye meaning ; as, m?/ ownj your owrij his own^ their own^ &c. 

Ever is only united to the relative pronouns, and gives them a 
more wide and universal signification ; as, whoever^ whatever. 

One is also used in combination with anyy ever?/, somCy noy &c., as 

an indefinite personal pronoun ; as, any one^ some onCj no onCj &c. 

Remarks. — Tho demonstrative afljcctivop, this and that ; tlio indefinif r> adjec- 
tivee, some, any ; and the distributive acyectives, either, neither, are freq^uently 
naed as pronouns; ai^ 

2Mt is the best. That is the wont 
Some were left, but I did not take any. 
Either will do, but I require neither. 
When so used, they are sometimes termed demonstrative, indeiliiite, and dis- 
trihutire prowonna* 



* Kone of these words are originally pronominal in their nature, but ovU^ 
become so by usage. There is no more reason that th« y shoidd be classified 
under the head of pronouns than there would bo to dassity any other m^ectivea 
Wider the head of nooiis; beoanse ire can use e a y re s si ons liketfaia^ 'The wise 
ave happijr*' 

as 
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Closely allied (o the rolatire and tho dcmoustrutive pronounB are the ezpres* 
aions whereby ^ w/tcrdo, whereat, &c, which are equivalent to by whichf to which, 
at wMch^ Sce» ThcNM are^ howmr, now genenlly cUuMifled amoBgrt tb« adTflibf 
and ooiqimetioiup. 



Pronouns 
are. 



J. 

CO 



o 

o 
O 



L Personal, 



XL iiektivc, 



III. Interrogative, 



I. Personal, . 



II. Possessive, 



IIL Helative, • 



Table of Pronouns, 

1st Per. I, we. 
2d Per. Thou, ye or you. 
3d Per. He, she, it, they- 

Indefiuitei one. 
Who, 
Whicli, 
That. 
Who? 
What? 
Which ? 

Myself, 
Thyself, 
• One's-self, &c. 
My own. 
Thy own. 
One's own, &c. 

[What, 
Whoever, 
Whichever, 
^Whatever. 



THE VERB. 

The Verb » a word hy means of which we affinn — 1. Wfiat an^- 
iJiing does ; 2. What is dons toU\ or, 3. /n whai stats it exists i^tiB, 
the cow eats; tiie child is hurt; the girl sleeps. 

Explanation. — Tho fundamental and essential idea of tho Verh is that of 
telling or asserting. Honce it forma the middle point or pivot of every sentenee. 
The simplest f rm of assertion is Been in the verb to hr, which possesses 
merely the assertive power, without contjvining in it any other notion. Thus in 
tho sentence, Man is mortal, the two notioua brought together are Ttian tmd 
mortal, while the yerb *«f ' eimply oonnects them, so that one la affiimed of 
the other. 

All Terbs may be divided into two great classes : Eirs^ those 
which imply an action passbg over to some object, called Transitive 
Verbs ; Secondly, those which imply some state or action, in wliich 
no object is involved, allied luti-ansitivo. 
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I. Transitive Verbs. 

Wken the action expressed hy the verb does not terminate in the 
agent^ hut requires^ for its complete explanation^ that the object should 
he stated, the verb is ccUled Transitive ; as, David killed [Goliah]. 

Afl transitive verbs express acUons, there miist always be joined 
to them the name of some person or lihing, lihat does or suffers the 
action. This is called tihe sulject of ihe verb ; as, The mnd broke 
the tree. 

1. When we wish, to make the agent, together with tlio action he 
performs, the prominent idea, we employ what is termed the Active 
Voice ; as, William defeated Harold. 

2. But when we wish to make the objecti and the manner in 
which it is affected, the prominent ideas, we employ what ia termed 
the Passive Voice; as, Harold was defeated by fFiUiam, 

ThuB, when the subject of the verb is the doer of the action, the verb is actire; 
but when the subject of the verb is the olject acted upon, the yerb is passiye. 

3. But thirdly, there is another way of employing the transitive 
verb, in which we do not express precisely the doing of an action 
by an agent, nor the suffering of an action by an object, but a middle 
idea between the two. This, therefore, we may term the Middle Voice, 

e. g. 1. John moves the table, Active. 

2. The table is moved by John, Passive. 

3. The table moves, Middle. 

In tlie same way wo say, Honey tastes sweet; this sentence docs vot read 
well; this horse drives badly in harness; the church opens ut 11 o'clock; my 
new house is buUding, &e, 

ObsertaHoth^Tho otdinaiy nenter Terb, audi as, / ^eep, wonld eouie under 

the head of Middle Yoioe^ so in as it expresses a relation of agent and oi jject 
intermediate between the active and the passive verb; but tho term i\IiddIo 
Voice should not be applied to nny verb which has not also an active and a 
paanTe fivm, Kenter yeirbs, imply ing si mply states of being, are more uatimlly 
axraaged in another place. 

Verbs which take two objects in the active yoicOi one of the 

person and the other of the thing, can be put into the passive voicoi 

with the person as the subject and the thing as the object ; as, 

John tauglit Charles geography. 

Charles was taught geography by John. 

Here, to teach -geography is treated as though it were a single verb, used first 
in its activoi and secondly in its passive form. 
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XL Imtaansitive Verbs. 

W/icn the action of the verb is complete in itself ^ and does not 
require that any ohjcct he stated or implied, the verb is called Intran- 
sitive ; a5, Birds ily . 

Tfnee wietiei of th« ii^caiisitiT» Tsrb may ba mmttated:— 

1. Those whicli imply Uk aetiTO atate; as, Horses nin. 
-2. Those which imply nn inactive state; as, The child sleeps. 
3. Those which imply a change of state ; as, The child wakes. 

Those may be termed, 1. Active intmnsitiTe verbs ; 2^ Neuter intransitive ; 
8. Inceptives. 

Remark. — Many verbs aro used both in a transitive and intransitive way. 

Besides the two great classes of verbs already enumerated, there 
are two minor varieties that should be mentioiMd ;»theBe are 
Impersonal Verbs and Auxiliaries. 

1, iift Xmptrmmal Verb is on$ uikiek ih» nUffict ta aUoffefker 

wanting, and its place supplied by the neuter pronoun it ; as. It snows, 

it strikes me, &c. 

2. An Auxiliary Verb is one which aids in forming the voices^ 
moods, or tenses of other princi^ml verbs ; as, Dogs have barked, will 
bark, can bark, &c.* 



ReniarJcs. — Verbs can easily bo detected by the young scholar, by his putting 
7, thou, or he beforti the word, and socing thiis whethor it can express an action 
which any one might do or suffer, or a state of being in which anything might 



The participial forms in ing and ed^ and the infinitiTB preceded by I9,']iiii8t 
be excepted from the explanation of the verb as being a word that conveys an 
assejlion. The two former are simplyverbs used hko an a<\jectivo, and the 
latter is the yerb used as a noim. Thus ira say, A loving child; a hwd 
panot; to love onr enemieB is a Ofaiistiaa doty. 



Table of VerlfS. 



Verbs 
ore 



1. Active Voice, I move (sometihing). 
I. Tniuitive, \ 2. Passive Voice, I am moved. 

Middle VoicC) I move. 

1. Aotave Intransitive^ Intn. 
n. Intransitive, 'j 2. Neuter IntnunsitLve, I lie. 



ntive, 1 2. 
dtive, i2. 

la. 



Inceptive, • • I -wake. 



» Of these we shall treat more particularly in the second chapter of Etymology. 
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' THE ADVERB. 

An Adverb is a word which is used to qualify any attribute; as, 

Caesar wrote ivell, he was also ver?/ prudent. 

ExpIanatio7i. — All our notions, as expressed in words, may be divided into 
two main classes : — 1. Notions of tilings themselves (whether concrete or 
alwtnct); and, 2 Notions of qnab'ties or actions "v^hieh we attrikuU to them. 

When wtt express onr notion of a tking, we employ the noun; when we 

attribute any action or qnality to the noun, we employ tho verb or the adjective. 
Every sentence must consiat fundamentally of these two portions, — the noun 
and tho attribute ; tlie noun expressing the thing wliich we speak about, the 
attrilmte expressing what we have to say or affiim respecting it. 

Just in the same way as we qualify the noun or name by placing an adjeciiTe 

by the side of it, so wo qualify any word that expresses an attribute by oon- 

nocting an adverb with it. Moreover, as the adverb itself expresses takOUriblUB 
of tho verb or adjective, wo may use one adverb to qualify another. 

Accordingly, tlie adverb qualifies three parts of speech,— 

1. The adjective, i. e. The simple attribute. 

2. The verb, I. e. The attnfinte with assortioii oomhiBecL 

3. The adverh^ i e. The attribnte of another attzibnte. 

The principal noon in the sentence is always the subject otihB verb; and the 

principal attribute to that nonn is always involved in the predicate. Hence. 
(1) The chief use of tho adverb is to qualify Llie principal verb in a sentence, 
and, through that, to modify the sentence itsell (2) The next use of the 
adverb is to qualify a primary or a secondary attribnte (acyectire and adTerb) 
independently of any assertion. 

With regard to ihe flrst of these nses, we may modify a senleneo by showing 

The time when the thing occnired; 
The place where; 

The manner how; 

The certainty, uncertainty, or probability of it, &e. 

With regard to the second of the above-racntioiied uses, wo may also modify 
a primary or secondary attribute, in rehition to its quality or fpianHty; aa^ It is 
tunce blessed ; he acted vert/ boldly. Accordingly, 

Adverbs may be divided into the following five daaaea 

L Adverbs of Time. 

L Point of time ; as, Then, notv, formerly^ premUfy, qfterwardi, immtdiaiefyf 
soon, already, before, after, to-day, yesterday, to-morrow^ betimes^ ago, next, 

2. Duration of time; as. Always, ever, never, long, continucusly, awhile^ 

3. Eepetition; as. Often, seldom, again, sometimes, generally, anew, e^fresk, 
anon, mostly. 

n. Adverbs of Place (more properly Space). 

1. Eest in a place ; as. There, here, everywherSt nowhere, above. Mow, within, 
without, behind^ before, in, out, yonder. 
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2. Motion to or from; as, To^ f rOf JoHh, ajf^ awat/, into, unio, hence, thence, 
hUAir, ikUkeTf upward, dovnaoard, around, backwardt, Hdewards, forwards, far, 
near, Vfid$> 

Observe. — ^M^ny of the abstract adverbs can be used either to impl v rest or 

motion, according to tlio verb witli whicli they are joined; as. Up, downf cn^ 
through, over, under, yundcr, off, &c. We can say equally, 

lie is dowU| or, Ho wmt down. 

nL Adverbs of Qualily. 

1. Manner ; as, Thiis, so, mil, udseily, quickh/, &c. 

This forms by far tlio largest class of adverbs, including nearly all those 
derived from adjectives, and ending in lij; rs^, fir)?il{/, strongly, boldly, &c. 

2. Degree; as, Very, ntnrh/, obfiost, scarce^//, only, guUe, (Utogether, more, 
most, the more, t)ic less, exceedingly, eminmtly, ixc. 

V. Adverbs of Quantity. 

1. MeaBDxe ; bb, Mueh, UttU, enouffh, tmewkai, parUy, entirely, Aa{^ 

2, Number and order; as, Once, twice, twofold, ikr^fcid, .firatfy, eeeondfy, 
finalfy, lately,* 

y. Adverbs of Mood. 

1. Affirmation; as. Yes, certainly, tridy, surely, ah9(dutt^» 

2. Negation ; as, No, not, by no means, not at oil, 

3. Probability and doubt; as, FerJtaps, probably, perchance, likely, im 
probably.f 

Observations.— {I.) Why, wherefore, when, where, and all similar words, 
wbioh oontain the fbree of the relative^ are more properly reckoned amongst the 
Coigunctions, inasmnch as they are used to connect sentences. When, however, 
they are employed interrogatively, they eoino more accurately under the head uf 
Adverbs ; as. When will you come? W/i>/ did he go ? 

(2.) There is ako a vast number of compound phrases wldch have the forco 
of adverbs in the Enghsh language. The ibUowmg are examples: — At bettt, 
at present, at random, by and by, in future, now and then, ofeourae, ofneceeeity, 
ai once, &c. These may all bo classified under some of the preceding heads. 

(3.) The advei'l) may genpra]Iy bo known by the fact of its being movable to 
any part of the sentence in which it occurs. We can say with equal propriety, 
lie went homo i/ten, He t/icn went homo, and, T/ten he went home. The only 
case in which the aiiverb is not movable^ is when it qnaliftes an adjjective or 
another adverb, and then it is easily known by its connexion with the word 
which it qualifies. 



* Measure might here be called eontinuoue quantity, and number dUerete 

quantity. 

t The adverbs relating to time, place, manner, and probability, relate to facts, 
and therefore can be used, for the most part, only with the verb; tlio.so that 
relate to degree and to quantity, apply more especially to simple attributes, auj 
axe therefioM used more especially with adjjectivefl or adverbs. 
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Table 0/ Adverbs, 



a, 

X 

o 



1. Timey 

2. Place, 

3. Quality, 

4. Quantity, 

5* Mood, 



ta Point of time, 
\ b Duration of time, 
\e Bepetition, 

( a Best in^ 

\b Motion to or from, 
f a Manner, • 
\b Degree, 

(a MeaBore, . 
b Number and Order, 

(a Affirmation, 
b Negation, * . 
6 Probability or Doubt 



Then. 
Ever. 
Often. I 

Here. 
Away. 

Wisely. 
Veiy. 
Half. 
Once. 



No. 

Pediaps. 



THE PBEPOSITION. 

The Pbbpositiov is a word which shows the relation of a noun or 
pronoun to some other word in the sentence. 

Sometimes the preposition shows the relation of one s^ibstantive to 

another ; as, The wisdom of Solomon is renowned. Sometimes it 
allows the relation of some person or thing to a given action; as, lie 
fell against the wall. Sometimes it shows the relation of a suDstan- 

\ tive to some quality ; as, Bread is good for food. 

t These facts may be thus expressed^ 

Frepos^ns relate noms or pronouns to other nouns or pronouns, 
to fwbSf or to adjeethes. 

As all langmge benns with expranons for the different otgecta of sense, so 

tlie primary use of the preposition was to indicate simpler relations between 
material objects ; as, On the table, in the room. Hence, 

I. The primary and most original class of prepositions are those 
which express simple relations of place ; such as — 

1. Place where a thing is (rest in) ; as, /», on, at, by. 

2. Direction to or from a place (motion) ; as, To, into, wnto, to- 
wards f up, down, from, 

8. Both place and direction (rest and motion) ; as, Over, under, 
throughy be/ore, behiiulj between^ amongst, upon, near, off, across, 
beyond^ ahafly above^ athivartj near. 

TVe can fiay equally well, It is over tiio door; and, He went ovar the hill, 
a.iJ so of (lio oiiiers mentioned above. 
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II. I\I;iny of tlic propoBitions expressing relations of place, have 
come to be employed to indicate reUUiom of time. 
Thii% besidM mjmg t» th€ houH, we ean alio mj m the morning, 

1. Tlie following are examples of prepositioiiB which haye become 
thus employed : — In^ at, hcfore, after, between, by, mthin^ about, off, 
3. The only prepositionB which are applied to time merely are 

Since ^ till, until, during, pending, 

nL The next step in the development of the preposition was to 

employ those which expressed relations of place to indicate the a^enU 

and iMfrunmlt of an action. 

Thiu^ as well as saying, The mill iaigHe rivers we oaa aLw say, The mill ia 
turned bjf the river, 

1. The prepofintions used in this sense are, By, through, and loith, 

2. Various compound prepositional phrases are used to express the 
same idea ; e. g. 7?y means of, by virtue of, 

IV. A fourth relation is expressed when we employ prepositioiui to 

denote the oauH or purpose of an action ; thus, as well as saying. He 

wentyhmi homef we can also say. He did it.^vm graiUuds* 

Most of the prepoeitiona used to denote canae and purpose aie oompoond 
* toiimi ^ ^ oeeouni ^ftfor ike eake (iffOtUqft&e, 

V. Prepositions having once come into general use, became gra- 
dually midtiplied and extended, so as to include a great variety of 
relations not easily classified. 

Amongst these we may include the ideas of-— 

1. Separation and exdnaion, eaqnreaaed by WithM^ ampt, 

2. Inclination, . . For. 

3. Aversion, . , Against. 

4. Snbatitation, . . Instead ofl 
6. Poaaeaaion, quality, material, . . Ofl 

6. Reference to^ • * Touching, oonoarahigi 

about. 

7* Opposition, . . Against 

Ac fte. 

Remark. — Prepositions ending in 'ing;' as, toucliing, pending, concerning, &c.^ 
are not originally prepotiUomal m their meanings bat rather parOeipial, Tfaej 
hnvc grddually becomo, howovor, purely prepoaitional in theis meanings eoA 
may be so regarded in parsing. 

Many other relations are expressed by eompmmd prqtositi&nal 
fomui sooh as, inphce of, tn defiance of, in regard to^ ugmably to. 
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<wing to, apart j'^om, &c. Each of tliese expreaaionfl, it will be aeeOi 
contoins but one relational idea. 

Many prepositions, also, are simply used to aid the si^ification of 
the vei4), without having any distinctive relational idea of their oim ; 
a% He laiighed at me; he despaired of it. 

Bemarh. — ^Prepositions may always be knovn by obsemng that they are 
attached to a noun, and cannot be removed from one part of the flenteB09 to 
another eiccept in connexion with the noun to which they belong. 

Talk of Prepositions, 

r Rest in, In. j 

1. Place . . < ]\fotion to or fi-om, . . . To, firam. ' 

3oth rcBt and motion, , . OvW.' 

2. Time . . ( Time as weU as place, . . At 

(. Timo only, Till. 

3. Ap^ent and inr.trument By, with. 

4. Cause For. 

'Separation, Without. . 

IneUn tion, For. \ 

Aversion, Againrt. \ 

Substitation, Inrteadof. 1 

Possession, Of. \ 

Reference, Tonddng. 

Opposition, Against 



s ^ 

I § < 



5. Miscellaneous 
ideasi sucli as 



THE CONJUNCTION. 

The Conjunction is a wonl which is used to connect the (liferent 
parts of an extended sentence ; as. Napoleon abdicated because he was 
defeated at Waterloo^ and many of his former iiiends had fprsaken 
liim.* 

Explanation. — The primary use of the corynnction is to connoct tv^o ofirma- 
Hons together ; as, John came, and Mtuy followed. Even when the coinunction 

rears only to oonneet two wwdfl^ it taSky eomwcts two sentmets. Thm^ in 
phrase, ' William and Mary ascended the throng' two disttnet asserticms are 
made^ although the verb is not twice repeated. 

The most frequent iiso of tho conjunction, howoror, is to connect a snb- 
ordinate sentence with a principal — the whole phrase foiming one qualified 



* Other parts of speech aro connective as well as the conjunction, particnlarly 
the relative pronoun. The term conjunction, however, is applied simply to 
those oonnectiye particles which eannot be classified nnder any ol tbe other 
pvtsof fpee«li. 
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affirmation. Thus, in the expression, 'I will go when you permit me,' the con- 
junotakm when joins tiie second or soboKdinate sentence to the firsts and tha 
▼hole expression fonns one affirmation, qualified by a sentence otHme. These 
have somptimes been called governing conjnnetions ; by other grammarians 
tliey have been termed contintuUivef because \hvj d^mitdividef bat GontinmihQ 
sense of the passage. 

This lattor kind ol ooigimetioii holds the same relation to the rabordiiiate 
sentence which it goronts, as the preposition does to its case ; for just as the 
preposition shows a vast number of relations which a noun holds to some other 
word in the sentence^ so also the conjunction will express the very same rela- 
tions as existing between subordinate sentences and the principaL Thus we 
have eonjanetioni of Time, Place, Manner, Cause^ as well as pepontioDS^ 
^the <me gareming amtenceif the other nouns, as : — 

Caesar returned, irhcn lio ]:ad subdued Gaul (Time). 
Csesar crossed the river, where he had appointed (fJiace)t 
Csesar died, because he was ambitious (Cause). 
Onsar would haTB become empeior, ifh» had liTsd (Condition). 
iec eDG, 

TkuB, pnpatitioiu rtUUe nottoni to one tmOur; eoiffuneiioM rdaU 
lenteiioea. 

Some conjunctions, whilst they join two sentences together, unite also their 
meaning; as, William was ambitious, and England was enslaved. 

Other comunctions, whilst they join two sentences together, disunite tlieir 
meaning, and pat them in contrast with one ano&er ; as, William was ambi- 
tious, or England was enslaved. 

On this distinetioii is founded the following classification — 

GonjunctLonB are of two )dxidsi^^Copalative and DisjuncUvB, 

L Copulative Conjunctioms. 

A Copulative Conjunction is me which not only joins sentence 
togetJierf but also unites their meaning. 

There are two kinds of oopuIatLve conjunctions 

1. Those that simplj conMci the meaning of two united sentences ; 
lis, Henry died, and Edward sacceeded him. 

2. Those that comhine the meaning of the two united sentences; 
as, Edward reigned after his father died. 

The former may be called connective, and the lattor continuative conjunctions. 

II. Disjunctive Conjunctions. 

A DisjmcUve Conjunction ia one whichf whUe it joins two smUmicu 
logeUtBTf diaconmcU their meaning. 
There are two kinds of disjnnctiYe coignnctions ^ 
1. Those that simply disconnect or distribute Ihe meaning of tiie 
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united sentenoeB; ns, He was here yesterday, or will come to* 

morrow. 

2. Those that contrast the meaniiig of the united sentences} as, 
William was brare, lut Heoxj was a coward. 

The fomer may be cftUed dtstribuiive, the latter adversative conjnnctionB. 

Ah the conjunctions have to do chiefly with sentences, the further classifica- 
tion of thoin will bo left until we have to view them in connexion with the 
Analysis of the Sentence. 

The fbDowing Table wiD, in the meantniie^ giTe a list of the qagmctknui 
most in use under their proper 

I'able of Conjunctiom, 
'And. 



1. 

Copulative, ' 



1. Connectiye, 



0> 

m 
P 

o 

•43 J 



o 



>2. Gontinnativc, 



n. 

Diqunctive, ' 



Also. 
Likewise. 
Moreover, 

Further. 

' Before, where, 
Ere, whither, 
After, whence, 
Wlien, because, 
Whilst, if. 
Until, 
Whenever, 
Aa, although, 

[ distributive, { ^i^H^^'-^^y^er. 

''But. 
NeveiiiheleaB. 
However. 

StiU. 

Notwithstanding. 
LYet. 



ti l at. 
except, 
howevei. 
as if. 
BO that, 
unless, 
though 
than. 



.2. Adversative, 



There .ire also a great number of compound conjunctions or con- 
junctional phrases used in the English language, of which the IbUow* 
iug may be taken as examples 

As well aSj as soon as, in as far as, in as much as, after that. 

Remark, — It is &e^uentl^ difficult to determine whether a word uaed in any 
given sease Is a eoigimetMm or an adveib. The teit by whieh this mav be 
detcfmined is the following : — If the word is movaUe to any other part el the 
sentence, it is an adverb ; but if it cannot be moved from the beginmng of the 
sentence which it introduces without destroying the sen&e, it must he, strict^ 
■peaking, a conjunction. 
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THE lis TEE JEGTION. 

An iMTEBJEoriON is a word which expresses amy sudden wish or 
moHan of (he mmd, hut no definits thought 

EtplanaHon, — ^Tho intei^'ecdoii Is the most primitive of all the parts of 

spccdi, aud hardly comes, indeed, within the sphere of acHeolato language at 

all. Almost r11 animals have some peculiar sound to express any 8udd«'n feeling 
whicli tiicy may experience. The. inte^ection is simply such a sound as 
employed by man. 

Interjections may express— 



1. Sudden joy; as, . . . . Hurrah! 

2. Sudden sorrow or pain ; as, . . , Ah/ Alas I 
8. Sadden approbation ; as, . . . Sraifof 

4. Sudden surprise; aa^ • . . • 0/ Ha/ Heigh/ 

5. Sudden displeasTLTP ; as^ • . . . OJlc/ Pooh! 

6. A sudden desire with respect to others; as, Hush/ Hallo/ 



Having now gone through all the Parts of Speech, it will be neces- 
siiy to show that Uie number is complete. Tlua will be done by 
pointing out 

TlIS PRIMCIFLE8 OF THE ABOVE CLASSmOATION. 

The various notions of wliicb the human mind is capable may be 
divided into two grcjit classes : — 

I. Notions of all the things, mental or material, real or imaginajry, 
of which we can form any conception. 

n. Notions of all the qualitiefly statos, or action^ which we can in 
any way attnbute to them. 

Hence ihere are two principal claases of words corresponding to 
these two clasBes of notions :— 

I. Names of things, i.e. substantives. 

II. Names of actions, stiites, or quiUiticiJ, i.e. attributives. 

Under the names of things we have two parts of speecbi via. the 
Noun and the Pronoun, 

Under the namoa of attributes, we have l^ree parts of fl;>eech| via. 
the Verb, Ihe Adjective^ and the Adverb. 

It is necessary, however, to express not only the difHsrenft Idnds d 
notions which we form, whether of substances or attribnten^ but tffl o 
to indicate certain rdixtiona as existing between them* 
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These must be eitlier relations which exist between one notion and 
another, or relations which exist between one affinnation and ano^ier. 

1. If we require to express any relation between one notion and 
anotiher, we employ the Preposition. 

2. If we require to show the relation between one affizmation and 
another, we- employ the Conjunction. 

The only part of speech left is the-Inteijecdon, which ia simply the 
expreMBon of a sadden emoticm of (he mind, and does not stand m 
any grammatical relation to the rest of the sentence. 



Tabu o/Farta of Speech. 

1. Substantivea, 



L Notions, ^ 



f With an 

assertion, 



o 



2. Attributives, 



[ 1. Between one notion ^ 
IL Jtlelataons, and another, 

2. Between ono asser- 
' tion and another, 

rgiammatical utterance. 



INomL 
Pronoun. 

I Verb. . * 

Without an ) A 1- ±1 
assertion, j Adjective. 

Secondaiy ) a 
^attribute, J 

Preposition* 
Conjunction. 

Interjection. 



CHAPTEH U. 

^ ON THE DIFFERENT CHANGES AND INFLEXIONS TO 

WHICH WORDS ARE SUBJECT. 

Words are the signs of ideas. The same idea may often be viewed 
hi several different relations. 

Thus, the action expressed by the verb may be viewed in relation to pnunt, 
ftasif or future time. 

To expreaa these different relations readily, the form of the word 

la often changed; as, love into lovedj mn into ran. These changes 

are called injlexions. The j ai t:^ f t* speech which admit of inilexiona, 

arc the Noun, tlie Adjective, the Pronoun, the Vecbi aud the Adverb. 
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I. Inflexions of the Noun. 

The Inflexions of Nouns relate — 

1. To their Number; 2. To tlieir Case; 3. To their Oemkr. 

1. Number. 

When we employ a name, we sometimes wish it to ex^nress only 
one of tiie t^faga which the name indicates, and sometimes more iban 
one. To mark this difference the name is in^UcUd. 

If the name means only one, it is said to be in the Singular 
number ; if it means more than one, it ia said to be in the Plural* 
number. 

General Hide for the Plural, 
The Plural of Nouns isfoinned by the addition of a to the Singulars 
as, book, books. 

Exceptums.^1. Noims ending in a?, sh^ and, the soA eh, 
cannot take an a fi>r the plural, as the sounds would not easily com- 
bine. They form their plural therefore in €8; as, loss, losses ; box, 
boxes; brush, brushes; church, churches. Most nouns ending in o, 
preceded by a consonant, also take e«; as, potato, potatoes. 

2. Nouns ending in preceded by a oonsonanf^ change tbo ij into 
ies] as, lachj^ ladies. 

3. Most noims in / or/e form their plui-al in ves ; as, calf calves ; 
knife, knives. Some few nouns, however, particularly those ending 
in /, oof rf such as hoof turf, siuf, follow the general rule, and 
simply add s to the singular. 

Esceeption.—B^ makes staTes. 

4. A few nouns of Saxon origin form their plnxal by changing the 
vowel sound of the singular. They are man, men; woman, womm; 
foot, feet; goose, geese; tooth, teeth; mouse, mice; louse, lice. 

Three noims of the same origin form their plurals men; as, ox^ 
oxen; child, children; brother, brethren, (The modem form, ^TOtAtfr^ 
is now used in ordinary conversation.) 

Tho words swine and kine belong really to this class, though not iu other 
respects regular. Swino comes firom bow» and kino firom cow. 

5. Some few words have tlieir plural the same as the. singular ; as, 
ikup, deer. 
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Fishj fowl, and some other singular forms of tlie same kind, are 
used as plurals when a quantity is expressed ; but fishes^ fowls, &c., 
when we wish to imply number. In the same way, we often employ 
^ence and pennies as frvvo plural forms of the word /^enn^,— one col- 
Jectively, the other distributively.* 

Foreign Plurals. — 1 . Pure Latiii nounfl, adopted into our langoage^ generally 

retain their I«atin endings. 

Nouns in us form the plural in i ; as, focus, foci. 

• . um .... a ; as, datum, data. 

, a .... m; BB, nelnila, nelrale. 

• » ix .... ices; as, Tortez, vortioefl. 

. V3 (neuter gender) era ; as, genus, genera. 

2. Pure Greek nouns adopted into our language, retain the Ghreek endings in 
the plnraL Thus, 

KoaoB in it form tiie plual in ea; as, crisis, crises. 

• •OH • •a;u^ I^MnoniciMnii pibonoBuixift* 

3. Some mnds adopted lirom modem laogoagee letain thds onginel phinli* 
Thus, 

Eau (French) takes eaua; as, beau, beaux, 
and 0 (Italian) . t ; as, dilettante, dilettanti ; 

TutnoBo^ TixtiioeL 

4. HebvBW nonoB sometimes toke to; as, obenil^ ehentbim. 

Setnark,' — There are a few nouns in IBpgliffh which have no sing^ular, as those 
derived from the Greek plural adjective; viz. Physics, Metaphysics, Politics; 
aLso^ riches, alms, and news. Though the last noun requires a singular verb 
after it 

2. Case. 

We often require not only to name things, but to show their rela- 
tions to other tilings as well. In many languages this is usually done 
by putting a certain inflexion at the end of the novm. The noun is 
then said to be in a certain ca^e, and the inflexion is called a case- 
ending. 

There arc tliree cases in English ; the Nominative, the PosseflsiYey 

and the Ol^ective. 

The noun, in its simple form, is commonly said to bo in the noyninafivc or 
in the objective case, according as it stands differently related to the verb, or ti 
a preposition in a sentence. As there is here, however, no change of ii^flexio9\ 
we shall tieat ftrther of this salgect in its pioper plaee, nnder the 'Stroetiizf 
of Seotenees.' 

* The Ibllowing words are firequently used in the plural sense, without any 
plural termination, when a number is spoken of : — cannon^ head, horu, foot 
yotmd, tail, shot, ttandt stone, brace, cov^e, leash, dozen, 

0 
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In the Kn gliA laagnagei most of the relations bebvecn nouns are 
expressed by prepO0ition8; as^ the church, m the field. The only 
relation which is indicated by a distinct inflexion ajb the end of the 
nonn is that of possession ; as, WiUiam^9 house. Hence it is usually 
called the Possessive case. 

General Mule fir Possessive Case. 

The Posse^siue Case singular is formed hp writing an apostrophe 
and an s aj}er the sing\dar noun ; rr.*?, neighbour, poss. neighbour's. 
The possessive jilural is /aimed by simphj ii'viting the aposfj'ojihe a^fter 
the plural vovn; as^ neighbours, poss. noighhours'. When^ hovcver^ 
the plural does not terminate in s, the apostrophe and the s after it 
must he hath retained ; as^ men, men*8. 

Exceptions. — 1. Where the singular ends in es^ sounded as a dis- 
tinet syllable, the apoetrc^pbe only is used; as, Socrates' wilSk 

2. Words ending in M, a?| vSf and ce, frequently ibrm the possessiye 
suognlar by amply adding the apostrophe, partioularly when used 
witibi tiie term ' fse liie sake ; ' as, For goodness' sake^ for Jesus* sake, 
ibr conscience* sake. This is to prerent l^e recurrence of the hissing 
soundl . 

Jtmnofh l.^Tbe ^^ostpophe ijkoM that a fcmA has becvi laft out The 
Axiglo-Saan>n possesnre ended in et, 

2. The possessive case can he equally well oipgoflflcd Ijy the prepositioa *of* 
My Mher's boaaa — ^the houae of my wher. 

3. Oend^r. 

In ihe Englifh language^ gender nebtes c^y to lihoee nou|U which 
indict living creatuM. Ail the names of animala of the male kind 
are of the mascuUne, all the names of animals of the female kind are 
of the fimimne gender. All other names are said to be neuter, i. e. 

neither masculine nor feminine. 

There are two inllexiona Avhich arc used to distinguish the feminine 

gender from the masculine. The more frequent is the affix ess; as, 

lion^ lioness. The less frequent is the affix ine-^ as, hero^ heroine. 

All other modes of distinguishing gendor arise from the employment 

of separate words ; as, cock, hen ; he-goat^ she-goat. 

Bmmark. — Feminincs in ess and inc have como into the English throogh the 
Frendi. Tbe Auglo-^ajcon language eniplo)re4 ditfejceat ji^qhU to foaijk tjba 
gender. 
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Some nouns are used both ibr the male and female; Bucfa aa catisin, 
parent^ Urdy &e. Theoe are usually termed conmon as to gender. 

TABLB OF NOUNS WHICH HAVE A SEPARATB WORD FOB THB 

jrAT.E AND FBMALE. 



Bachelor, 

JJoar, 
Boy. 

Bridegroom, 
Brother, 
Buck, 
Bull, 
Cock, 
Dog, 
Bnike, 
Earl, 
Father, 
Gander, 
Oentleman, 



Miid. 

Sow. 

Girl. 

Brido. 

Sister. 

Doe. 

Cow. 

Hen. 

Bitch. 

Duck. 

CoiintesM. 

Mother. 

Gooso. 



ITsirt, I? 00. 

Horse, Mare. 
Husband, Wife. 
King iQiaeen. 
Ix)rd(a8atitle), Lady * 

Woman* 



Man, 
Monk, 
Nephew, 
fiam. 
Son, 
Stag, 
Uncle, 
Wizard, 



Nun. 

Nieee. 

Ewe. 

Daughter, 
Hind. 
Aunt. 
Witch, 



Words originnlly Latin, ending in or, take the lAtin ibnn of the feminine in 

'mix; as, testator, tcsfairi.v ; executor, executrix, 

Remark. — AbstrMct qualities and names of countries are not unfrequently 
poetically regarded as feminine ; as, Her ways are ways of pleasantness ; 
England extends ker power oyer tiie g^obe. 

n. Intlexions of the Adjective. 

Adjectives express the qualities of nouns. The only variation we 
need to indicate in regard to qualities, is the der/ree in -which they are 
to bo atti-ibuted to the noun in question. If I speak of a thing as 
being ^rJiitc, I may attribute this quality to it generally^ or I may 
speak of it as being more white tlian certain other things, or the most 
white of all the objects about which we are qpeaking. Hence— 

.There are in adjectives of quality three degrees of comparison — ^tfae 
Positive^ the Comparatiyef and the Superlative, 

General Mule for Inflexions of A(^ectivee, 

The posLtiye degree is the adjective in its single state ; the compa- 
rative is farmed by adding er ; and the superlative by adding est ; as, 
stirong, stronger, strongest 

Exceptions. — 1. No adjectives, except .tiiose which denote guaUtg 

or quantity^ can have any degrees of comparison. 

2. If an adjective denoting quality or quantity consist of more 
ihan one syllable, it is generally compared by prefixing more for the 
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oomparative, and tnost for the superlative ; as, more beautiful, moa 
beautiftil. A few adjeedves also add most to tiie end of tiie word, 
as a kind of superlatiye affix ; as, upper, uppermosf. 

Remark, — ^If a^petives of two ayllables end in t/, er, or hle^ they are com* 
pared by inflezicn, as holy, holier; tender, tenderer; noblo^ nobler. 

d. The following words are compared irregularly . 

Bad, ill, evil, Worse, Wowfe 

Far, Farther,. Fartheet 

Fore, Former, Foremost Of First, 

Good, Bettor. Best* 

Lute, Later or Latter, Latest or Last. 

Little, Less^ Least 

Many, mneb, More^ Host 

Near, Nearer, Nearest or Next. 

Old, Older or Elder Oldest or Eldest • 

III. InFLEXU)NS of the PllONOUN. 

The Pronoun, like the Noun for which it stands, is inilected in 
reference to Number, Case, and Grender. 

1. Vumber. 

In relerenco to Number, the personal pronouns, in place of URin^ 
an inflexion, change the whole form of the word ; as, 

Sing. Plurat. 

T We. 

Thou Ye or yoQ* 

He, she, it They. 

8. Case. 

In reference to Case, the persoruil pronouns ai'e more fully inflected 
than the nouns. 

In addition to the possessive, all of them (except it, you^ and one) 
iiave a particular form for the objective case likewise ; as, 

Nam, Ohj, 

I Me. 

Thou Thee. 

Ho Him. 

She • Her. 

We Us. 

Ye YoTi. 

They Them. 
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Uemark. — Yc is not exclusively nominative. It is used by many old writers 
in the objective case. In the Jiible we have Comfort ye^ Comfort j/c, my peojpU; 
where yc is equivalent to yourselves. 

2. /, tiiou, she, we, you, and they, have two forms of tlie poaaeasi^e 
case ; one to be used when placed before a noun, and the other to be 
used when Btandmg alone; thus we say, 



This is 



my 
thy 

her 

our 



house. But, This house is- 



your 
^theii\ 



mme. 

thine. 

hers. 

ours. 

yours. 

iheiis. 



Lanark. — Both adiectives and possessive cases can ordinarily be used either 
before nouns or standing alone after the verb mth equal ooneetnees; thna we 
(an say, either 

This is a good house ; or, This house is good. 
This is Jfmn's house ; or, This house is John's. , 

Hence it is indifferent whether we terra mine, thy, thine, &;e., a posses- 
eive pronoun, or a pronoun in the posseseire case, as it answers equally well to 
either deacription. 

The complete table of personal pronouns stands as follows 





Norn, 


Poss. 


Olj. 




Thou, 

He, 

She, 


my mine, 
thy thine, 

liis, 
her hers. 


me. 
thee. 

liira. 
her. 




It, 


erne's^ 


it. 






one. 




We, 


our ours, 


us. 


Flu. 


Ye 01' you, 
I They, 


}'our yours, 
their theirs, 


you. 
ihem. 



The relative pronoun 7cho undergoes inllcxions in the singular 
number, aiuiilar to those of the x^crsonal, but makes no change in th« 
plural - 

Noin. Po88. OJ^* 

Sing, and Pht, Who, whose, whom. 

Whichf whatf and that undeigo no case-inflexions. 
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Gender. 

The third personal pronoun singular, and the relative, are the only 
enes vhieh make any disiinctioii of gender. Thus : 

Srd Pers. Hel. 

' Mas. He, hia, him. | l-wru u 

ci, 1 1 f • • 1 Who, whom, 
i'm. one, hers, her. J \ ' 

NetU, It, its, it. . . Whioh. 



IV. Inflexions of the Verb. 



Tlie Verb is used, for tlie most jmrt, to aninn some kind of action. 
Actions may be viewed under a great variety of conditions, in 
reference to the person who performa themi the time at which they 
occttTi Hence there is a very great number of rekUiona we 
require to ezpress in connexion with ^em. 

On this account it is that the verbi in almost all knguages, has by 
far the greatest variety of inflexions' of all the different parts of 
Bpeecfa. 

The relations of the verb may be classified under the Voice, the 
Mood, the Tense, the Person, and the Number. 

Voice. 

If we consider an action, on the one hand, as expressing what 
anything does ; or, on the other hand, as expressing what is done to 
tY, we indicate Uiese differences by the use of the active and passive 
voice ; as, I htfe (active) ; / am loved (passive). 

There are in English ho if^/Uxiom which indicate the passive 
voice. The different shades of meaning here reqtured are all 
expressed by auxiliarieBj as will be seen hereafter. 

There ia, also, as wo have bUowu, a kind of middle voice used in Englislu 
Thofl^ in sddition to the eiq^reasions, / fiioiw the table (actSve) ; and the tahte is 
moved by me (passive) ; we can only tay the table moves. To indicate this vole^ 
however, there are no distinct forms, as in the Greek language. 

Mood. 

If we regard the mode or manner in which an action presents itself 
to our understanding, we may consider it ei^er as an actual reality, 
or as a possibility, or as a command, or as a wish, or generally as tin 
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iictioii Nvliolly undefined. The expression of these di£fereut cii'cum- 
stancea gives ri-sc to -what are called the moods. 

The i^imple a^mation of a £iot is called the IiuUcaUvc 2UOod; as, 
He goes. 

If a condition or uncertainty has to be expresBed, we employ what 
is called the Conditioml <x jS^/tmeAwi mood; 9m^ If he go, 
Wlm a oemBMyiid is expressed, we use the Inoperative mood, 6W 
When the power to do an aotioii is expressed, we use tiie Po^eiiluij 
mood, / €011 §Q, 

Jf we express the action generally wilSumt any UmitatioEi of the 

idea, we use the Infinitive mood, To go ; which, as we before remarked, 
is simply using the verb aa though it were a uoun. 

In addition to these, there are the participles, or parti(;i))ial uiooda 
ending in i7ig and edj which aj'c simply two forma of the verb used 
like an adjective, as a loving parent, a bruised reed. 

The participial form in ing has also a peculiar use in English 
aiunvermg to the Latin gerund. Thu% He is to be bhtmed for 
breaking iL Ingwingwag-we^dyrrong, UtifaatKM/nrsUaUng 
ahorse. 

Stmark. — Tho English verb is extremely wanting in tnjlexions to indicate 
the moods. Tlie indicatiro mood of the regular verb, in fact, is the only one 
which has injiexUms pecuHar to itself. means of aaxiliari^, however, wo 
can express all the varieties of mood wiui remarkable accuracy, will be 
thown nertafter. 



If m take into eonsideration the time at which the action is 
performed, and duly ezprM it, this gives rise to tiie employment ol 
what are called TenseSy which help us to point out any action as 

being either present, past, or iiitiire ; as, / hve^ I lovedf I will Iwe, 

The Englisli language is very rich in auxiliaries, and by their 
mcims can express more shades of nic^ming in the tense relations of 
the verb than j^robably any other existing language. Tims it has a 
present indelinite / lovCf a present progrcs.si\'0 / am loving^ and a 
present complete / have loved. In the siime way it can express a 
past indefinite / loved, a past progressive / was loving, and a past 
complete / had loved. So agun for the future, it can express a 
future indefinite / aJtall love, a future progressive / shall be loving^ 
and a future complete / ehall have loved* 




Tense. 
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In addition to all ihia varietur of tenses, we can make a number of 
anpbatic forms hy fiie use of the verb To do; Ba,Ido love^ I did 
low ; and can again employ the whole B78tem of tenses above indi- 
cated in ihdr passive as well as in their active forms. 

Person and Number. 
Lastly, K we take into consideration ihe person to whom, or thing 
to whidii the action relatea as its subject; — ^whether it be myself, the 
speaker; or you, the person spoken to ; or a third peraoji whom we 
are speaking o^ we may indicate all these differences by certain 
inflexions; and show still farther whether this same subject be 
singuhir or plural. 

Thus, I$trik$f indieatM that I am the doer of the aetion; thou ttriketi, that 

you are the doer of it. John strikes, that a person of whom we are speaking is 
the doer of it. The fonns sfrilr, strikcst, &ud >si?r?i'««, accordingly denote tho 
lirst, .second, and third person in relation to the subject of the action. 

Some of the above relations are expressed by iiaiDg separate words, 
called auxiliaries, in connezicm with the participial and infinitive 
forms of the principal verb ; as, I am loving, I Jiave loved, I will (to) 
love. But many others of them are ezpxessed by means of the 
infleziona we have now to point out 

CONJUGATION OF THE VERB. 

There are two forms which the inflexion of the verb assumes in 
the English knguage — a modern form (called also regular), in which 
the past tense and past participle end in d or edj and an ancient 
form (called also irregular)^ in which the past tense is formed by 
changing the characteristic vowel of the verb, and the past participle 
by a similar change^ with or without the termination en. ^ 

Modem or Kegnlar Goiijugatioii. 

TO LOVK . 

Present, FasU Pass. PartidpU, 

Love. Loved^ Loved, 

ImnoATivB Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

{]. I love. L We love. 

2. Thoulovest. 2. Ye or you love. 

3. He loves (loveth). 8. They £>ve. 
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Past Tense, 



Person. 



Singular. 

1. I loved. 

2. Thou lovedat 

3. lie loved. 



Imperative. — ^Lom 



Plural, 

1. We loved. 

2. Ye or you loved. 

3. They loved. 

Infinitive. — ^To love. 



Participles. 
Present or Incomplete, — Loying. 
Past or Loved. 

Remark. — ^In the conditional or sabjanctive mood, which is in all other 
respects precisely the same in its inflexions as the indicative, the est and 8 of 
the second and third person singular, are frequently left out; thou love, if 
kehvt. 



Present. 
Write. 



Old or Iireg^ular Coi^jiigation. 
TO WBTTS. 

Past, Pass. PartidpU* 

Wrote. ' Written. 



Indigativx Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 

1. I write. 
Person. • 2. Thou writest. 

>3. He writes (Avriteth). 

-Past Tense, 

Singular. 

(1. I wrote. 
Person, j 2. Thoawrotest 
' 8. He wrote. 



Plural. 

1. We write. 

2. Ye or you write. 

3. They write. 



Impeiutive.— Write. 



Plural 

1, We "vvrote. 

2. Te or jrott wrote. 
8. They wrote. 

Ikfinitiye. — ^To write 



Participles. 
Present or Incomplete. — Writing. 
Past or Complete.-^Wiitten. 
All verbs in tibe "R^gliwh language are conjugated fnor« or lees 
according to tiie above forma, ezceipt two, which introduce another 
root into the past tenae, viz. the verb to he^ and the verb to go. 
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To develope the full, conjugation of the EngHah verb^ we most 
employ AuxiUaries. 

An Auxiliary Vei b is one which is used to assist other wrbs in 
expreating some particular farm qf Voice f Moodf or Tenee, 

1. A^uuiiaries of Voice. 

1. The verb to he^ joined to tho complete participle of any tian* 
aitive verb, is used to form the Passive Voice. Thus, 

2. The verb to he, joined with the tncamplete participle of any 

principal verb, expresses the progressive form of the Active Voice. 
, Simpk Jonn — 1 strike. Progressive fonii — I am striking. 

CONJUQATIOlf OJB* * TO. BE: 

Indicative Mood. 

FreseiU Teiise, 
Singular, PklraL 

(1. I am. 1. We are. 

2. Thou art 2. Ye or you are. 

3. He is. a. They are. 

P(t8t Tenae, 

Simjular* Phtral. 

(1. I was. 1. We were. 

2. Thouwabt. 2. Te or you were. 

9. He wa& 8. They were. 

Iaiterativi. — ^Be. Infinitive. — To be. 

Participles. 

Preeeni or In&iftnplete. — ^Being. 
Past or Complete, — .Been. 
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GoMDnloMAL Mood. 

Present. 
If I be— K thou be— If he be, 
Past. 

If i were — If thou wert If he were. 

2. Auxiliaries of Mood. 

There are three Auxiliaries of Mood in tlie English language, ail 
of which are defective in their conjugatioii — two of them haviag 
only a Preaoit and Past Tenae^ and one only a Preaent, viz. may, 
can, and muat 

1, ifay is used to ezpreu permianon or desire; as, I may go 
(permiflsion) ; tnay he prosper (desire). The tnood which it thus 
fi>nn8 is generally called PoteiUtalf sometimes also Optative. 

CONJUGATION OF 'HAY: 

Indicativb Mood. 

Pt^seat Tense. 
Singular. Pluna, 

(1. I may. 1 . We may. 

2. Thou mayesL 2. Ye or you may. 

d. He may. 3. They may. 

Past Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

(1. I might. 1. We might 

Person. \ 2. Thou mightest, 2. Ye or yon might, 

^d. He might. d. They might 

2. Can is used to denote power ; aa, I can ride. It fbnns what Ia 
more properly called the Potential Mood. 

CONJUGATION OF • CA^.' 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. PiuraL 

1. I can. 1. Wo can. 

Person. 2. Tlion canst. 2. Yo or you can. 

3. He Clin. ' 3. They can. 

* Wert is the only word iii the Euglish Lauguu^e th&t is peeuU/or to ths 
Ckmditumal Mood, except in poetry, where it is sometimee sied nv wail. 
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Past Tense, 

Singular. PluraL 
' 1 . I could. 1 . We could. 

Person.- 2. Thou couldst, 2. Ye or you could* 

3. He could. 8. Thej could. 

8. Must is used to denote necessity ; as. You mast learn. It Laa 

no Inflexion whatever, and is only used in the present tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

(1. I must ' 1. We must, 

2. Thou must 2. Ye or you must 

8. He must ' 8. They must 

The iurm 1 am to (as, lam to inform you) \& ul^o employed as a somewliat 
weaker expression of neotMUy, 

4. In addition to the above Auxiliaries of Mood, the past tenses 
of will and sJiaU^ namely, would and should^ are sometimes used to 
express condition^ and then form what is termed the Conditional or 
SiUfjuncHve Mood ; as. If you would oome^ I should be happy. 

All the auxiliaries of mood are joined to the Infinitiye Mood of tlie 
principal yerb, the pardcle to being omitted ; as, I can (to) go, I must 
{to) come. 

3. Auziliaiies of Tenie. 

The three auxiliaries of tense are havSf ahally and vnll. 
" 1 . The auxiliary verb to have is joined with the complete partioiple 
of the principal verb, and thus forms the psrfeU tense; as, I walk 
(present) ; I have walked (perfect). 

OOKJUQATION OF 'HAVE: 
iNDIOiLTIVB M00]>. 

Present Tenm, 

Singular. Plural. 



Person. . 



1. T liave. 1. We have. 

2. Thou hast. 2. Ye or you havei 

3. He has. 3. They have. 
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Past Tense, 

Singular, Fhiral. 

Ih I had. 1. We had. 

2. Thou hadst. 2. Ye oi' you had. 



3. He had. 3. They had. 

Imperative. — Have. Infinitive. — To have. 

■ 

Participles. 

Present — Having. Past, — ^Had. 

2. Shall and unU axe joined to the Infinitive Mood of the prindpal 
verb, to denote futoie time ; as, / shall eoms^ he will remain. 

Remark. — ^To expiOBB dmple fbtnrity, shall in used in the first ponoc^ and 

ufill in the second and tliiia; as, I shall come, thou wilt comet he toiU eome. 
mil, in the first person, generally denotes determination ; as I tvill come; and 
shall, ill the second and third persons, generallj denote authority : Thou shalt 
not kill; he shall come to-morrow, 

CONJUGATION OF * SHALL* AND * WILL: 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense, 

Singular, Plural, 

(l. I shall or will. 1. We shall or will. 

Person. J 2. Thou shalt or wilt 2. Ye or you shall or will 

(8. He shall or wilL 8. They shall or will 

Past Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

(1. I should or would. 1. We should or would. 

Person. J 2. Thou shouldat or wouldst 2. Ye oryou should or would. 
[S. He should or would. 8. Thej should or would* 
Both yerbe axe defectiye in the other moods and tenses. 

Jfote, — ^Tha cx p i ao oi onB to be going ^ and to he about, are also used aa aasdUa* 
riea of the future tense, when the action is anppoaed to follow immediately ; 
MM, I am going to rosd ; lam about to get np. 



4. Auxiliary of Kmphamit and InteirogatioiL 

The auxiliary verb to do is employed-* 

1. To express the emphatic form of the verb ; w,ldo enjoy it, I 
did enjoy it, &c. 
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LVE MOOD. 

I am loving. 
I was loving. 
I have been loving. 
I had been loving. 

1 1 shall be loving. 

■ I shall have been loving. 

VE MOOD. 

Let (him, her, &c.) be loving. 

fAL MOOD. 

If I be loving. 
If I were loving. 


1 

DTDICAT] 

I love. 

I loved. 

I have loved. 

I had loved, 
r I shall love, 
t Thou wilt love. 
! C I shall have loved. 
' [ Thou wilt have loved. 

ntTDTTT? A TT 


1 J »l > J<JHI^J.JL 

r Love (thou). 

\ Let (him, her, them, &c) 
L love. 

CONDITION 

If I love, thou love, &c 
If I loved, thou loved, &c 


Present. 
Past. 
Perfect. 
Pluperfect. 

Future. 

Future perfect. 


' 1 ^ 



o 
o 

I 



I 

■I 

a 

m 



o 
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love, 
have 




o o 


.3m 
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ourn 


uumeci or Dumr 


Duniif. 


Buy 


DOugnc 


Dougnt. 






caiignt* 




vl lliljg 






caiTK? 


come. 


Oreep 


crept 


crept. 


v^'rovv 




crowecu 


Curso 


cursed or curst 


curst. 


ueal 


Gcaib 


dealt. 


Die 






J? ecu 


fed 

IVU 


IcU* 










MMJUMUm 




rind 


lOuuCl 


lounu* 




neci 


neci* 




flnniv 






got 


got 


brnna 


grouuQ 


ground. 


riang 


naDgeci or uung 


nangecl or I1UQ|^* 


Hear 


ne<irci 


heard* 


Jrlold 


neici 


nela. 


Keep 


kept 


Kept. 


Ivnit 


Kuibroa or Kmi 


Knitted or Knit. 


Lay 


IcUU 


UUCu 


JLead 




lecu 




left 






leutj 


leni/. 


LfOAu 




loaasd or laoicn* 


Lose 


lose 


lose. 


Make 


msde 


made* 


Meet 


mCii 


rner. 


ray 


UttlU. 


paici. 


Kead 


o i-| 


read. 


Rend 


rent 


rent. 


Run 


ran 


run. 


Saw 


sawea 


sawea. or Bawn, 




said 


said. 




sough. 


aoimit* 


Sdl 


sold 


sold* 


Send 


sent 


sent;. 


Shine 


shone 


shone. 


Shoe 


shod 


shod* 
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OUOOb 


■UVv 




Dili 


na*u 


OHilit 


Sleep 


Slept 


Biepite 


Diiae 


BllCL 


dUCU 






olimnr 


Speed 


speci 


8pe(l. 


ftnf^Tid 




SDent. 


op 111 


DLIilv 




Dtunu. 


DlAJUll 


olAJUU* 


OQCK 


Btuck 


stuck. 




OviUlM 






ntmAir 


flfcramc At* flftrifilrAn 


otnzig 


UiTUIlg 


eUrUng* 




BWuDg 


SWUDg. 


Teach 


taiurlit 


tauflrht. 


Tell 


told 


told. 


Think 


thought 


thought. 


Weep 


wept 


wept. 


Win 


won 


won. 


Wind 


wound 


wound. 


Wring 


wrung 


wrung. 



3. Those which have three distinct fonns for the aboTe-mentioned 
parts of the Verb. They are the following 



Present 


Past. 


Cott^, Participle, 


Aiiae 


arose 




Bear, to carry 


bore or bare 


home. 


Bear, to bring forth bore, bare 


bom. 


Begin 


began 


begun. 


Bid 


bid, bade 


bidden. 


Bite 


bit 


bitten or bit* 


Blow 


blew 


blown. 


Break 


broke 


broken. 


Chide 


chid 


chidden. 


Choose 


chose 


chosen. 


deava 


cleft or olove 


deft or doveiu 


Clothe 


clothed 


dad or dothed* 


Dare, to venture 


durst 


dared. 


Do 


did 


done. 


Draw 


drew 


drawn. 


Dresa 


dressed 
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Present. Past, Comp. Participle, 

Drink drank drunk. 

Drive drove driven. 

Eas ate eat«u 

FaU m muL 

Vlj flew flown. 

Foraake forsook flmken. 

Freeze froze frozen. 

Give gave given. 

Grave graved graven. 

Grow grew grown. 

TIew hewed ho^\Ti. 

Hide hid hidden. 

Know knew known. 

Load loaded loaded or laden. 

Lie laj Iain. 

Mow mowed mown* 

Side rode ridden. 

Ring rang rung. 

Rise rose riaen. 

Rive rived riven. 

See saw seen. 

Sew sewed sewn. 

Shake shook shaken. 

Shave shaved shaven. 

Shear sheared , shorn or sheared. 

Show fihowed shown. 

Shrink shrank shrunk. 

Su^g sang sung. 

Sink sank sunk. 

Slay slew alain^ 

Slink mIhIt dnnk. 

Sndte flmote smitten. 

Sow sowed sown, sowed* 

Speak cpbke spdcen. 

Spin span spun. 

Spit spat spit. 

Spring sprang sprung. 

Steal stole stolen. 

Stink stank . stunk. 

Stride strode stridden. 

Strive strove striven. 

Strew or sfcrow strewed or strowed strewn, strewed of 

strewed. 
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Presem, 


Fast. 


Conip. PartidpUm 


Swear 


Bwore 


sworn. 


Swell 


swelled 


swollen or swoin. 


Swim 


swam 


swum. 


Take 


took 


taken 


Tear 


tore 


tomJ 


Thrive 


throve 


thriven. 


Throw 


threw 


thrown. 


Tread 


trod 


trodden. 


Wax 


waxed 


waxen. 


Wear 


wore 


worn. 


Weave 


wove 


woven. 


Write 


wrote 


written. 



V. Inflexions or the Abvbbb. 

The only inflexions which the Adverb undergoes, and that in 
comparatively few cfises, are similar to those of the adjective — viz. 
to point out the three degrees of comparison. I run JoAt \ he runs 
faster ; she runs fastest. 

In the majority of instances, adverbs are compared like ai^ectives 
by more and most i aa, more beautifully ; moat beautifully. 



CHAPTEB m. 

THE STBUOTURB OF WOfiBS. 

1. Eoots and Derivatives. 

We have ahready given an account of the different kinda ef wcwds 
in the Engliah langnage, and of ihe various inflexions they undergo ; 
the next thing is to ehow the sources from which ihe words are 
derived, and to follow the processes by which they are formed. 

1. A simple word, of whose oi^[in we can give no further account, 

is termed a root. English roots consist of such words aa father j fic>?i, 
lovCy strong J come^ go, tree, and most other monosyUalj^es which 
convey a simple notion or idea. 

2. A simple word or root sometimes undergoes an alteration of 
• formi either by changing the vowel sound, or by modifying the 

oonsonants. Thus, strong becomes strength; shake becomes shock: 
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gkua becomes glaze \ tnelt beoomea meUi &Q, Theae we tenn 
primary denvatiim or atemt. 

3. From the primazy derivatiTes, or stems of the language, 49ther 
woida aa^a toned by adding piefizes and affixes. ThuB, iinngth 
heoomoB atrrnifftheni shock heoommihoeking; fflag$heoomea glaxier, 
Theao we term secondary derhfatm^* 

4« Two ov more worda are aametiniea jcaned togetiher to eKpreaa 
one Qpmplete idea ; as, madm^Ulf coppersmUhf hand£(n^fimumf (Sse 
These wo term compound loords* 

2. Sources of English Word^. 

1. The principal basis of the English language is the Anglo-Saxon 
elemant. Of 38,000 prine^»l words, it is reckoned that about 
23,000 '^firing ftom thk aooroe. Nearly €M the simple loots and 
primary derivatiTes are of Saaron origin, and a large proportion of 
tihe aeoottdaiy derivativea and compound wovds also. 

As the Saxons combined more or lees with the original Celtic population of 
this eonutry, they Batanlly adopted a eartain number of Oettio roots into thew 
langoage. These roots have become^ however, so ussimilated to the Saxon 

form and pronunciation, that it is now difficult to recognise them as coming 
from a foreign source. In addition to the nAmes of mountains, rivers, and 
localities, which are to a larger extent Osltio, we may a44noe the fioUowing af 
instaaoea of Celtic words which have been asaimilatod to the Aqglo-6SB0n 
dialed) and thus 4iome down into the modem EngUah : — 



Bran. Bump. fimootil. 

Brat • Tarry. Dun. 

BilL Dainty. Glen. 

Cabin. Dam. CraOi 

Cobble. Fail 

ta/. Btahw. LaiS. 



2. The oonqnest of England by the Normans introduced the 
Norman-French into this ooimtry. As the Norman-French was one 

of the languages which had sprung out of the prevalence of the Latin 
idioiLL (llomance languages), ita introduction prepared the way for 
grafting a large number of originally Latin worda upon our primitive 
English stock. Many of these words came first of all through the 
French, and retain to this day the marks of their French origin ; but 
as Latin was the learned language of Europe all through, and even 
beyond the Middle Ages, a still greater number of words were 
gradually introduced directly from the Latin by Engliah writera nho 
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floui'ished from the revival of letters down to the time of Milton. 
From this time the language may be considered as having beoome 
virtually settled. 

Latin roots have, in scarcely any instance, been brought over in their simple 
form into the English language, but only in the form of secondary derivatives. 
Thixfl, we neyer say to port^ or to mit ; but we say, export^ import, porter, 
^ deportment^ and rmU, omit, eonmUt oomtmuien, &e. 

8. As mnenee and philosophy were first cultivated in Europe 
among the Greeks, and all other people have studied them more or 
less under Greek masters, the terms and phrases of the Greek lan- 
guage became naturally introduced into the scientific language of 
Em-ope. Hence most technical terms in mathematics, physics, medi- 
cine, botany, as well as art and philosophy, have been borrowed 
from Greek sources. These technical terms, with a few other words 
wliich have gradually come into more oommoQ uae, fbrm the preeent 
Greek element in the English language. 

4. A few words in addition have foond their way into our language 
from the Italian, the Spanish, and even the Hebrew and Arabic ; 
but ihese have rarely saoceeded in becoming thoroughly natnraliBod 
as a part of onr modem English. 



8. Pr«flz66. 

Most of the secondary derivatives in our language are formed by 
putting a syllable either before or after the root. A syllable put 
before the root is termed a prefix, a syllable put after the root is 
called an affix. 

As the prefixes play a very important part in the structure of 
words, it will be useful here to give a list of them, classified according 
to the iangoage from which they are derived. 

Saxon Prefixes. 

Aj signifying in or on ; as, abed, ashore. 

BCf forming transitive verbs out of intransitive, ] as, bespeak, 
or adding intensity to the meaning, I besmear. 

For, signifying the contraiy ; as, forbid, forbear. 

Foi*ef • • before ; as, foretell, forebode. 

Mid, • ■ • middle ; as, midway, midshipman. 

MiSj • • fidlure ; as, mishap, mistake. 

^ • ' • not; as, never, nor. 

OvePf « above ; as, overlay, overdone. 
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Outj 
Un, 
To, 
With, 

Up, 



mglEdfying excelling ; as, outdo, outrun. 

not; as, undone, unskilled, 
this; as, to-day, to-night, 
against or away; as, withbtand, Aviliihr^ld. 
beneath ; as, imderlay. 
upwards ; as, upheaye, upstart 



Jy ahy abs, signifying 
Ad {ac, afj al, 
anyopf arfOSfOt), 
Am or €tmbf 
Ante (anti)f 
Bene^ 

cofiy com, col, 

Contra^ 
Be, 

IHb, di, 
E, ex, eff 

JEqui, 
Extra, 

s In f with verb), 
In (with adjectave), 

Intro, 

Non, 

Ob (ob$, off op, oe), 

Per, 

Post, 
Prce, pre, 
Prceter, 
Pro, 
Re, 
Retro, 
Se, 

Sub (suf, sue, sur), 

Super, 
TranSf 
UlirOf 



Latin Prefixes. 

from ; as, avert, abstract. 

to ; as, adhere, attract, 
round; as, amputate, 
before; as, antedate, anticipate, 
well; as, benefit, 
two, twice ; as, biped, 
round ; ae, circiunvent. 
with; a% co-operate, connect 
against; as, contradict 
do\vn ; as, descend, 
apart ; as, dislodge, diverge, 
out ; as, elect, export, 
equally ; as, equidistant, 
beyond; as, extraordinary, 
m or into ; as, induct 
not; as, inelegant* 
between ; as, interlude, 
within; as, introduce, 
not; as, nondescript, 
against, or, in the wajr of; as, obstructy 

occpr. 
through ; as, perspire, 
after; as, postpone, 
before; as, pre-ordain, 
beside, past; as, pretermit 
forth ; as, project, 
back; as, remit, 
backwards ; as, retrospection, 
apart; as, separate, 
under; fts, subject 
imdemeath ; as, subterAige. 
over; as, superfluous, 
across; as, transport 
beyond ; as, ultramontane. 



r 
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Greek Pr^iostB, 
Acx an(at av)^ agnifping not ; as^ anarchy. 



Amphi (a^^i), 

Ana (oi'u), 
Ajiti (avrt), 
Apo (aTTo), 

Arch (apX"f)> 
Auto {avroe)f 
Cata (irara), 
Dia (^ta), 
.En (ci'), 
(cJTi), 

Hemi (v/it)) 
JTetero (IrepoQ)^ 
llyper (vrr£p), 

//7//?(? (l/TTo), 

{peTa)y 
Para (Trapa), 

^^/i, sylj sym {crvy)j 



])oth; af, amphibiooa. 
up; as, anatomy, 
against ; as, antichrlfttian. 
from ; as, apostle, 
first or chief; as, archangel 
self; as, autocrat. 
. down; as, catastrophe, 
through ; as, diameter, 
in ; as, enharmonic 
upon; as, epitaph, 
out of; as, exodua. 
well ; as, euphony, 
half ; as, hemisphere, 
different; as, heterogeneeua. 
over; a.s, hypercritical, 
under ; as, hypothesis, 
change; as, metamorphoaia. 
beside; as, paradox, 
around ; as, perimeter, 
with ; as, sympathy, syllogism. 



The affixes will be explained in treating of the atructuie of eaoh 
indiyidual part of (speech. 

4 Stmntort of the Voun. 

English Nouns are wther — 1. Origmal Roots; 2. Primary Deri- 

vatives or Stems; 8. Secondruy Derivatives or Branches; or, 
4. Compound Words. 

1. The original noun roots of the English language consist of the 
names of all the common objects of natuie and human life aromid 
us ; such as, SutIj moon^ star, sea, stone, rock, hill, father, mother^ 
sister, brother^ hope, ftarf love, shame, eye, ear, hand, arm^ foot, lip, 
cotv, sheep, dog, cat, &q. 

These words, and others of the same kind, have descended to ua 
through our Sum forefathers from a period lying beyond all reach 
of historical researchy having undergone only partial changop in 
spelling and pronunciation, without at all losing their iundameolal 
character. 
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2. English nouns, which come under tho title of primary deriva" 
tiveSf are also, with few exceptionfl, of Saxon origm. They are 
formed as foUows : — 

(1.) By modifying the Towel of the root; 9B, BU»$^ fted^ 
food; hmdf bondi hnitf knot^ n^; «d| uati stng^ 9fmg\ tMe^^ 

(2.) By modifying the final woaomni of the root^ or adding 
another oonaonant; as, SHek^ BtUch-, di<jy ditch \ healyheaUki drive, 
drift ; «mrte, smith ; helievty belief ; prove^ pf'oof. 

(3.) By modifying both vowel and consonant; as, livCj U/e] hst^ 
loss; choose J choice] wcuve^ thieve^ theft y &c. 

(4.) Many Saxon noims are formed by modilying the initial 
consonant, more particularly by prefixing the 8 sound to it ; as, 
aliafl ; loaihj sloth ; tvet, sweat ; ward, sword ; thready shred. 

3. Kngligh iioims, which come iindor the title of secondary deri- 
vatives, are formed by a oonaiderable variety of affixes. 

A. Saxon deriYativea are formed by the following affixes 

(1.) Signifying agent or doer. 

Off as sing, singer, 

ar, . . lie, liar ; 

aid or artf • • drink, drunkard ; 

• . brag, braggai-t. 

8ter, . . pun, punster. 

€88, (iem.) • • seam, seamstress, , 



» Derived fiom wixk 



(2.) Forming JDivunuUvee. 



ling, a9 dear, darlmg. 

kiHf • « lamb, lambkin. 

ock, Ml, hiUocki 

Utixetj • • stream, streamlet ; 

flower, floweret., 



Derived &om nowii, 



(6.) J)enotin0 okMrat^ ideaa, euch ae JState^ Conditionf Action, 

ship J as friend, firieudahip. 

Jw^arhead, S^l^ ^ Derived ^m ^ow* 

ery, • • alav^ sbiYety. 
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age, 

loehf 

nes8. 



till| tillage. \ 

kugh, laughter. [Derived irom Terbfii 
wed, wedlock, j 

^hite, whiteness. P^™^^ ^ '^'^ 

(4.) Denoting Instrument. 
^rd, girdle. \ 

shove, shovel. [Derived from verba, 
hack, haAchetw / 



te, as 

elj 

etj • • 

B. Latin and French derivatives are foiined by the foUoAving 
affixes : — 



eer, 
ee. 



(1.) Signifying an agent or apereon generally, 
as 



osteTf 

cnle^ le^ 



as 



orjr, 

ence, ance, 
ton, tion, sion, 



.i^^u^, ^^^^ fFrom Latin noiins in tor 
auditor, sponsor. I 

ezecatrix. From Latin nouns in ^7-10;. 

(From French nouns ^ding 
in atrey and ter, eur, 

(From French nonns ending 
in i. 



auctioneer, 
legatee. 



(2.) Forming JDiminutivea. 

poetaster. From Italian nouns in astro. 

animalcule, 
paxticle. 



/From Latin nomis in cuius, 
\ -a, -urn ; as, anmidculum, 
\ parUeula, 



(8.) Signifying abstract ideas. 
commentary. 



penitence, 
justice. 

action, passion, 
ornament. 



I From Latin words in aritis ; 
\ as, commentartus. 

I From Latin words in Ha] 
as, dementia. 

(From Latin words in antia 
or entia ; as, pmitentia. 

{From Latin woras in Hia ; 
as, jusHtia, 

(From Latin words in to ; as, 
actio. 

(From Latin words in men^ 
tvm \ as, ornamentum 
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(From Latin words in or, 
through the Freiioh ; as, 
ardor^ ardeur, 

. J. , (From Latin words in ioBi 

ty,tty dignity. | dijnitas. 

tud€, . . multitude. I T""^^ * 

• mu**M«*w. I multitudo. 

^ - I From Latin words in ura\ 

Many nouns of the above deseription are formed directly from verbs, by gimpl^' 
changing the accent, e. g., To <\J^, an djfix; To €j;port, an export, &c. 

C. Greek derivatives are formed hy the following affixes 

(1.) Signifying agmt 

an, as musician. From Greek words in koc (kos), 

istf . . sophist. larrrjc {istes), 

..^ (Israelite (patro-) • /.^. v 

i n7mic> 1 • . • . • trnsittes). 

(2.) Farming Dimnutivcs. 
akf as asterisk. From Greek ootc/bmicoc* 



(8.) Signifying absiract ideas* 

c, ^, as epitome, anarchy. From Greek nouns in rj (e). 

(From Greek nouns in t<T^oj 
or ifffia {is?)ios or is7na). 



im,m, .. deiam. jFrom Greek uoimBin ..^oc 



ie,ie$, . . aritliiiietie. {^""^ ^'''^^ adjectives in 

' ' I uoc, -a, "Oy [jcoSf -a, -on). 

(From Greek nouns in ua 
ma, panorama. | r 

v,,r^^*i,««o (From Greek nouns in vie 

•M, hypothesis. . | ^^^^ ^ 

4 . Compound nouns of Saxon origin exist largely in the present 
English language, and are not imireqiient^ coined aa necesaity re- 
quires; e. g. hmtsmaid, raUroad, hdmman, stoflsndoot, east-iron, itc 

Compound words, derived fiom Latin and Greek, axe borrowed in 
their compound fonn fiom those languages. New cues are coined 
cmly fbr scientific purpoeea. 
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6. Structure of the A^jectLve. 

EngUah AdjectiTeB, like English Noniu, are ettheri— 1. Original 
Roots ; 2. Primary DerivatiTea ; 8. fieoondaxy DeriTatiYes ; 

4. Compound Words. 

1. Many atljectives derived from the Saxon are rootSj inasmuch as 
no simpler fotm of the word can now be assigned from wliich they 
have originally sprung. Such are, goodf bad^ long, short, high, thirkf 
ihickj whttey black, &c. 

2. English adjectives, whicli come imder the title of primary 
d^rkfotiim, are alao of Saxon origin. 

They are formed, like the noTm-6temB| from yerba and nouns, or 
other adjectives^ in the Ibllowiag mya 

(1.) By modifying the Yowel; 9B,JiU,fiiU\ wring, wrong*, pHde, 
proud; string, strong^ 

(2.) By modifying or adding a consonant; as, lo<ah$, loth ; four, 
fourth, 

(3.) By modifying both vowel and consonant; as, wit, wise; fve, 
fifth, 

(4.) By adding on an initial conRonant ; as, hollow, shallow, Ughif 
Blight J deepf steep ^ hoarse, coarse, rough, grrtff. 

3. Engliflh adjectives which come under the title of secondary 
derivaUvtB, are fonned by a considerable variety of affixes 

A« Saxon derivatives are formed by the following 

Id, as left-handed. JP^P" fona of a^eo- 

sfly .* wooden. Meaning maftfnoZ. 

em, .. southern. ) {' ' ^^^T*?^?' 

fold, fourfold. . , repetition, 

• • truthful • • fidl of, 

{• • rai A cr (diminutive; 
and sometimes 
likeness. 



Ub8, «• honselM. . . unthout. 

kft • • lovefy. 
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mme, as winscone. IMeaiuiigpo^.r,.,v^i 0/ www 

I qvahlif, 
v^ard. windward. . . direction to a place. 

y nughty. P^'^ adjectival form of a 

° ^ { noun. 

w» (prefix), . . ■ ungodly. Meaning not 

B. Latin derivatives are formed hj the foUoTving 

cd, as equal adjectives in 

I am; as, equaUa, 

an, human, VSrcfOk Latin adjectives in 

( anus'^ as, himamt, 

ant,ent, elegant, eminent. I fcdjectivei in 

I ans, ens i a% elegans, 
# (preceded by) . prom Latin adjectives in 

oonaonant),) * * marme. j 727/5 (preceded by con- 

^ sonant); as, marimis. 
(From Latin adjectives in 
I Jic7iS] ag, horrificHS. 
From Latin adjectives in 
fer and /ems j as, pesti/er 
or pestifaruB* 
From Latin tKlJeetives in 

JnUs ; as, trinbilis, 
•From Latin adjectives in 

idus; as, timidus, 
[From Latin adjectives in 
t iUs\ najfertilis. 
fFrom Latin adjectives in 
( olens; as, viol ens. 
From Latin adjectives in 
ostts ; as, verbosus, cO' 
piosus. 

fFrom Latin adjectives in 
\ plex\ as, triplex. 

(From^ Latin adjectives in 
tOfiuSf torhti; as, migra^ 
tortus. 

(From Latin adjectives in 
ttvus ; as, captivus, 

(From Latin adjectives in 
uus ; as, ardmis. 

(From Latin adjectives in 
quus ; as, obliquus. 





bornfio. 




carboniferous. 


tbUf able. 


visible. 

• 




timidb 




ftrtOe. 




vident 




verbose, copious. 


pUf bUf • • 


triple, double. 


iotyf sory, • • 


niigiatozy* 




captive. 


llOlf^ • - 


-ftrduous. 


qu$ (Fvendi) 3 . 


oUiqne* 



1 
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G. Greek derivatlTes are formed simply by-« 



tc, 
icalf 



as 



hieroglyphic. f From Greek adjectives iq 
arithmetical. ( uroc; as, apLdfLtirucos. 



4. Compound adjectiyes exist to a large extent Id the English 
language, particiilarly in the participial form ; as, left-handed^ nght- 
minded, hlue-eyed, <&c. 

6. Stractiire of fhe Fronoim. 

Pronoims are either, — 1. Original £ootfl ; 2« DehvativeB \ or, 
8. Compoimd Words. 
All of them are of Saxon origin except ' one.* 

1. The pronouns which may be regarded as original roots of the 
English language, are, /, me, uw, thou, y«, you, he, she, it, theif, who, 
self, 

Obiermiion, — Of the above, he, she, it, and they, were not originally per- 
sonal pronoims, but demonstrative adjectivea (like tho Latin hie and iUe) ; 
but they are, nevertheleea, original roots, which have come to be used prono> 
miually. 

2. The ibUowing pronominal forms are derivatms 



Thee, 
Him, 



Her, 

Them 

My, ' 

Thy, 

Our, 

Tour, 

Their, 

Mine, 

Thine, 

Hers, 

Hie, 

Ours, 

Tours, 

Thsirs, 

Its^ 



Objective form from thou. 
Originally a dative form from the masc. he an l 
nent. hit of the Saxon he, heo, hit (he, she, 
it); now an objectiTe maso. 
Ori^nally a feminine dative and posses^ye 

form from the Saxon heo. 
Originally a dative form from the Saxon that 
Possessive form from me. 

thou, 
we. 

IfOU. 

they, 
my. 
thy, 
her* 
his. 
our. 

your. ( 
their. 

ii (modtim) 
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Wliontf Objective form liom wAo; originally datiye. 

Whatf Neuter Ibrm from zvho, 

One^ Derived irom the French on^ which ia an ah« 

broviation of homme. 
One's, Possessive form of 072 e. 

^yitichf A compomicl Ibrm originally from who and likt 

(in ihQ Scottish dialect tvhilk). 



3. The compound pronouna are those formed hj the union of the 
words self and ott^ with various of the personal and possessiye pro- 
nouns; as, myself f oton, themselves, one^S'Selff &c. 

. 7 Btmetnre of the Verb. 

English Verbs are either — 1. Original lioota; 2. Primary Deri- 
yatives; or, 3. Secondary DerivatiTes. 

Compound Verbs can hardly be siiid to oxist in the English language, con- 
sisting only of a few semi-technical forms like, hamstrmg, wkitewaah, &c 

1. All the English yerbs of the old form of conjugation are of 
Saxon origin, and all of them form original roots of the English 
language. 

A considerable nimiber of ofher yerbs, which are now conjugated 
according to the modem form, were once conjugated according to the 

ancient ; as, climh^ lavf/h, quake, &c. These ai'e also to be reg-arded 
as original roots of tlie lauguage. 

2. English verbs which come imder the title of primavji deriva- 
tives^ are, with very few exceptions, also of Saxon origin. They are 
formed from original nouns and verbs in the following -ways : — 

(1.) By modifying the yowel : as, lie, lay\ sit, sef.', Jly,JUe\ fall, 
fell, &C. 

This Glass is a// of Saxon origin. 

(2.) By modifying the last consonant^ eiliher as to foim or pro- 
nimciation ; as, advice, advise ; hath, bathe ; grease, grease ; use, 
use, &c. 

Observations. — (a) This clasH of verbs is formed from nouns, and they are, in 
some few cases, of Latin origin. 

{h) The at the end of bathe, breathe, &c., is added only to modify the sound 
of the preceding consonant 

(3.) By modifying both yowel and consonant; as, dnnk, drench 
glass, glaze ; hound, hunt ; imng, wrench, &c. 
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(4.) By prefixing « or t\ a% dun^ strnn; meUf meU^ whirls 

JfoniariE»-— Tbeve u a great number of derivative verbfl in EDglish, whidi axe 

formed by combining two or more of these changes. The follo\\'ing may be 
cited: — Crack, scratch; cut, scud; hop, skip; heave, shove; hoot, shout i mar, 
smeary tread^ straddle \ rcacji^ stretch ; warp, swerve ; haunt, saunter. 

3. TCTigiiflh verbs which come under the title of seoandaiy deriva- 
tiveSf axe finmed by a ootmiderable variety of affixes. 

A* Saxon derivatives are formed by the following 

en, aa heighten, weaken; signifying to mo^e. 

er, climb, clamber; . . frequentative farce, 

ishf burn, bnrnish; . (varmis.) 

lef .. nip, nibble; . . frequentative force. 

fft • • soil, sully ; , , to make, 

Btumtki^l.) Many noons and a^ectires have be«n tamed into verba with- 
out anarfihaage whatever; as, 

Dry, . , .To dry. 

Cool, . . .To eboL 

BaiU| . . . Tu rain. 

Salt^ . . . To salt 

An incretising tendency (which ought to be resisted) to uso the same word 
Ibff cUiftrent parte of speech ib pereeplible in the pieeent day. BEany sndi 

verbs have now become accepted ; as, to crop a farm ; to advocate a oaiue; to 
ship goods, &C. But such licenses should be very sparingly admitted. 

(2.) There is a natural tendency in the Saxon element of tho English 
language to produce a number of verbs from the same root, varying somewhat 
their form, to express corresponding modifications of meaning. 

Thne^ from clap : we have clash, clatter, clutdi, dneter; from creep : crouch, 
crook, crawl ; from drip : drop, droop, dribltlo, ttrip ; from kill : quell, quail, 
egneali from rip: rive, strip, strap ; from tread: tramp, trample, stnde^ etraddK 

B. Latin derivatiyes are formed — 

(1.) From the root of llie verb; as, 

Discern, from Discernere 

Concur, . . ConcmTere. 

CSondemn, . • Condemnare. 

Defend, . . Deiendere. 

Inflect, . . Inflectere. 

The root is got Ly throwing off the tonninaUons of the infinitive * are, ire, 
<^ •tre. 
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( 2.) From tJie supiue of the verb ; as. 



Act, 
Audit 

Accept, 

Credit, 

Debit, 

AlFect, 

Investigate, 

Expedite, 



from Actum. 

Auditum. 
Acceptum. 
Creditiuu. 
Dehitum. 
Affectum. 
Investigatum, 
Expeditum. 
&c. 



Jirtbn tiM (Mr im; as. 



C. Greek derivatives are fonned by the t 
baptize (firom fiatcrt^ia). 

Hub tennmatioii, ^ os iM, bas been adopted to liMii aullij modem Bngliib 
verba; aa^ lo ^mnanire; ov lo /te^ieiM^ ftCi 

English Adyerba are either — 1. Oziginal Boote; 2. Primaxy Deri- 
vatives; 8. Secondary Derivatives; or, 4. Compound Words. 

1. The original adverbs of the Engfiah language consiflli of a few 
monoflyllablea derived from the Saxon ; aaeh as, now^ then, there, herCf 

ojlf well, illf not, so, tints. 

Observation. — Thoi, there, thus, aud here, have now been traced pretty clearly 
lo gunitive, accui>ativo, aud dutlvo forms of the Saxon domoustrative pronoims. 

2. Primary derivativei 9ie hrxBiBd — 

(1.) From numerals; as, 

Once, twice, thrice ; from oy^e, iwo, three. Those were Qw ginally the ofdiaary 

jenitive forms of the numerals. 



(2.) Erom nouns; as, 

Neede, , 
WkU(m, 

8o alao we aay— 

Evenings, 
Mondays, 



Genitive of need. 
Dative ui while. 



Of a monung (Gur. morgene). 
Of an evening (Qar. tf^AMb). 

Of a Monday. 



3.) From other adverbs ; as, 

Thenee, thither ^ itom 



Hence, hither 



There, 
Bert, 
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Olscrtation8,—^a) A few cases also occur in which adverbs arc formed Out 
of acyectiYeB and prepositions by adding the genitive termination s ; as, 
Unawaret, from Unaware, 

Besides, . . Betidi, 

(b) A large number of the prepositioiw are joined to Torbs, and used advcr- 
biihly, without any diaage in their fonn. Thus we say, Togo <foion,«p,«Xad<m^ 

through, across, &c , , . . , , • i, m 

(c) The participial form of the verb is sometimes used adverbially ; as, liie 
man came walking ; The church stood gleaming among the treee. 

All the frimary derivatives amongst the English adverbs are of 
Saxon origin^ and nearly all have been pHmarily inflexions of nouns^ 
^onouns, or adjectives. 

8. Englisb adverbs which come under the title of aeaondary deri- 
vativeSf are formed in the foUowing miys 

(1.) By lihe affixes— 

ly ; as, wisely, cunningly. • 

Thia may be texmed the general ioim, of the adTOiHb^ when derived K«*ga> 
laity item the ooereaponding a^ectim 

ward or wardsi as, iNu^ward, from back. \ Signifying 

sldewardfiy . . ade. J direeUon, 

ways, cat Vfi8$\ always, • . alL 

• like we, « • like. 

The tenninatioiui vhe and ward are only used with Saxon derivatives ; ia 
a unhmai odocrhMform fn att derivativea. 

(2.) By the prefixes— 

a ; as, ashore, aboard, adrift, agroimd. 
be; . * behind, betimes. 

These two prefixes are the remains of the prepositions on and Or/. 

4. There is a great number of compound adverbs in the Engli.Oi 
language, formed by combining together various other parts of 
Bpeecli; as, forthwith^ peradventure^ peH-mell^ aee-aaWf sometimes, 
somewhere, thereabout^ straightway, yesterday, to-morrow, hencefor- 
wairdf headlong, &o. 

We may add also tiioae derived from compound adjedaves ; as, 
left-handedlyf good-naharedly, iU^manneredly, &c. . 

9. Straotnre of the Preposition. 

Prepositions may be divided, in rehition to their structure, into 
three kinds — 1. Simple Original Prepositions; 2. Derivatives j 
8. Verbal Prepositions. 
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1. The simple original j^repositiouh oi" the English language m-e tlie 

following: — At, ^Ui far^ from^ in, oiij of^ till, to, through^ up, with. 

Remark. — As prepositions are relational words, and always appear later in 
the deTelopment of a language than words conveying notions, it is probable tliat 
none of thorn are^ strictly speddng^ <Hri^al roots, bat tliat they hare been formed 
out of nouns and verbs. This formation, however, is so remote^ that thoy may 
be considered practically as simple and origiAaL forms. 

2. Of derived prepodtioiiBy many are fi>niied from verbfli adjeo- 

tivesy and other parte of speech, by tihe use of llie pre&cea— 

a\ as, andd, about, above, aXong, ammg^ Mmwrit around^ agaS/Mii, 

hi\ as, betide, before, h> lou<, hcncath, between^ beyond. 

Others are formed by combining two simple prepositionB together; ai^ into, 

unto, upon, within, without, throughout. 

3. Verbal prepositions are simply the imperative and participial 

forms of verbs used prepositioBally ; e.g. Coneeming^ during^ regard' 

ing, retpecting, touching, save, and except. 

All the prepositions of the first and second daas an of Sssoii origiiii those of 
the tbifd of Latin. 

10. Stmctore of the Coxgimction. 

i^lii^ Conjmictioiui may be daaaed under the three heads 
1. Simple; 2. Deriratiye; 8. Compcimd. 

1. The siviple conjunctions of the English language are — And, or^ 
hut, if J as. 

2. The derived conjunctions are such as — iVbr, v either^ either, thaii^ 
though, whether J even, for, that, since, seeing, except, 

3. Compound conjunctions are such as are made up of two or more 
otber words ; aa^ Eowheit, in as far as, nevertheless^ moreover^ where 
fttref whereaSf although^ &o. 



1 
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A sentence which consista only of a simple subject and predicate, 
and nothing more, is said to be in its barest and most elementary 
form. Both the subject and the predicate xnay be enlarged| aa in the 
following example :— - 

Sub. Prod. 



think. 

think rightly. 



Elementary form^ Men 
Enlarged fonn Wise men 

Here add an attribuie to each part* of the sentence. The attri- 
Imte to the sabjeot is ezpreased by an adjecUve ; the attribute or 
modifying ^vord to the predicate is ocpreBBed by an adverb. 

Thus we have two principal and two subordinate elements, which 
enter into the fownatlan of ten t eh e es; namely, 

Principal. Subordinate. 



1. Subject. 

2. Predicate. 



3. Attribute to subject. 

4. Modifying word to predicate. 

These four elements answer to i the four kinds of notional words 
before referred to ; namely, 

1. Noun. 2. Verb. 8. AdjectiFe. 4. Adverb. 

Fu2^p. 26. 

Remark. — ^When the predicate is a transitive verb, it is necessary that the 
clfftei to wbioh the action xelAtee shonld be atat^ ; as, 

Attrib. Sab. PrecL Objoot. Slodifying mud. 

Wise I men | empl<^ | their talents \ rightly. 

The object, hoverer, intioditeea no mm element into the Mnteaoe; but is 
expressed by exactly the same fonns of speech ss the satgect. 

SECT. n.*-SXPAM8I0N OV THB PBIUART SLIHENTS OF THS flBMTSNCB* 

1. The Phrase. 

Bendes employing the pronoun instead of the noun, we may form 
a phrase consisting of two or more words, ar.d use it in place of the 
noun, either as a subject or object to the bcutencc. 

Thus, in place of the sentence, ' Anger is madness,* we could say, 
* To be angry is to be nind ; ' where wo have substituted a phrasi in 
the infinitive tnood for each of the norms in the first sentence. 

In like manner we might say, ' Being angry is being mad; ' where 
we haFe substituted a partic^^ phrate for the same nouns in eadb 
Instance. 
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Tlwe jmrff'c/pir;^ f ^nns RT(i moHi extensively used, in the English language, 
in placo of uouiia, though retainiug, at the same time, some of the quiilities of 
the verb. 

The essential element of the verb, indeed, that of having the power of aMrma- 
tion, they do fio^poflse.'^s ; but they retain th& power €f expreuh^ acHonf and 
of taking one or more ol jocts after thorn. Tliey are used most frequently with 
prepo&itioQS, forming thwi a huge series of UBcful prepositional phrases ; but 
they are not nnfreoaentl^ employed without prepositions, to take the place of 
the snlgeet or the ocject in a sentence. 

Exanypka, 

In place of Subject. 1. Doing his duty is the delight of a good man. 
In place of Oljeeti 2. Benerolcnce implieq doing good to aU mankind* 

(3. I am tired of walkiiig. 
4. He is never weary of reading his booit, 
5. In coming i^ the lane, I met William, 
ft. The necessity of being prepared for energ emergency 
is nnqueetionable. ^ &c. && 

In the great majority of cases these partkipial ftcms eoxrespond In meaning 
with the Latin y^ftmdl 

1. The nourif therij in the structure of sentences, can he expanded 
into infinitive and participial phrases. 

Again, in place of 1^6 adjecHvey we may also employ a phrase. 

ThtLS, £>r the sentence, * Wise men are Iiappy ; * we may say, ^Jfeti 
of wisdom are happy ; * wHere the adjective is tuined into a prepaat" 
tional phrase. 

Or we might say, * Men pursuing wisdom are happy;' where wo 
have substituted a participial phrase for the adjective. 

2. The adjective, therefore, in the structure of sentences, can le 
expanded into prepositional and participial phrases. 

Lastly, in place of the adverb, we may make use of a phrase also; 
as. He acted wisely. He acted utith wisdom* 

3. 77m3 the adverb also may he expanded into an equivalent pre* 
positional phrase* 

The verb can also be expanded into the-oopnia and the attribute. Thn% 

He ravcSy may be expanded into 
He is a iruauac ; or, 
He is ef unsound mind. 
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2. The Subordinate Seuteaee. 

The Noun, tl.e Adjective, and tlio Adverb, in addition to being 
expanded into j^hrases, may be further expanded into aubordin^ 
sentences. Thus, in the three sentencesy 

1. Anger Is madness; 

2. To be angry is madness ; 

3. That a man should be angry is madneflB; 

we have iihree forms of the suhject^Ut, as a noun; 2dly, as nmn^ 

phrase ; 3rf///, as a 7ioun-sentmce. 
Again, in jthe three sentences, 

1. The wise man is happy ; 

2. The man of wisdom is happy* 

3. The man who is wise is happy ; 

we have lihree formfl of the aUHhute-^lst, as an adjective; 2dltf^ as 
an adyective-phmse ; 3c?fy, as an adjective- sentence. 
haaHyf in the three sentences, 

1. He acts wisely; 

2. He acts with wisdom ; 

8. He acts as a wise man should act ; 

we have three forms of the modifying term—Ut^ as an adverb ; 2%, 
aa an adverbtal-pltrase ; Bdly, aa an adverbial-smtenee. 

From the above explanations, ive see how the jmmary elements of 
the sentence may he expanded into elements of a second and of a third 
degree ; those of the first degree consisting of wordSj those of the 
second of phrases^ those of the third of subordinate sentences. 

All sentences, Eowever complex, consist of these f^mmtf ^ either 
in their simple or expanded forms. 

The following Table will give a complete view of the component 
parts of sentences, arranged according to the principle just explained: 
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Having taken a survey of the elements of which all sentences 
consist, we proceed to explain the difierent kinds of senteuces In 
detail. 

SECT. III.— THE SIUPLE SENTENCE. 

A sentence is eaUed simple taken it cantaine erify we finite verb, 

1. Of the Subject. 

By the subject of sentence is meant that respecting irhich any 
afErmation is made ; aS| Moses died. 

When the imbject consistie^ of a single word or phrase, with or 
without iha artidei we call it a eimple subject; when attributes of 
any kind are added tQ define its dgnification more fully, we call it 
an enlarged subject 

A. The Simple Sutfect. 

7*he simple subject is a word or phrase standing in the nominativt 
CasCf and ansicei-ing to the question who ? or what ? a*, 

Who perished ? Cccsar perished. 

Wliat is agreeable ? Jleading good booJ:s is agreeable. 

If the subject oonsiBt of a word merely^ with or without the artidei 
that word must be either 

1. A noun ; as, Pompey fell ; Walking is healthy ; or, 

2. A ward used inplaee of a noun; as, 

(a) A pronoun; fell bravely. 

(b) An adjective ; The wise are happy. 

If the subject consist of n phrase (or element of the second degree) 
it must be either 

1. An infinitive phrase; as^ to Walk is healthy; or, 

2. A participial phrase; as, walking in the fields is healthy. 

BemarJcs. — 1. In an imperativo pontcnco, tho siibjVct thou or ye is often 
omittc^d, thongli it is still intxtlvai in the use of the verb as. Go {thou) kome; 
hasten {jye) into the town. 

2. In the eiit of impenonal Tert)8, the snlgeet is ind^miUf sad its phee is 

occupied by the pronoun it ; as, It rains. 

3. There is yet :i third excppfional form, viz. when a sentonce herring Trith it 
as the siibject, and tho explanation of what is implied in this subject follows 
the predicate in a kind of appontion phrase or sentence \ as, 

It now happened that, Robert returned from F^ettine ; 
i. e. It, viz. that Robert retumod from Palestine, now happened. 

4. Participial and infinitive phrases u.sed as subjects, may retain their full 
government as verbs ; as drinking waiter in bcalUtv • to do good is our duty. 
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B. The Enlarged Subject, 



When OM or m&re attributes are added to ^ single mdffect, it as 
eatd to be enlarged; as. The beneficent wisdom of the Abnigiity ia 

visible everywhere. 

The word wisdom, in the above sentence, is sometimes called the grammatical 
tsuJtQ^t^ while the whole expression, * The beneficent wisdom of the Almighty/ 



nominative case to the verb i.^ ; but logicully speaking, the affirmation is made 
not respecting wisdom pon( rally, but respecting the htneficent wisdom of God. 

Sometimes the assertion would be <^uite luitrue if made of the grammatical 
snljeet onfy, bat raaj be quite oozrect when made of the logical subject; as^ 
Qood mm are atwa^ retpeeted. 

The subject is enlarged by any kind of expredtdon that can stand 
AB a complement to the nomi. 

By a complement to the noun, we mean any attribntiTe word. or wndi whidi 

either Limit or qualify its meaning. 

1 . Complements to the noun of the first degree are the following 
.(1.) TheadjeotLve; as, 



(8.) The noun or pronoun in the poasesaLvo case; as, 

Beekefe death caused great consternation. 
Sia reputation had been great. 

"RemarJcs. — 1. The participle is used as a complement of the first degree, bui 
then it is strictly equivalent to an adjective ; as, The di/i7ig man revived. 

2. The adverb of place or time is sometimes employed as a complement to 
the noun ; as, The church here is very fine. In such instances, here^ there, &^ 
are evidently used as equivalents for the phrases, in this place, in that place, 

3. When the subject expresses measure or quantity, it can take an adverb as 
a complement ; as, Nearly a pound was missing. Almost a dozen were present. 
Perhaps it might be more oooneot^ however, to eonaidertheee adTertM as quali^. 
ing the a^eetrre ' a ' in the sense of MM 

2. Complements to the noun of the second degree are— 

(1.) The prepositional phrase ; as^ 

A man of virtue is trusted even by his enendM. 
The method of smelting iron is very corious. 
The thirst /or gold is degrading. 



is called the logical euhject. 




A e^ieerfid disposition lightens labour. 
Then men are truly noble. 



(2.) The noun in apposition ; as, 



Charles the king was beheaded in 1649. 
William the Conqueror died in 1087. 
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(2.) Tlie participial phrase ; as, 

WiUiam, having conquered Harold, ascended the throne. 
Rernote from towns be ran his godly race. 

Remarks. — 1. TTndor the prepositional phrase may he classified that poeuHar 
form of expression which is called j>artitive ; as, One of the most remarkable 
eottUa took place in this reign. Three of my frieneU vera absent. 

2. Under the participial phrase may be classiiled the partici^e, preceded by 
the yerb tobe; This m a' thing to be avoided^ dons, ieo, QjbA. evUandumt 
agendtim.) 

3. The saliject may be enlaiged by any iramber of combinationa 
of theaboYeoomplemeiitB; a% 

Oood dd red wine is the best 

Wisdom, a erovm and onuMimU betk to ffomg and <dd, is norer to be 

despised. 

A man of wisdom, truth, and goodness is highly esteonied, 
Caesar, havim conquered Gaulf discijplined nis kgions, and eguij^ped kis fleet, 
flailed to imitain. 

Bom to inherit the most illustrioue monarchy in the vjorldf and early united 
to the object of her choice, the amiable princess, happy in herself, and joyful in 
her future ^ospects, little anticipated thefato that was so soon to overtake her. 

Sometimes we find several difierent sabjects, and lliose perhaps 
enlarged sabjeots^ where there is only one predicate expressed ; as. 

Not roxal nahtfl akme^ bill rozal floitnda 
Eihilaxate uie tpiiits. 

With each of these subjects the same predicate is to be understood^ 
though it is only expressed once. 

The case in -which the subject is enlarged by an adjective ssntouM^ 
will be explained in the next section. 

Of the Fiedieata 

The Predicate asserts respecting the subject 

1. Whatitisy • * . Silver is white. 

2. What it doesy . Birdsfly. 

8. What is done to it^ • Com is ground in a mill. 

Farm of (he Predhate, 

The predicate is formed by an element of the first, or of the second 
degree. 

1. When the predicate is formed by an element of the ^tftd^ee, 



* 
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Form of the Ohject. 

There are various ways in which the affiimatioii convtegred by the 
▼erb is completed. 

1. A predicate consisting of an ordinary transitive verb is com- 
pleted by eijnply exj)ressing the object to which the action directly 
relates ; as, God governs the world. 

2. Some verbs, howeyer, do not complete the sense of the predicate 
without another tenn being espreaeed beaidee the dirtct object; aa. 

She added mcutul refinment to |MrtOfiaf dMUty* 

Edward left hnn the CKOWH. 

Autonj accused Brutus of ntgratUude, 

Objects, then, are ather direct or indireei* 

1. Direct Ol&ecL 

The direct object is a word [or phrase'\ standing in the objective 
case and answering to the question whom ? or what? 

Whom did he c:ill? He culled hit ton. 
What did he find? Holbuad 



The direct object can be ezpresfled by precisely iSbB same finmaof 

speech as the subject, i. e. 

. The ox draws the plough, 

• The <s diaws it easily. 

. We honour the good, 

. John loves to study. 

. He eiyojrs walking in the Jidda, 



1. u noun, . . • 

2; By a prououn, 

8. "Sj an udjectivo, 

4. By an iiifinitiYe phrase, 

b, By a participial piirase, 



As the direct olij^^ always a npun or something equivalent to 
it, it may, of course^ take any of the oomplements of fbe noun for its 

enlargement; as, 

The baker makes good bread. 
Charity ooTereth a maldtude qftine, 
AU Mowed Peter #AtfArm<l. ftafte. 

2. Indirect OljecL 

The indirect object is a secondary completion, which must he added 
to certain classes of verb$ in order to express adequaielg tne wkoU 
Hose of the predicate. 
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1. The indirect object may conast of tfnother noun or pronoun in 

the objective case; as, 

The people made Edward king, 
I call a miMir a |)oor fmm. 
She made turn her heir. 

Bematka. — ^This is called, by the German grammarians, the faeUHve object, 
pirco the verb to mal->: (Lat/oao) 18 the type <rf that vhole daas of verbs wuioh 

admit of this construction. 

1. Sometimes the factitive adjcctivn is used in place of the second nOQli ; 

Alfred rendered his kingdom secure and hajsj^. 
The judge pronounced him innocent. 

2. After verbs of considering, the particle as is generally inserted before the 
aeoondotject; aa, 

All regarded Socratea as a wise man. 
8. Sometimefl^ alao^ the fitetitiTe noon tahea the prepcNdtioiis^ and to; 9B, 

We took him for a philosopher. 
The fire reduced the honae to aahet, 

2. The indirect object may consist of a nonn or pronoun with a 
prepadUon, 

Ex. 1. The prince gave a large dowry to his daughter. 

When the indirect object takes the preposition to^ it is called by some 
grammarians the dative object; by others, the personal object. 

Bemark, — 1. The pronotms hhn, them, ^ne, &c. were originally fbrma of the 
dative case, so that they are now lUBed for the dative olgeet wUhoui the piepo- 
aition to; as, 

He gave me permission. 
He tenght me geography. 

2. We may also ezplam here the anomaloiia €ue of an otgeet iblkiwiiig t^ 
passive verb ; aa, lioas taught ffeogrt^^. 

This can happen only when an active verb has two objects, and one of them 
become the subject of it in its passive form, while the other object remains to 
enlarge the predicate aa heUwe. 

£x. 2. Brutus accused Cesar of ambition. 

When the indirect olgect takes the preposition q^before it iaoalled by somia 

grammarians the genitive object. 
Many (U^ecHves take the genitive object for thoir completion; aa^ 

Napoleon was capable of great exertion, 
Kero was guilty of murder. 

3. Tlie indirect object^ when it implies aetionf is often expressed 
by an infinitive or a partidpial phrase; sa, 

Ex. 1. The general forced liim to se>*ve, 
I counsel you to wait patientlt/. 
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Many torho, particularly those which imply perceiving, knowing, feelings in, 
take the infinitird as an indirect object without the foriicU * to; ' as^ 

, "We heard the thunder roll. 

Wo saw the ship sink in the waves. 

Ex. 2. We saw him struggling with the enemy. 

Ex. 3. I ieel myself impelled to this course. 

Ex. 4t. They accufied Jugurtha of bribing the senate, 

A, Many intranaitiTe rerha and adjeotives take an indired; object 
only; as, 

PndiO dflspaized of truth. 
We nerer speak o f this suhject 
Be always mindful of your ^omise, 
I am ready to atari. 
We are tired of waUkiy, 

Ittmarha. — 1. Li all the above inftaoeee, the oompledon of the predicate is 

expressed hy means of objective cases (or expressions equivalent to them), with 
or without a preposition. There is one fonn, however, in which the predicate 
is completed by means of the noTninatiWf and that is when tho factitive nodoo 
ie cKp g e M o d by meiBB of a nenter or paaitve Terb; ai^ 

Harold beeame king. 

The beggar wwniadejijH'nMi; 

Hiere the -words Muff and jM-^NM are oompletioiia In the naminatttm ease. 

2. Verbs of the middle voice, such as to weiah^ to measure, fte. take a oonela- 
tive noun in the objective case for their completion; aa. 

The loaf weighs four pounds. 
The table measures six feet round. 

3. There is a case of frequent occurrence in which we have an objective case 
followed bj the infinitive mood ; as, / told him to come ; I wish you to go., 
These are really eases of the double or the complex object. In the jitameB 1 

told him to come, we have him as the dative object, and to come as t£e direet 
object. In the phrase I msh you to go, the object of my wish is not yoft, nor the 
action of going. But what I wish is i/ou to go ; hence the whole expression may 
bo taken as a complex object to the verb wish, 

4. Extension of the Predicate^ 

The predicate of a aoitencey in addition to being oompletedi may 
also 1)0 extended, far the purposes of modification, by words wbidi 
express any cbeamstances of time, place, manner ; as, 

The eagle flies stoutly, 
William was here yesterdt^. 

The predicate is extended— 
1. By an adverb; as, 

X^eonidas died bra/wiy, 

i 
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2. By a word or phiasd eqtdvalent to an adrerbj ae^ 

(a) By a prepoational phraae— 

l!h»»^1d»BwUk great tmifliiMt, 

(h) By an adverbial phxiuid— 

He fought «io«<3r«ftt2^ ofaU, 
We tMTeUfld «flr;y ropi% Auleed 

(c) By a noun phrase, used adverbially — 
He xidei werv dojf, 
Thsiy foQglit hmd to hand,' , 

{d) By a participle, or participial plttMe, tused adverWally— 
The meaaenger came running. 

The church of the village 
Stood ffleamng white in tb*^ morning sheon. 

Observations.— The nominative absolute is a ipocies of partiqipMl phnwe per- 
fisming the office of modifying the predicate ; as, 

Sj->ring advancing, the swallows re*appear, 
Serual of such phrases are not unfrequently oomltoed to exprefli • MBbw 
of aceompanjiBg cueamBt|Mea% m in the foUrang piwagei-* 
But me, seaxce hoping to attain that rest, 
Ahvays from port -vnthheld, always distressed, 
Me howling winds drive devious—tempest-tossed, 
Sails rent, seams opening wide, and compOM tott. 

We may notice, under peculiarities of construction, an adverbial 

usage of the adjective, noun, and participle, as the following — 

1. Ho lived honest, and he died brave. 

2. He lived & philosopher, and died a hero. 
8. He lived hoping, and he died despairing. 

There can be no doubt that the noun, adjective, and participle, in 
eaoh of these instances takes the place of an adyerbial adjunct, 
qualifying the force of the verl*. 

The cSrcamBbmces which determine more accurately the meaning 
of the predicate may be daasified raider the following fonr heada:— 
1. Those rdaling to time, 
8. ThoM relating ti> place. 
8. .Those relating to mamur* 
4» Thoee relating to caitse, 
1. AdjraictB of UiMj attached to the predieate^ are lused to q?ecify 
ona of AefbOowing ideas:— 

(1.) Some particiilar pwnt or period of time, amwariog to W 
question, iJ^hen 7 as, 

Heeamejwl0fAQr* 
' X get up a< MfnrrMU 
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(2.) Duration of time, answering to the question, haw long 1 as. 

He suflfered for many years, 
(8.) EepetitioD, answering to the question, how oJUnI aa. 

The sea ebbs and ilowi twie$ a-ia^, 
2. AdjunctB of j^loM^ altaohed to the predioato, are alao used to 
expreas thiee ideaa :— 
(1.) J?Mf ^ a place, answering to the quesdoa t&Am ? as, 

He lives in Paris. 

(2.) Motion to a place, answering to the question, whither ? as, 
The ship sails /or London, 

(3.) MoUon from a place, answei-ing to the question whmnGi 7 aa^ 

Tiftftming eam&from tk$ East, 
8. Adjuncts of manner, attaehed to the predicate, axe.nsed to 
express tiie following ideas 
(1.) Manner, properly bo called, answering to the question Howl 

filrds fly quickly. 

(2.) Degree, answering to the question, how mttchl or in what 
degree! 

Wellington's army was wholly exhauBted. 
(8.) Instroment, answering to the question, with what 7^ 

WiUiam Bufiis ma shot trith an arrow, 
(4.) Accompanying ciiGmnstances ; as, 

Kanpenfidt TTsnt down vnU twice four kminimmt, 
4. Adjuncts of causBj attached to the predicate, are used to ex- 
press ideas such aa the following 
(1.) Ground or reason ; as. 

He diedyhm hunger. 

(2.) Condition; a% 

jmk dOigeneehawiSknieml 

(8,) Purpose; as. 

The eye was made for teeing, 

(4.) Motive i as, 

He tucMJromJealeueg* 
(oJ) Material; as, 

Oolii Is mada ^ aMiL 

v2 
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Vaiions oilier ahades of this idea might be here enumerated. 
The utmost ihat can be done here is to make a rough claaaificatioii. 

The only other idea, perhaps, which needs diatinot mention ia that 

of causality adversatively considered. 

Columbus set sail, notwithstanding the tempest. 



We have now gone through all the possible dements of the 
Simple Sentence, and find that* they consist of — 

L Two fundamental parts, viz. Sul^eot and Predicate. 

IL Three aubordinate parts, via. 1. The Attribute to the Noun; 
2. The Cknnpletion of the Predicate; and| 8. The Extension of the 
Predicate. 

But any of these aubordinate paits, again, may have words and 

phrases still further dependent on them; and those words and 
phrases may, in their tiirn, govern others ; so that, taking the sub- 
ject and the predicate as the basis, we may have various parts of a 
sentence at one, two, three, and even four or more removes fi-om 
the primary elements ; there being still only one subject and one 
affirmation in the whole. 

Example, 

Dedua, tired of writing books adapted to the learned only, choae 
a popular queation, with many points of practical interest in it» for 
the purpose of bringing into useful exercise all the depdi and dear- 
neea of thought accruing firom habits of mind long cherished by 
phibaophical studies. 





IsbBenkOTC^ 


SndBemoTti 


Sid BemoTOb 


4th Bemove. 




Deciu% ^ 


tired 


of writing 
books 


adapted 


to the learn- 
ed only, 


\ belonging 
J to Sub. 


cause - 


a popular 
question, 


with many 
points of prac- 
tical interest 


♦ 

... 


... 


J belonging 
1 to Obj. 


for the pur- 
jpose of bring- 
ing into vseAil 
emdse 


all the depth 
and clearnesa 
of thought 


accruing 
from habits 
of mind 


long chor- 
ished by 
philosophi- 
cal stnoies, 


belonging 
> to Ex- 
tensions. 
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Method of Analysing SimpU SenUnoea. 
Example 1. 

Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the etheieal aky, 
Wkb hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomleas perdition. 

General Analysis, 



Soli, with Attrib. 


PMd* 


Ot4.irttliAMrib. 

• 


Sstouloiiiof tbe Frad. 


The Almighfj 
Power 

1 


hurled 


him headlong 
flaming from the 
ethereal sky, 


with hideous ruin and 

combustion, 
down 

to bottomlefls peiditioo. 



47, The Almighty 

b, Power 

c, hurled 
(Ij him 
e, headlong 

flaming 



Detailed Analysis. 

Attrib. to by (1.)* 
Subject of sentence. 
Predicate of sent£NC£. 
Object, to c, (1.) 
Attrib. to d, (2.) 
Attrib. to d, (2.) 



fix»m t£e eHiereal sky, Prep, phrase dependent on /, (3.) 

down . • . Extension of pred., (1.) (direction.) 
hf tobottomlessperdition, Extension of pred.^ (1.) (place.) 

Example 2. 

How ofl the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done. 

Qenerai AsMdysis. 



Bab. with Attalb. 


Fxed. 


OfajeGt. 


Kxtemrion of Prod. 


Thenght 
of means 

to do 
ill deeds 


maksB 


ill deeds done 


How oft 



* The figures (1.) (2.) (8.) mean one^ tiro* or fhree zemoree from the pcineiss] 
parts of the sentence. 
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JJetailed Analysis, 

Of How oft Eztenaion of predicate to/. 

the mght Sobxeot of semisnce. 
Of of menui Attrib. to b, (1.) * 

^» ffl deeds } ^^'^^^ dependent on c, (2.) 

/y makes Pbbdicatb of semtbhce. 

g m deeds IfactitiTe object to/. 

hf donel Indirect object, (1.) | . 

Exampliafar Practice. 

1. The moon threw its silvery light upon the lake. 

2. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

8. The sea-coast of Thrace still exhibits a rich prospect of gar- 
dens and vineyards. 

4. The sun from the western horizon extended his golden waad 

o'er the landscape. 

5. The doctor prescribed his patient a receipt. 

6. He recommended him also to use great moderation in his diet. 

7. Oyerwbelmed by the eight, yet speechless, the priest and the 
maid0D gazed on ihs tcene of terror. 

8S0T. IV.— THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

A sentence is termed complex, when, with only one prineipdl eiv^eei 

and predicate, it contains two or morejinile vei^s. 

The part containing the main subject and predicate is called the 
principal sentence ; that which contains any of the other finite verbs 
is called a subordinate sentence ; as, 

ThxoQgh fkith we nndentsnd iM tk» worlds wen framed by ihs ward 

Solomon was tlie wisest monarch thai reigned over the Jewtehpeo^ 
Hoe the parU in itaUes an the rabovdiiute fleotenfles. 

Exposition of Subordinate Sentences, 

The sabordinate sentence, besides containing lihe essential elements 

which have been pointed out as belonging to every simple sentence, 
requires generally a connecting word which introduces and governs 
it. These connecting words (with the exception of the relative 
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pronoun) must be conjunctions, and they hold the Siime relation to 
tiio sentence they introduce, aa the prepositiou holds to the word or 
[>hraae which it governs ; thusi 

I will go be/are nmaet. 

I will go before the setting of the sun. 

I will go before the mm sets. 

Li tfa« lint two insfcanees, b^tm ii a prepodtioa gjomndag s noun and 
pbttM. In tliB laat instance^ wifbn ia a coigniiction goTetning a anbordinate 

Aooorcling to what* has already been explained (Seetion ii.) 
thero tae three kinds of sabdrdioate sentenoest — 1« The Noun- 
sentence t 2. The A^ectiTe-sentence ; 8. The Adyerbial-mtenoe. 

1. The VoTuipSentenoe. 

When the noun, or noun-phrase, is expanded into the form a. 
froposiUonf it is termed a Noun-sentence ; thus. 

Diligence is commendable ; or, 
To be diligent is conuneodablei 

if«y 60 expanded into-^ 

7%at a man be diHg^ni is comraendnble ; or, 
It is commendablo that a man be diligent. 

As the noun-sentence occupies the place and follows the ccnstmo. 
tion of a noun in the whole complex sentence, of which it forms a 
party it may take any of the following places 

!• The place of ^e subject ; as^ • 

That toe obey the laws of the country is wise. 
Where JJtma wob buried cuinot be detennined. 

2. The place of the predicate with ^e verb tohe; bs, 
His c^inim was, thgiZehouldbeeueeee^, 

8. The place of the object ; via. 
(a) ThedireotolnecbtothsTetb; as, 

Dnl^ nqmnB that we should eueoowr the wreiehed» 
(fi) The indirect olg'ect to the verb ; as, 

Oar snecess depends on v ho are appointed ae jue^n, 

I was told (hat he had since died, 

(«) Olgect to an a^'ective; as, 

I am TCfzy anzions thai he ehould eueeeed, 

4. The place of a noun in apposition ; as, 

The hope that we shall succeed sustaius us. 

Tiia UxA that he woe n ver eeen there is signifleant 
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Bemarkt,^!. The case in which the eeutenco begius with t^, aud the uoun- 

It is not certain when Attila was buried. 

2. The double object, with the iafiuitiye mood, can geuerally be converted 
Into AnouHMnteiioe; bm, 

I bdieye him to be innocent. 
I beliere^ that he is innooant. 

Connectives of the Noun-sentence,' 

1. Wlien the nonn-Bentence is a dirtet quotationi no oonneetiTe 
is xeqiured ; as. 

Ha Slid, *Iknow not the num.* 

2. When the nonn-Bentenoe contains an affirmation or statemeuti 
it is introduced hy the conjunctions that and hut thai \ as, 

1 know that he will consent. 

I have no doubt but that he vill vmHni, 

8. When the nonn-sentence is an indirect interrogation, it is 
introduced variously : — 

(a) By the intorrogativo pronoUDS; as, 

I know, who you are. 

I understand, what you want 

C^) "^J interrogative adverbs ; as, 
I know, when he will come. 
I nnderstand, hew lie did it 

Remark. — The character of the Eoglish language allows us to omit thecoa- 
jonetion (kali, in introducing the sobsbuitiye sentenoe ; as^ 
I fear, he will not succeed. 
He said, he would go inunediately. 

2. The A^ective-Senteuce. 

Whm^ aUr&tOtve to ike nomtaea^pandedinio ihe Jhrrnqfapfo^ 

potiUonf it is termed an Adjeotiye-Bentence; thutf 

The |WtMlntl man looks to the flxtore; maybeinittan, 
The nsa, who UprudmU, loolai to the fiitine. 

As the a^ectiTe-flentence may qualify any noun in ihe principal 

sentence, it is manifest that it may be attached to the subject, the 

object, or to any of the extensions of the predicate in which a noun 
is admissible. 

1. To tlie subject ; as, 

The merchaats, who dwelt t/tere, are wealthy. 
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2. To the object ; as, 

TIi«j eonfomed all the provisioiui^ Vfkick we kad coBeUed, 

3. To an extension of the predicate ; as, 

We firand him in the hoiuM^ thai he had fwnurly inhabited, 

Oannecikfes of lhe AdjecUve^enienoe. 

The a^jective-seiitence is introdttced by the relatiYe pronouns 
ivhoy which, that ; or by any other word that can be used in place 
of the relative, such as wherein, whither, why, wherefore, how, when, 

The hoiue» that I have built, is yery conveniouU 
The coimtiy, wherein they dwelt, -was fortile. 

The reason, why I came, is obvious. ' ' 

The time, when we are to start, is not decided. 

RemarJcs. — 1. The nature of the English language frequently allo\vs the 
lelatiYe to be omitted when it is in the objective case, but not otherwiiie ; as, 

The home I left was a happy one. 
We miut make the best termB we can. 

S. Gave mnstbe taken not to eonfbnnd the noim-aentence and the acQeofiTe- 
sentanea, when they an inbodiieedhj the same eonneeliTes aa^ 

I know, when we ought to start (noun-sentence). 

I know the time^ when we ought to atart {adjective-sentence). 

Whenever a 8ent«nce is preceded by a noun which it qualifieSi it must be 
regarded ajs an ac^ec^m-sentence. 

3. The Adverbial Sentence. 

Whm ike adverb^ cr adverhial tufivnct, t> expanded into the Jorm 
of a propoeitionf it ie termed m Adverbial sentence ; fAitf ^ 

Oato will xetnzn in a few days ; may be expanded into 
Oato will retoin, «sAm» a few da^fe haw etapeed. 

As the adverbial sentence occupies the place, and follows the 
construction of an adverb, it may be used wherever a simple adverb 
is admissible. 

Like the adverb, it is most frequently used to qualify the predi- 
oate of the sentence ; as. 

The hoise fell, whiUt we were driving home. 

Bat it may take other poaitiona likewise; e.g. that of the adverb 
fimning part of the predicate in the sentence ; thus, 

The table is there ; may be expanded into 

The table is, where it wed to be, * * 
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Like simple adverbs and adverbial phrases, the adverbial sentence 
is chiefly empLoyed to fl^pecify oonditioiia of Time, Flace, Manner, 
and Canue. 

A* Adverbial Sentences relating to Time. 

Adverbial BentenoeB of time are uaed to designate Some 
- pdnt or period of time; % DamHon of time; 8. I^te^neney or 
repetition of an event Gadi of these ideas, moreover, may be 
regarded In relation to events which are either BblmtiaiMm, «nf^ 

cedent^ or subsequent to the principal event. 

1. Point or period of time ; as, 

Ho left homo, just as the news arrived (siKudtaneotu)* 
He left home, before the news arrived {a H§t tt i0 t fy 
He leA home» after the news axrived {/nOeequenf), 

« 

2. Duration of time ; as, 

Ho stood there, whilrt flifl IwMe was on Bra (skmdtaneovdy 
He stood there, until the honse was on firo {antcoederU). 
He has stood there^ since the house was on fice ^guen^). 

3. Hepetitaon of an act ; as, 

He goes out, as often ng thoy rocomTnend him (simultanffnis). 
He goes out, as oft-en as thoy had recommended hira {antecedent). 
He goes out, as often as they will recommend him to go (jntbMjumt), 
Hemark. — Adverbial sentences of time are often aVhfSffetad, either 1^ 
changmg the particle and verb into a partidple, or bj omitting the veib alto- 
gether; aa^ 

The horse fell coming down the hill. 
He learned Greek when an old man. 

B. Adverbial Sentences relating to Plade. 

lake adjimots of place, the adverbial sentences speeify three dis- 
tinot relatione answering to the three intenogative^ whir$ 7 ufhither 1 
wkmce ? 

1. Best tn a plaoe ; as, 

I wiu remain, wherever joa dtsiiSi 

2. Motion to a place ; as, 

Whither I go, ye eaanot eoma. 

3. Motion /row a place; as, 

He returned, firom whence he came. 

C. AdoenUiA Sentmces of Mamm 

Adverbial sentences of manner are used either to compare one 
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propodtioii with another, or to show the character of a giyen action 
by ex[ffeflBuig iti eflfecta. Tbsy iipeoify, thflereftm^ tile IbUowii^ 
ideas: — 

1. Likeness or analogy ; as, 

He soeeeedi^ at kit/atiker did h^fm kirn* 

He walks, as if he were tired. 

As the hart panteth after water brooks, bo pantoth my soul aftec XheA. 

When things do not go, as we wish, wc must do, as we can, 

2. Belation (i.e. intensity, proportion, equality, and inequality) ; 

as, 

Tk$mor4fmi learn, the mors femains Hov yon to Issnk 

It becomes colder, the higher you OiCmuU * 
Jolin is taller, than his brother [is]. 
The lion is not so fierce, at the tiger, 
A bird flies sirifter, than a kont ctm run, 

3. Effect or consequence ; as, 

Many a scholar writes a letter, so (hoi no cm mm read iL 
Somsttmeithe stonos are so flaoe^ that th^ tear up trm tfis fwd. 

D. Adfmlnal JSkntmeea of Cause. 

Adverbial sentence;^ of cause are employed to designate a variety 
of ideas in relation to the pxincipaL sentence, of which the prinoipal 
are the following:— 

1, Ground or reason ; as, 

The string hreiiks, because it is vidled too tight — {caitte). 
We learn the dead languages^ oecautt they afford great mental eiUiun 
^-{motive ). 

JsMiffe do nei aUeqp fura mii ueordAim (o am wklm^ we most ao- 

- 2. Ckmdition ; -wm^ 

We shall resp, if we faint noL 

1 vnM take somf, if you phase. 

I will not let thee go, except thou IfUtt me, 

3. Concession ; aa, 

Although we disregard it, the evil day will surely come. 
However fair may be his promises, he is not to be trusted. 
Ws shaU And luni, t0«e<A«r ile oliM or 4M. 
Qreai at he may wb will zasist him. 

4. Purpose; a% 

Honour thy &ther and mother, tkat U may he wtU wUh Anu 

Study, that you may improve. 

Remark. — An infinitive phrase is often used in "itwfll'f^ SS sqaifalMit to SO 
adyerbial sentence of purpose ; as, 

He expended money, to make kimte{f popular. 
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Various otlicr sliados of idea are eipresscd by subordinate sentoncos which 
ueed not bo distinctly enumerated, but which the student will eofiily leam to 
understand and classily for himself ; as the following : — 

Every one loves the common weal, in so far as it does not ii^'ure his own* 
The wise man is honoured in adversity, while the fool is forgotten. 
The wish was &0 Booner expressed, thaii itiraa AilfiUed. 
Yott spend more labour oe it» than is neeo n gai y finr your pmpoisi* 

There are many elliptical forms of expression used in conneodon vilih 
adverbial clauses, some of which it is desirable to point out. 

First let us look at some peculiar combinations with as. When as is used to 
intxodiiee a ooatrelathro aasestion, the eUipds is generally quite obvious ; e.g> 
John is as tall as 'William. Here we mig^t dump the whole expression, as 
tall as William, together, and regard it as an attribute to John. But if we enter 
into the analysis of each word, the ellipsis must be supplied, and it will stand 
—John is as tall as William ^is tallj. The case is precisely similar when *as^ 
introduces a secondaiy attribute or MTeifaial adjunct : e. g. John mns as fiwt as 
William, which if analysed must be nndeistood with the ellipsiiv 
fiU9t as William [runs fast]. 

There is another set of examples, however, in which as is not used correla- 
txyely ; for example, 

Ovorthwart the stream, 
That, as with moUem glass, inlays the vale, &o. 

Again, 

He assumed^ as a man of honour^ that what he said was true. 

And again. 

They all regarded Soerates as a toiss man. 

In all such cases there is not the least reason for expanding the clause into a 
sentence by imagining a predicate to be omitted. In the first instance^ as u4tk 
moUen glass, is dearly an a(^"unct to the verb inlays, and may be so treated ; in 
the second case, it is an enlargement to the sulgect^tf; in the third cas^ it is a 
kind of secondary or indirect ol^ect 

Turning ftom the eoimmetion as to tkan, ve find another series of oomlatiYe 
elanses, which are not always so eeay of Inlerpietatiosi as those above notioad. 
The simplest form of these cases occurs in etpEessions like 

<My Father is greater than V 

where the / is evidently the snljeet to the sappressed predicate, am great The 
peculiarity here is, that the comparative form, as used in the principal sentence, 
becomes positive in the eUiptical one; so that the mind has to evolve the 
Positive form out of the Comparative, and then supply it The perplexity, 
iriiieh Ihe scholar may feel in supplying this ellipsis, is heightened when the 
eoBipaimtiTe form of the a^JeetiTe is tn^^nAiri as u the line— 

^Better to xdign in Hell than serre in Heaven,' 

when the ellipsis mnst really be as li»I]0WB:--- • 

To Ttiffk in HcU is better, than to scm hi Heaven [is good]. 

In these instaiMwe with thoHf as in those beftne explained, the whole danse^ 
tshen tcgetherj is simply an attribute to some princiml noun or verb ; but the 
words cannot be analj^Md individnaUy without an ellipsis being and 
supplied. 
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Wa eta now consider altogether that laige dass of example! hi wUdi a 
eUnBd iB mtrodaoad hy such conjunctioiui ae; though, although, yet, whether, m 
900n 08, &c. These conj\inctioii-, of cours'^, rnn all legitimately introduce 
adrerbial sentences; but the cases wo have now in view are those, in which they 
introduce phrases, that might, perhaps, naturally be regarded at tirut as elliptical 
aentenoes, Imt wldeh zeali^ axe not so. The £»UoTring examples yiSL aiiffloe to 
eiplaia what we mean 

'Blest he thoi^h vndiHingvithedJram the crowd 
By wealth and dignify, who dwells secnre/ 9ce,-~TaMk, L 

' Sounds inharmoiuoas in themselves and harsh. 

Yet heard in scenes, ■where peace for ever reigns, 
^ And only there^ please higUj for their sake.' — Taek, L 207. 

'Pbwer^ 

That put to proof his high supremaqr, 

Whether ujMd by etrength, or chance, or fate,' — Paradiee Loet, 1. 

' I cannot think thee yet so dnll of heait 

And spiritless, as never to re^et 

Swceta tasted here, and left as soon as known,* — Task, I. 650. 

In all sncli casos as thc'jo, we slior.M regard the plirise, not as T>eing an elliptical 
sentence, but simply as an attribute to the word in connexion with which it stands. 
Of course, the conjunctions do not, in these caaes, retain their purely cor^unctiw 
. force as links between sentences ; they approach neaxer to the odcerb in signifi- 
cation ; but the whole force of the phrases themselyes assames a daddedly 
attrihutlTe character, and not at all a predicative one^ 



Canneetivea of th$ Adverbial Sentence. 

We have before ahoum that there are two kinds of conjimotions:— - 
1. Those which connect two co-ordinate sentences together ; a% Man 
proposes and Crod dispoees; and 2. Those which connect the subor- 
dmafce sentence to &e principal ; as. You learn qnickly because ycu 
areattenUve, 

Of those which connect co-ordinate sentences, lliere axe in all three 
kinds— one copnlatiYe, and two disjunctive, as shown in the follow- 
ing examples 

L GopulatiYe, . . .as, John and Robert are here* 
IT -n- • 4.- (Distributive, .« John or lU)bert is here. 
IL IJisjunctive, | ^^^rsative, . . John is weU, but Robert is ilL 

The conjunctions of this class ^VQ shall consider more fiiUy when 
We come to the Analysis of Compound Sentences and their con- 
nectives. 
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The remaining class of conjunctions are all used to connect 
adverbial sentences to the principal. To enumerate the connec- 
tives of the adverbial sentence, tlierefore, we must give a complete 
Table of this class of conjunctions, which will correspond with those 
which we before designated by the title continuative. 

Hemark. — Those few conjunctions which, in addition to the relative pronoim, 
are used to introduce the noun and the adjective-sentence, are also used to 
govern adverbial sentences, bo that the connectiTes of the adverbial-seutcuce 
reftUj eomprehend aU the coiyuncHan$ of thif dan. 

TMe of CcnHnuaUve Cof^uneihM used to ccnnect JSktberdmaU 

Sentences wUh the Principal 

CAAf QB 800A as, now that, 

when. 
Before, ere. 
.After, 



r Point of time. 



i-TixQe. 



1 



Diixatioiiof time. 



Bepetitioii* 



S 

Id 



3 



Pkce. 



r Rest in. 
< Motion to. 
LMo^ion fiom. 



rLikenesB or analogy. 

Manner, i Eelation. 



r Whilst, ^ 
I As long as. 

rWhen. 

< Whenever. 

L As often as. 

Where. 
Whither. 

Whence. 
I As, as if, how. 



As though. 
r As • . » « as« 

< Than (not), so . . as. 
I I According as. 

l££^ or conseqnenoe. | 

f Beauiae, .fi)r, as, 



L Cause. 



Condition. 
Concession. 



^Pozpoee. 

illNiMfAti (1.) Ssfvnl of flie coujnnctiozui abovB smiiiMKatodiy fspMfaHy 



% inasniiidk as, fbsasniicii 
I Since, seeing that. 
1 1£, unless. 

t Except, in case, as. 

{Though, although, yet. 
Notwithstanding, however. 
'That, BO that. 
In order that, leak that 
not). 
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thofie of manner and canse^ are lued correlatMy with some advevbial exprea* 
Bion preceding ; thus 

• 

As is used coznIatiTeljr with sueh^ the tame, && 

Yet . • though. 

Or whmr, 

7%an . . 77wre or less. 

That u 9(mUme» nied coirelatiyelj viUi so, such, 

(8.) due muft lie taken not to confound tho adverbial witb the ftcQeefetTV 01 
liie Bonn Bentoae^ wben tbaj ace intzodnced by the same coig vnetloii ; thus, 

1. I know where he is. (Nonn-Mntonoe.) 

2. I know the place where he is concealed. (Ac^Jective-sentence.) 

3. They found him where I indicated. (AdVerbiiil-sentence,) 

In No. 1, the subordinate sentence is object to the verb know. In "No. 2, the 
subordinate sentence qualifies the noon place. In No. 3, the subordinate sen- 
tence qiialiAes the principal predicate founds and is therabre equivalent to an 
admK 

\ MMod ofAnalffMug Complex JSenienas, 

Example 1. 

A xeitei mwoqitamted witih the real oataxe ef a daarical edtioa- 
tioiii will pKobaUy undervafaie it, wlieii he aeea that ao laxge a portion 
of time 18 derotpd to the Btndj of a &w aneunt aiitiLOi% whose works 
aeem to have no direct bearing on tiie Btoj^es and duties of onr own 



First /Scheme, 

a, A reader, unacquainted with the real T 

nature of a classical education, will > Principal sentence to b. 
probably undervalue it, . . J 

bf when he sees .... Adv. sentenoe to a. 

c, that so large a portion of time is de- ^ 

voted to tiie study of a few ancient > Moim-sentsnce to h 
authors^ • • • J . 

lit whose wodoi seem to have no directl 

bearing m the studies and duties of > Adj. eentenoe to c. 
our own generatioQ. ^. • J 
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Third Sehmi, 

1. A reader, . . Pkincipal subject. 

2. unacquainted with the real ") 
nature of a classical edu- ^ Participial phrase enlarging sub. 



3. "will undervalue 

4. it, 

5. probably, . 

6. when he sees 

7. that so large 

a portion of time 

8. ia devoted . . 

9. to the study of 

a few ancient authors^ 

10. whose works • 



J 

Principal predioatb* 

Principal object. 

Extension of principal predicate. 
Adv. sent, qualifying prin^ sent. 

I Subj. to nooMentence after sees. 

Predicate to noun-aentence* 

I Indirect object to noanHmtenoe. 



( Subj. to adj. sentence qiuUifying 

I authors. 

Predicate to the same. 
Obj. to compoond pred. (11.) 
18. on the studies and duties of ) Prep, phrase dependent on yerbal 
our own generation. j noun hearing. 



11. seem to have . 

12. no direct bearing 



Example 2. 

< If death were nothing, and nought after death ; 
If, when men died; at once they ceased to be ; 
Returning to ihe barren womb of nothing, 

Whence first they sprung, then might the debauchee, 
Untrembling, mouth the heavens.* 



FirH Sekme. 



a J [If] derail were ndiliing, 

by [And] noiiglit [were] after death ; 

Cf [when] men died, 

(If at once they ceased to be, 
returning to the barren womb of 
nothing, 

e, Whence first tliey sprung, 
- (Then might the debauchee, 
/' |uAtrembling, moutli the heavens. 

0 



Adv. sent, to / (condition). 
Adv. sent, to / (condition). 
Adv. sent, to d (time). 
Adv. sent, to / (condition). 

Adj. sentence to d. 
Principal sentence io a, bgd* 
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Third Scheme, 

1. If dealii t»«re nolihiiigy Adverbial 0e&teiioe of eondition. 

' 2. [And] nought after deatli j j ^""^l^^f" ^^^^^ "^"^ 

8. [When] men died, Adverbial eentence of time qiudi 

I. J J fywg ceased. 

4. tlT] at once Extension of predicate ceased. 

(ttubjuct and i>redicate of adver- 
bial .sentence of condition, co- 
ordinate with 1 and 2. 
. 6. To be, Inf. object to o. 

7. Returning to tlie barren f Participial phrase qualifying sub- 
womb of nothing, I ject thei/. 

8. Whence first they sprung, | ^^^^^ sentence qualifying 

9. Then might tiie debauchee) r> • • i 

mouth tie heayens j ^^^^^ipal sentence. 

IC. UntrembHnff. Participle used as adrerbi otten- 

oon to predicate imJ/J^ nwuikP 

SEOT. T.^THE OOUPOUin) SINTBirCB. 

A sentence is called compound when it conlowM ium or MM prith 
dpal aenUnces co-ordinate with each other. 

There are a great many relations in which co-ordinate "ftntCTiOM 
sbttid to each other. The nature of the co-ordination beiug taken aa 
tibe baaifl of the daadfication, the Mowing four^ dMdon may be 
adopted:— -1. CopuktiTe co-ordination; 2. Disiunctivo co-ordina- 
tkn; $• Adversatiye do-ordination; 4. Illative co-ordination. 

1. Copulative Class. 

ft 

The uniliqg of two aaaertaona together copidaHveliff always implieB 
the mgMretddUion of a second proposition to tiie fbaUb, so aa to give a 
peotar extent of meaning to the whole ; as, 

Hannibal crossed the Alps, and desoended into tke^UUM of Ital$* 

* Scheme 3 may be made out with greater or Um ddtafl, f mn^ "^" ^ tQ,tha 
irinh of the teacher or the mmts of the 9ehok», 

o2 
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Sentences of this kind are frequently placed together without anj 
connexion; as, 

The present flies swift as an arrow, the past stands ever stilL 

Keamag maketh a full man, writing a correct man, speaking a ready man* 

This occnrs more particularly wlien wo wish to place two or mOM UietM in OOM- 
iratt, or to direct attention to each of them separatdi/, 

Co-ordiiiate Hentemces are united oopulatiTelybymeaDsof oonjuDO- 
tiimB, flooli as tiie fiiUowiiig: — Atid^ moreover^ fiaihmiwref hath... 
Ofu^ as wen as, Ukewtse, also, nor nsUhsTf &c* 

Th3 man walked, and the boy ran. 

He assisted us in our difficulty ; he aUo counselled us in our danger. 
Not only are the children uneducated, but tlw puintf wish them to be flO. 
No conduct can be delicate without beiiig oomct^ nor can it be eoneot with* 
oat being delicate. 

2. Dtsfmetivs Class. 

When two sentences are placed together, but tlieir meaning difloon* 
neoted or diatribnted, thejr form the caae of disfun^ivs co-ordination. 
Qaek aentencea are connected by the following conjnnodona:^ 
Either, or, neUher, nor, elss, otherwise ; as, 

He must return soon, or his affairs will go wrong. 

Cmma neither laft the camp, nor gave opportunity of fighting to the eoeinj. 
You mnit start soon, othenrite you will arriTe too late. 



3. Adversative Class. 

When the co-ordinate parts of a sentence present two assertions in 
opposition to one another, tiiey are said to be in adversative eo^ordi^ 
nation* 

Sometimes the second clause negatives the first ; as, 

He did not sail to China, but he held on his coune to AnstraUa^ 

But more commonly the second clause presents onlj a limitation 
or contrast to the first ; as, 

Abel was a shepherd, l^ut Cain was a tiller of the gEOond. 

The virtuous man dios, but virtue is eternal. 

The form peiishes; the matter, howeverj is indestroctiblt. 
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4. lUative Class. 



When the second of two sentences is placed in some kind of lexical 
relation to the first^ they are said to stand in illative co-ordination to 
each other; as, 

The shadow of the earth, in oveiy ponttOll| 18 round, 
Cotueguentl^ the earth is a globe. 

The two most oommon logical rdationB in which co-ordinate aen- 
tenoea stand to each other are :— 

1. The relation of logical conclusion or inference ; as, 

It is DO honour to be rich, nor any sin to he poor ; therefore it is foolish to 1)6 
aahamod of poverty, or to strive after the appearance of being rich. 

2. The relation of e§eci or comequencs \ as, 

He wu always an hononzaUe man, a»(2 constigymUy his fiiends trusted hisiL 

. Conneciwes proper to Co^crdinaU Sentenees. 

The connectives proper to co-ordinate sentences are : — 

1. The connectivci the distributivei and the adversatiye conjunc- 
tions (vide p. 24). 

2. Those illative adverbs which, though fundamentally adverbial 
in their nature, yet perform the office of relating one sentence to 
anoiher ; as, consequently f howewr^ therefore^ neoertheHess^ &o. 

Table of Conjunctions and Conjunctive Adverbs used to connect 

Co-ordinate Sentences, 

r And, also, likewise, as weU as. 
GopoktiTe^ \ Moreover, further, furthermore, both • . • and, alsS 



Not only... but 




f Either, or* 
Neither, nor. 
t Otherwise, else. 




But, on tlie other hand. 



Adversative, 



However, notwithstanding. 
On the one hand, on the other hand. 
Tet, still. 
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STXTiX 



lUatiYe, 



'Therefore, thereupon, wherefore, 
AccoEdinglyy oonsequently. 
Hence, wheace, then, and flo. 



Stmark. — The adTobial coimectiTM flie6flqii«nlly joined with a conjunction 
wroper to form a connpxion 'between sentences; 88^ The town WM badlj 
demided, and ther^are became a prey to the enemy. 



CotUracUon of Oompinaid Smtmca* 

It often happeiu that diiFerent portions of a compound lenteaoe 
have either the eame subject^ or tlie feme predicate, or the eamo 
objes^ or the aame extenaona. In suoh caae^ the element which is 
bommon to each co-ordinate part is not necessarily repeated ; and the 
sentence la then said to be eontracUd, 

Contractions may take place equally weK, whetlier llid connexion 
of the difbfrent sentences be copolatiTe, disjunctii're, adTeraativc, or 
illative 

1. CopulatLve; as, 

God sQstainfl^ and gorenui the world. 

2. DisjunctiTe ; as, 

Either a knaTe, or a fool muBt lia?B done this. 

3. AdyersatiTe; a% 

Kot a knave^ bnlT a fool has done it 

4.. Illative; as, 

Lions have daws^ and consequently were intended to seise their prey 

In compound sentences there may be 

1. Two or more subjects and one predicate; as, 

The trade- wind^ and monsoons are permapent 

2. Two or more predicates and one subject; a% 

The aur expands, and becomes lighter by heat 

3. Two or more objects to one predicate ; as, 

The son iUnmines the moontains and the valleys. 
4* Two or more abnihur extensions to die ppedicato ; as, 

Hoistoie is efapantedftom the water, and efsn from the snow. 
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Stuuwks, — 1. We often find a manifold extension, not only of the subject 
and predieate^ but aim of the <>i j t and the Taiions extendomi of the pndieate. 
In manv of these latter eases, we mny conTcnientl^ regard the sentence as sim- 
ple, and lookiq^ the eompoimd oli^jecte or eitoinons as heing merelj enianfe' 
ments; aB, 

Oomponnd Objeofc. 

God made the iuii, moon, and sta^, and all things in than. 

Oomponnd litHuloa* 

He goyems them all with wisdom, and truth, and justice. 

A variely of oontnetioDS maybe combined in one sentenee^ as £li41oiri 

"With every efibrt, with every hreath, and with every motion — voluntary or 
involimtary — a part of the muscular substance becomes dead, separates from 
the living part, combines with the remaining portions of inhaled oxygen, and 
ie icnoved. 

Here there are four predicates, having but one sul^eet, and three extensions 
of these predicates distinct from each olbcr. To exprei<s the entire meaning 
of the sentence in separate sentences, we should have first to repeat the sub> 
ject with each predicate, making fonr simple sentences, and then repeat each 
of thofe sentenoee with each of the extensions— maldng twelve senteneea In aO. 



MMod of Analifshff Compound Swulenm. 

Bourdaloue is indeed a great reasoner, and inculcates hia doc- 
trines with much zeal, piety, and earnestness, but his style ifl 
verbose ; ho is disagreeably full of quotations from the Fathers, 
and he wants imagination. 

First Scheme. 

a Bourdaloue is indeed a great Principal sent. co«ord* with 

reasoner, (/, e, 

h And inculcates hia doctrines Prin. sent. cop. to a, contracted 

with much zeal, piety, and in sub. a. 

earnestness, 

c But his slyle is verbose ; Prin. sent, ad vers, to a and h, 

J lie is disa^eeably full of quo- Prin. sent. cop. to adyers. to a 

tations from the Father^i and h. 

$ And be wants Iwii^natiqn. Prin. sent cop. to c, 4 adwa. to 

a and h. 
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AU sentencefli whether simple^ compleZ| or compoundi mnj now 
he analyfled aooording to Second Sehme, 

Example 1. 

Some dream that they can silenoe when they will 

The Btorm'of piission, and say, ^ Peace^ he still; • 

But * thus far and no farther^ when addressed 
To the wild waves, or wilder human breast, 
Implies authority, which never can 
And never ought to be the lot of man. 

Exany^le 2. 

High above all a cloth of state was epread, 
And a rick throne^ as bright as annny day, 
On which there aat most braye embelliahed 
With royal robes and goi^eons airayi 
A maiden queen, that shone, as Titen'a ray, 
In glittering gold and peerless predons atooie& 

Example 3 (Jbr Fractice)* 

Who only asks for humblest wealth. 
Enough for competence and health, 
. And leisure, when hia work is done. 
To read his book 
By chimney nook, 
Or stroll at setting of the sun ; 
Who toils as every man ehould tosl. 
For fiur reward, erect and free : 
This is the man— 
Thebestofmesfc^ 
This is tbe man, we bhaii to be ! 
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CHAPTER n. 

ON THE LAWS OF SYNTAX. 

The Laws of Syntax may be divided into t^vo classes: first, 
Those few general or fundamental principles which are common 
to nearly all languages ; and secondly, Thoae more special rules 
wMch relate particularly to the English language as sach. 

L The Fundamental Laws of Syntax. 

The principles of analysis which have been already explained, 

- show that there arc only three main classes of relations in 'which 

Avords stand to each other in a sentence. 

1. The relations between the subject and predicate. {Fredicative 

relation.) 

2. The relations between tlie predicate and its yarious eohurge- 
ments. {Objective relatioiu) 

d. The xelatbns between the noun and its attributes, (AUribiUive 
. relation,) 

The fundamental law of the predicative relation is as follows 
Rule L — The verb must agree with its mUtfeet in number and person* 

The subject is usually said to be in the nominative case. In the noun these 
is no distinction of inflexion to point out tlio subject or object ; but in the 
pronouns such a distinction exiutSf and the proper nominative form most be 
careftdly observed when the pionoun is need as subject to a sentenoe. 

The fundamental law of the objective relation is as follows : — 
Kule II. — Active verbs and prepositions take nounSf or eomething 
equivalent to nouns, after thein, as their object, 

SmarJc. — In the case of pronouns, the peeoliar oljectiTe finrtn miisfc always 
be used after verbs and prepositions. 

The fimdamental law of the attHkuliioe reUxtkm is as feUowa :— 
Bule TXL-^very adjective^ or word used as an a^eeUve^ qual\fiee 
Bome noun expressed or understood, or otherwise distinguishes it. 
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Attributes and distmotions may be expressed 

(1.) By the adjective ; as, The man, thia man, good man. 

(2.) By the possessive pronouD| or the posseflBiYe case; aSyJI^ 
mother ; my father' a house. 

(3.) By a noun in apposition ; as, William the Conqueror. 

(4.) By prepositional and participial phzases ; aB» A man ^ virttHBi 
lihe son ahming in iU ttrength, 

Bnle T7. ^Adverbs modify the meaning of any words, which con- 

vey the idea of an action or attnbute^ and not the idea of existence, 
i. 0. They may modify the verb, the adjective, and the adverb. 
Eule V. — Copulative and disjunctive particles unite iogcther 

notions or assertions^ which hold the same relation in any given 

sentence, 

Bcmark. — The distinction should be remembered between conjimctions which 
merely couple words and sentences together co-ordinatelyj and Chose which in- 
troduce and govern subordinate sentences ; as, 

1. John goes, and JVTaryfollows. (Co-ordinate,) 

2. If John go^ Hazy inU fbUow. (SubordimUeJ) 

The above role applies only to the former due of ceiqiiiifl ti dBg. Thoee 
conjunctionB which we have tenned conHnMaHvt, may oouple tUsaimikir moods 
and tenses. 

fL Special Kales of Syntax. 

Besides the above five fundamental iaws of Syntax, which are the 
same for all languages, there are a nmnber of special rules relating 
- particularly to the English language, which should be kept in mind 
as aids eitlier £>r spealoDg, composmgi or paxamg . correctly. The 
most important of l^ese special roles are lihe lowing:— 

1. Boles iL£LATiiia lo tue Noun. 
1. The nonwuaive case. 

(1.) Two singular nouns as subject, connected by and, will haye 

a verb in the pliiral after them ; as, John and Thomas are ready. 

(2.) Two singular nouns as subject, connected by or or nor, will 
have the verb in the singular ; aa John or Thomas has done this. . 

Bemark. — If there are two nominatives connected by or, one singular and tlie 
other plural, the verb will agree with the plural ; as. The carpenter ox the 
masons have done this work, 

(3.) A collective noun, in which ^he idea of unity is not pronii- 
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nent, will generally take a Twb in the pliml ; ao, The people wen 

divided. 

N.B,^In every case the nnmber of the verb follows Uxe 9ign(fioaikfn of the 
snlgoet lather tiban the form, 

(4.) When a noun, fbllowed hj a participle, stands alone m a 

sentence, witihiout governing or being governed by any other words, 
the noun is said to be in the nominative absolute ; as, Spring comings 
the swallows appear. This we have already shown to be equivalent 
to an adverbial sentence. 

(5.) A noun, used after the interjection 0, is said to be in the 
nominative of address ; as, 0 death| where is thy sting 7 

(G.) The verb to he takes two nominativeSy the one before and the 
oUier after it ; as, Marlborough was a generaL 

Bemark. — In these cases it is admissilile for the verb to agree either vitk the 
nominatiTe before or after it Thtis we can say with efHal p ii O|jri i if, The 

wages of sin is death ; or, The wages of sin are death. 

Xhe intranaitLYe verbs appear, become, groU), seenif look, and 
sereral pasnve Terb% as, to be edUed, tuoMd, eiteimedf follow the 
same rale. 

2. Rules relating to appoHHon. 

(1.) A noun or pronoun standing in apposition to another noun 
or pronoun, is in the same case with it. 

(2.) When noiuis standing in apposition are in the possessive 
case, the s and the apostrophe are used with only one of them i a% 
I have read a play of Shakspere's, the great English poet. 

(3.) The pronoun of the second person stands in appositioii with 
Ihe person addressed ; as. Ye valleys, sing I 

(4.) The cognate nounSy before and after the Terb to be, mxy be 
oonsidered as in apposition with each other, 

3. Eules relating to the possessive case. 

(1.) When two nouns come ti)gether, the one denoting possession, 
in relation to the other^ the first is put in the possessive case ; as, 
John's hor«e. 

(2.) If there are two or more possessivea together, the s ana 
apostrophe are affixed only to the last; aa, John, WiUiam, and 
Mary's share. 

(3.) The possessive form may sometimes be used with o/i u, 
h house of my fathers. Thi% howereri should only be used ^ 
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equivalent to * One of my father's houses ; * and is, oonseqaentiy, 
only correct when a person is supposed to bATe fievend of the things 

referred to. 

(4.) The possessive case is sometimes used alone, the second noun 
being understood ; as, When you come to St Paul's, tam to the left. 
Here church is understood, 

4. Special roles relating tothe objective oaae. 

(1.) NeatetyerbB Kxmetimes take hi olg«ofcateihein,pa!rtieiilar]^ 
in the case of nouns denoting UmBf epaeef or wnauurmnmi; as also 
in the case of those which are derired fnm ihe asme root as the 
corresponding yerb ; as, I watched iMs iUiar». I walked yimrfliftfof* 
Let me die the death of the lighteotis. 

(2.) Some passive verbs take an object after them ; as, I was a^ed 
that question yesterday. 

(3.) Some transitive verbs, particularly verbs denoting giving^ 
lending^ teaching, promising, &c., take two objects after them ; as, 
He gave me a book ; John lent my Mend a pound, the schoolmaster 
teaches his scholar arithmetic. 

(4.) Than is followed by the objective case of the relatiye ; as, 
A man, than whom I never saw a better. In all other instances the 
ease of the woxd after ihan is determined by its place in iSt» subor- 
dinate sentence of comparison; as, He loted John better than he 
(loved me). He loved John better than I (bted him). 

J?MUirik— It is aLso sanctioiied by good usage to iise ths otjeetiTS cf fhs filit 
pasoBalpioiMMm after than; as, *Heis taUnthanme;' 

n. SOLBS BBLATme TO t^fiOHODNS. 

1. Penonal pronouns maak inSSi lite notuui ibr wfaicb liiey 
stand, in gender, number, and person ; as, This is the man, w1k» 
spent AtSs life in Afiica. I lore my mother, ehe is always kind 
to me. 

2. The relative must agree mth its antecedent in gender, number, 
and person. Its case will bo determined, not by the antecedent, but 
by its relation to the verb in its own sentence ; as, This is the man, 
who sells cloth. This is the thing, which I despise. 

3. If no noun come between the relative and the verb, the rela- 
tLve is in the nominative case ; but if a nomi oome betweeOf that • 
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noun will be the subject of the rerb, and the relative will be the 
object ; as, The maS) who honours me. The niau, whom the king 
-honours. 

4. Sometimes a relative is governed by a preposition following 
it ; as, The boy whom I Rpoke of is gone. 

5. When several pronouns of difTcrcnt persons are joined together 
to form a subject, the verb agrees with the first person rather than 
the second, and the second rather than the third ; aSy You and 1 
(wo) go together. You and he (you) will come presently. 

. 6. The objeotiye case of the relative is often omitted ; as, The 
man I saw yesterday ; &x ' The man whom I saw yesterday.* 

7. A» is sometimes used as the compotmd relative; e.g. The 
words are as fi>llow. Here aa is equivalent to ihoae which, 

III. KULES RELATING TO VeRBS. 

1. The BuhjuncUve mood. 

The form pectdiar to the subjunctive mood is used only where 

uncertainty and futurity are both implied j as, If ho arrive to-mor- 
row, I shall be there. 

2. The infinitive mood. 

(1.) A verb may be put into the infmitive mood by another verb, 
by an adjective, and by a noun ,* aa, I wish to go. He is worthy to 
be elected. His capacity to think is amazing. 

(2.) Some verbs are followed by the infinitive mood without to, 
especially verbs signifying to hid^ to ««, to make, to need, to fed^ 
oibBerve^ &c. ; as, I bade him go. I saw hun do it I made him 
give it np^ You need not try. 

The to 1 oforo the infinitive mood Is soDMtimeg equivalent to the pieporitioii 

in order to ; as, He eats to live. 

3. Verbs used absaluttHy. 

The imperative, the infinidve, and the participle in ing are some- 
times used absolutely, i.e. independently of other parts of the 
sentence; as, Many boys, say twenty, were present To tell yoa 
the trath, I do not believe him. Judging at random, there wera 
above a hundred. 

4. )Some verbs of motion form their compoxmd tenses by is instead 
of has } as, lie ia come. They are gone. 
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5. Many verbs require a pariaonlar prefpoaition after them ; e»g« 
To depart reguint firam. To pray rtguint for. 

To despair ••• ct, To differ ••• from. 

To cope ... mth« Bee, ^ See, 

In these cases (which are called preposition-verbs) the origmal Twba arc 
usually intransitive, and become transitive by the addition of tho preposition. 
The verb and the preposition together may then be r^arded as one active 
verb, and the noun following can be considei«d as the obiect. 
Thib paiine ftnm of preposition-Terbs can aim be em^ojed; aa, 

The rule is departed from. 
His life is despaired of. 
He cannot be coped with. 

6. If one verb depends upon another, they must observe a proper 
succession of tenses ; i. e. a verb in a purely past tense cannot be 
connected mth a verb in a present tenaei and oontrarily; e.g. I 
think he can succeed. I thought he could succeed. 

7« Verbals in ing may govern an objectiye caae like a verb, or 
may be used with a poBBeaaiye case like a noun; aa, Hia opening the 
window waa the canae of my cold. The enemy'a deoemng him waa 
the oanae of hia failure. The ainging of the hiida ia delightloL 

IV. EuLsa BELATma to Abjxotivb8. 

1. The adjeotiye naoally precedes the noun ; as, A good man. 

2. If the adjective be qualified by some adverbial expressioni or 

accompanied by another adjective, it usually follows the noun; as, 
A man most just and true. A scholar proud of hia ability. 

3. In comparing tvvo objects, the comparative degree should be 
used in preference to the superlatiye ; as, This house is the better of 
the two. 

4. The diafcingniHhing adjective should be repeated when two dif- 
ferent objecta are spoken of, but not otherwise ; thus we say, I have 
Been the iron and wooden bridge, if only one ia ipohm of\ but I 
hare aeen the iron and Ihe wooden bridge^ if mm (toi nm ia 
apohmof, 

ON THE PBINCIPLES OF PUNCTUATION. 

The foregoing aoalysia enables us to compriae all the main pim- 
ciples of punotuation in a few simple rules i-^ 

1. The subject, predicate, object, and simple adjmicfea of a sen- 
tence ahonld not be separated fh>m each other by any point whatevw. 

K 
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2. Subordinate lentexices and participial clauies should be aepa- 
rated by a oomina. 

8. Co-ordinate eentenoei Bh<ndd be separated by a temio^ 

4. What a lai^ger ditimon than the semicolon is required in the 

members of a sentence to make tlie senBe apparent, a colon is used ; as, 
(1.) When a nimiber of subordinate sentences have reference to 
one common apodosis. 

(2.) When a co-ordinate sentence is employed as a distinct pro- 
position, without any connecting particle. 

5. When a senteiioe terminates^ it should be indieafted by a loll 
irtop* 

^ B«mari8»^i, tn oonfcraeted ioiteiiees, the odUtaral snhjeets^ pndiostei^ ob- 
jects, or a4]*nnct8 should bd separated from each other by a comma. 

2. As the rules of punctuation roally depend on the connection of the thoughts 
in a passage, the comma maj be dropped in the case of subordinate s(Oteiaoe8| 
■ad me semuolon ehaaged into a comma in that of oo-OfdiiwteMiitenees, ▼hen- 
•▼er the connection of the4hoBgfats is ttrarasll^ dossi as^ Hi fhst aiade aO 
thiii0i is God. 

TABLE S'OS PABaiNG. 
NOUN. 

ADJECTIVE. 

A^.inthe||mp.^ j degree, {Jj^g^Z^ 



pitoKoint. 

r masc*] 



subj. to the verb — 
or, absolute, 
y olj. after the Tttb (flC 

prop.) 

possesfliye | attn- 
caso, oTf in v butivo 
^ apposition, J to— ^ 
Poeseea pfon. qnsU^flBtg v 

HeL piQo. lefcr, to-»: ■ gmiu^ w mnM^t^'^pfnm {¥m at ateei): 
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[auxiliary] vkrb. 
Terb aaz. — indicating 



passive vuict^. 
porf. plup. fuC. tense, 
iiDper/ oondi poten. MUMNiL 
.pz<%resiiTe^ emphatae/orm of mb. 



[principal] verb. 

Irreg. ) intrans. ( (^i pi^rsing orally, name ^nncival parts, e. g. I takt. 

' ltook,lha,Y9takm, 




pMsent 
past 



future I WJ agreeing 

ftitpeil J with its 

■ttbi.«— — 

PARTICIPLE. 

Rwseot. 1 . ( act 1 

Ptat. / P**^ ipass./^*^^^ ^, attrilmtlw to , 

ADVERB. 

r place, 1 

PRBPOSITION. 
Preposition, goveming i 

COKJUNCnON. 



INTIiRJECTIOK. 
IntaifMika 



at 
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PEOSODT. 

1. PoBTRT differs from FitosE in the object it has in Tiew, and in • 
flie fenn which it employs. 

It addreflBes itself primiiriJy to the imagination and feeUngB, and 
tends to derate and to please. Prose speaks to onr reason; its 
olrjeet is to oonvince and to instmct. 

2. In finrm. Poetry is bound by BfETRB, L e. certain fixed rules 
with regard to the sdection of words and their arrangement in 
Verses. Prose is entirely free from all such rcstrictionBy and sub- 
ject only to the general laws of euphony. 

3. The principal element of verse is Rhythm. A second but not 
indispensable element is Rhyme. 

4. Rhythm is the undulation of sound produced by the altema- 
nation of long and short syllables, or rather of accented and un- 
accented syllables. 

5. In versification those syllables are oonsidered long, which have 
an AodNT or stress on tfaem, and those are treated as short, which 
are tmaooented. 

6. Erery word in the language has an accent, viz. the Wobd- 
AOGSNT, by which it is marked as a nnit in the spoken language. In 
writing, the interval left between the words serves the same purpose. 

7. Every word of two syllables has one accented and one unac- 
cented syllable. In English, the majority of such words have the 
word-accent on the first syllable (the Penultimate), as rlghteoua, 
pleasure, ddty, tdking, Annals, eAstem, legend. 

8. Tnere is, however, a great number of words of two syllables, 
which have the word-accent on the second syllable (the Ultimate), 
as content, rem&in, within, althodgh, provide. 

9. Sometimes it is the word-accent alone that distingaishes words, 
which otherwise would not differ in pronnnciation ; as, p^ect and 
perfect, o6njure and conjiire, c6ndact and oonddot, 61:geot and obj^ 

10. In words of three sy^bles. the word-aooent is seldom on the 
las^ as in cavalier, devot^ disregard, «otertafii| invalid, magazfner 
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peamirBf xecoUdct It ia mostly on the Penultimatei as in iuio6- 
vered, prop6rtion, Bostafning, dep&Gident^ nutritious, periKctingi ae* 
Ucteih, ezdlting, submiBsiye, eternal, alreidj, increasing, abidance ; 

or it is on the Antepenult (the last but two), as in m&jesty, pr6Yi- 
dent, t6wering, dnomy, wickedly, patriot, m(5moiy. 

11. The great bulk of the English language consists of words of 
one, two, or three syllables. Perhaps no word (excepting com- 
pounds) derived Irom the Anglo-Saxon has four syllables.* They 
never have the word-accent on the last syllable, and rarely on the 
firsti as ^bitraiy, Arbitrarily, ndceaaary, pr6montoiy, dccuracy} ille- 
gory, Apoplexy, dcrinaony, celibacy, c6ntroversy, desultory, but 
mostly on the Fennltiniate, as hori^ntal, ignominious, intercession, 
inund&tion, manifesto, misdem^our, or on the Antepenultimate, as 
obliterate, occ4nonal, original, prop6rtionate, proximity.f 

12. The English language contains a great number of words ol 
which the pronunciation is varied, especially by tiie older poets, to 
suit the exigencies of versification, inasmuch as syllables can be cut 
ofF or added. This is done in the following instances: — 

(1.) A consonant is often dropped to fucilitato tlio contraction of two sylla- 
bles, as ta'en, o'er, e'er, i'th', o'Lh', o'clock, — for takeu, over, ever, if the, on 
the ov of the, of the dock. 

(2.) Elisknui of vowels and consonants are of frequent occurrence, as I'm, 'tis, 
'twas, 'twere, I'll, I'd, they're, I've^ let's, fi» I am, it is, it wbb, it were, I will, 
I wonld, they are, I have, let us. 

(3.) Vowels merge in the pronunciation so as to form only one syllable j 

power, jewel, ruin, bellowing, Raphael, mutual, to •ntrap, the upright. 

(4.) Without throwing out the consonant which eeparates two pyllables, pootfi 
contract these syllables, tho consonant being generally a liquid (/, ?n, n, r), or a 

soft sibilant {s, th), as spirit, amorous, adventurous, temporal, difference, 

chiisteiuiigt zeasoDi pEison, misenble^ neither, whether, other, poyerty, riteted, 

* These words are mostly borrowed directly or indirectly (through the 
French) from the Latin, and some, especially scientific terms, from the Greek, 
The greater number of them hftve been introdneed dnee the formation of mo- 
dem En^^Jah, and this is the reason why they are not fimiliaTly known to the 

uneducated. 

t Let the student go over a portion of any ordinary poems, and obserre 
the respective numbers of words of one, two, three and more syllables, noting 
the accent in each, and marking how many of each daaa are accented on the 
last, and the several preceding syllahleSv He will he atmi&l^ the fact, that 
without counting proper names and oompoimdfl aeaicdy ai^ words of fous 
q^Uables occur. 
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heaTen ; thiu ' sjurftual ' becumM a wwd of two lyUabki. ( Amidte Zmi; 

V. 402 ; I. 202.) 

(5.) "Words aro expanded by tlie ir.sertion of vowr-ls, csp<»cially before liquidB, 
as th(o)ruug!i, board (proii. bo-anl), rememb(e)rance, duld(e)reD, ha&d(e)lm£^ 
eiiib0b(6)lod, jugg(o)lcr, Kiig(e)}aod, wTeBt(e)Iiiig, ooai]|iaDd(e)metit 

(6.) The verbal Unjiiuiitiun e^f of ihc past trase and the participle is sonndtd 
in verse, even wlioro it ha^ bo^Mi tiro; ; • d in profit, as langhM for kngh'd. 

(7.) The short vowel preceding the iaat syiiabio is sounded in foeh termi- 
iiatiuns as tlie following 

t0ii| as in coufusi-ou, icr, as in soldi-er, 

iOf . Porti-a» id, . Daoi-d,' 

iapcj . marri-aga^ «a, . Fadn-a, 

ioft, , oce-an, ius Demetn«a% 

and iu others of a similar nature. 

13. The words with their given iminber and order of accented and 
unaccented syllables are tlic material for the formation of rhytbmioal 
lines or verses. 

14. The imits of which verses are made up, are not Bingle sjrliablefl, 
but complexes of syU^UoB called Feet. 

15. A foot is bound together bj a rhythmical accent called Absis. 
This accent, though generally ccanddii^ with the word-accent, must 
be distini^shod from it. It does not exist in prose, and it ia sub- 
ject to certain laws, treated of below (No 24). 

16. A metrical foot consjsta at least of two syllables, of whioh 
one ia long and the otlier tliort. 

17. If the iii'st syllable is long and tlie second shorty the foot is 

called a Trochee . ^ , as righteous, pleasure. 

18. If the first syllable is short and the second bng» <h« fixyt ia 

W • V ~ 

called an Iaubus, ^ as whereto, content. 

19. A foot of three sylluhles admits of several varieties; but only 
two of these, and these vei*y rarely, are used in English yeraiiica- 

tion, viz : — 

(1.) The D^OTKL, which consists of one long sellable followed by two short 

ones, _ ^ ^ , as genenl, stnetuy, separate, regular. 
(2.) The Anapast, formed by two short and one long ItylUbU^ «^ v «• 

WW — w w ~ w V/ — ww«- 

sngineery impolite^ interrene^ onfcsat 

20. A foot is not neoesaarily made up of one word. It may ooa • 

sist of separate words aa — to work, of heaven, his foe ; or of parts 
of words, as — 

Those bar | barons ag | es past 
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If the ends of the metrical feet always coincided witli tlio ends of 
words, the rhythm would become intolerably monotonoua and ua« 
pleasant. 

21. Of the various rhythma £>rmed by the feet juat enumerated, 
the Iambic is by iar the most commoa in Engliah. 

22. lainbic yenea are of diflforent lengtih, aocoidkig aa they are 
^formed by two or more Iambic &et The most important Iambic 

yeifle ia lhat which conaiatB of five f^et or ten ayUaUea, and which, 
if unrhymedy ia called Blamk Tebse. It ia the regiUar metre of the 
English dxamatiata; it was employed by Milton fi>r Epic poetry, and 
by Cowper and others for didactic and other poems. 

"We shall (jnter more fiiUy into the examiiiatLon of the structure 
of this verse, in which the greater part of the foregoing selection is 
written. 

23. The blank verse is admirably adapted for the drama, as of all 
verses it approach ( s nearest to prose, and therefore suits the dia- 
logue, which, in almost any other verse, would appear strained and 
unnatural; yet it ia aufficiently rhythmical to raise the language of 
the drama above mere proac Its aptneaa for Epic poetry, however, 
ia very qnaatkmablei, as it lacks weight and dignity* 

24. Olie Engliah language lenda itself very readily to Ibim the 

lambio rhythm, m much ao, that entire Teiaee may be found in ae- 

veral prose wntera, which eacaped them unwittingly. The ' Spectator,' 

No. 459, has the following: 

For infitanca, in th&t disputable point, 
Of MESecnting mea for consdenee? laks^ 
BesideB embitteting thds minds with hatred, fte. 

25. Under the influence of the Iambic rliythm the laws regard- 
ing the accent of words are considerably modilied. In every word 
of three syllables, as we have already Been (No. 10), one syllable has 
tlie word-accent. This syllable has also the Arsis, or verse-accent. 
But, as in an Iambic line, every third syllable must have the Arsis, 
the Allowing effects are produced : — 

(1,) H the word-acceut is on the first ayllable, tlio tliird syllable, though ne- 
cessarily destitute of the word-accent, receives a ver.so-accent, imparted to it by 
thd vndulating force of the Iambic rhyllim, and in measured a£, - s/ - ; as, 

Tiist to the height of this apreat ir^fUTnitU 
I may assert etconisl Mvidtnct, 
JLadJM^ the wajB of God to man* 
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(2.) If the word-accent in on the last Billable, the first syllable receives au 
Andt fye fhe nme geMon, and the ircwd ia measnred as . ^ . u sdrenidt. 

^3.) If the word-accent is on the second syllable, the first and third mnst re» 
main unaccented, but the syllable which precedes the wozd and that which fol- 
lows leceiYCfl the Arsis ; as, 

Of ihkt forbidden tre^ whose mortal taste — 
ixk. thi hegkming^ h6wtih6 HeaTens and Earth-^ 

Invoke thy aid to mv advinturoics song— > 
'Prom their OreHar uid transgress His will— 

Hurled headlong flaming £rom the ethireal sky 
To bottomltai jMfvUMMt fhire to dwell. 

2G. The same law applies to words of more than three syllables. 
Starting from the word-accent, every second syllable countiDg either 
forwards or backwards, must have a verse-accent; aa^ 
In idam&ntine chains and penal fire, 

Who durst defj' the Omnipotinf to 4rms— 
That with reiterdied crimes he might — 
IrrieowMabU to our grand foe. 

27. The great number of words of one syllable, which are not 
notional (nouns, adjectives, verbs, or adverbs), but flexional (articles, 
conjunctions, prepositions), are under the same influence of the 
adjoining accented syllable, just as if they were not separate words, 
but parts of the adjoining words. Thus, in 

Sweet Auburn 1 lovelieat village 4/" the plain, 
<^ has the rhTthmioal aooeiit» because it is aepazated hj an nnao- 
oented from an accented B7llable. But in 

Dear lovely Infers of innocence and ease, 
of is depressed into an imaccented syllable by the adjoining accents. 

28. The blank verse consists of five Iambic feet, which may be 
thus represented : ^ J ^ J* 

29. In Shakspere one atyllable is often added, without altering 
the character of the verse, except in making the termination leai 
abrapt and strong, as, 

Ky T^ntnzes iu!e not in one b6ttaiB trtstoZ, 
It is seldom, however, that several Teraes of eleven syllables saooeed 
each other, Milton uses them veiy sparingly ; as, 

Of r6bel ingels, h^ whose aid aspiring. 
80. Instead of the blank verse, we often meet in the drama with 
the Iambic Senarins, i. e* an Iambic verse of six feet : J J 
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^ ^ ^ This verse is sometimes employed to arrest the atten- 
tion, and to mark the passiige out from tlie other lines, as in the 
Merchant of Venice^ Act. ii. Scene 7, where the iuscriptiona on the 
cadcetB are escpieBsed in such Yerses: 

Who cho68cth md, shall gain, what m&ny in6n desin. 

Who chooseth me, shall g^t, as much as hh deserves ; ' . 

Who chodseth me, must give and hazard all he hath. 

Yet many verses of tliis class seem to be used without any especial 
object, merely to suit the convenience of the poet 

81. To vaxy the uniformity of the Iambic metre, the classical 
poets used to substitute other metrical feet for the pure Iambus. 
English poets have availed themselveB of this liberty oi]ly to a limited 
extent) as the language does not admit of the metrical refinement of 
the andents. 

32. The best sabstitnte for the Iambus is the Sj ondee, consiBting 
of two long syllables. This, however, can be but rarely employed, 
as pure Spondees can only be produced in English in compound 
words, e.g. breast-plate, and by joining separate words. 1'hus a 
very good elTect can be produced; as, for instance, in the beautiful 
lines of Pope : 

wSen .Ajaz Btrives some rock's vast we^ht to dixow 
The Ihie too lahowx, bxA the vrmdBmove ^ow, 

Milton also employs the Spondee ; as, 

\y " — — 1^ — \y — — 

Otmtai'Bjirsi t^wobedienoe and the hviU-^ParadUe Loot, h 1, 

As (m»0riit/imae».'-'Rinidi8$ Lost, i. 62. 
83. The ancients never used t^e Trochee instead of the Iambus, 
as its rhythm, which descends or falls from long to short, is entirely 
opposed to the rising or ascending Iambic rhythm. But in English 
poetry the Trochee is very frequently found in the place of the 
Iambus, and Milton, in particular, has purposely adopted it very 
often, in order to take from the Iambic rliythm some of its light 
tripping character, and by making it rougher, to render it more 

suitable for epic poetry : 

— \j \j — \j — \y — — — 

Favoured of heaven so highly, to fall off. 
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Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, ^vheie peace. 

84. The Anapaest (^^ w -) ^ ^7 ^® ancients as a substitute 
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for the Iambus. There arc verncs in Shakspere wliere the aame 
seems to liave been done ; bu tlie ciiaes are exceptional, and many 
of them very doub.-iil. In the cage of many words it is difEcult for 
OS to know, what was the exact pzonunoiation in Shakflpere'a tima. 
In other instances these verses are corrupt, and if the correct read- 
ing oould be restored, it wonld perhaps be found, that the Anapaest 
is spurious. Nevertheless, it must perhaps be admitted, that Shaks- 
pere has occanonally allowed himself a license in using an Anapeest 
instead of an Iambus, and espe'dally when proper names occurred ; as, 

Did pretty Je^sicUt like& little shrew. 
85. Each verse is separated from that which follows, by a rhyth- 
mical Pause. This is effected by the coincidence of the terminatiQii 
of a word with the termination of the last ^t. A logical pause is 
gaisnUy found at the same plaD% ie. ihe last word of a line ia 
logioalij more olosely oonnected with the preceding words, of the 
same lUie tbfm with the banning of the following line. This is, 
however, fiv fiom being a tmiversal role. Milton, particularly, often 
avoids a logical pause at iht end of his lines, and Shakspero places 
at the end of verses even such words as and, i/, and others which 
are intimately connected with what follows ; as, 

In such a place such sum, or ams, as are 

Expressed in the condition. — Mtrohant of Vmiee, i* 8. 

Cbme, mv swttst wife, my deaicst iBoUier, sod 

MjfrieDOs of nobis tou^ w* n I am iatOi^CMolamtt, i?« 2. 

Mistake me not, to save my ye ; for if 

I had feaxed death, of all the men i' th' world. — Bid. iy. 6. 

36. Logical pauses arc not limited in English Blank Verse to any 

parttoular locality.* Their variety oontiibutea much to diversify 

and enliven the rhjtfam. Where they occur frequently, they serve 

ta indicate an unsettled or agitated nund, whereas their absence 

flhowB an easy nnruflied temper. This will appear on examining 

libe opening lines of the Merchant of Venice i-^ 

Antonio, In 800th||| I know not, why I am sc ssd;| 
It wearies me;l you say.H it wearies yoa;| 
Bat bow I easgnt it^l fbiind t»H or cams by il^l 



* The laws which, in classical metres, roLrnlato the co'stira (paoses) have no 
bearing at all on English versiiication. WiLii tho exception of the old ballad 
BMtae and the AleMmdrin^ no Boglish wms zequire a csesnra in a fixed pLaoe 
of 01 acy leisci 
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Wliat stuff 'tis made of,| wliereof it i« bQm,i 
I am to learn ;| 

And itusli ft vant-wit sadness maJces of mej 
That I haTO mndi adoQ to know myself. |t 

Salarino, Your mind is tossing on tho ocean;! 
There, -whero your argosies, witli porily SiiilJ 
Like signiora and rich burghers, on the flood, j 
Or, II as it were, I the pageants of the Bea,| 
Do overpeer the petty traffickenbl 
That cort'sy to them,|| do them reverence, 1| 
As they fly by them with thoir wovon wii)gs.|| 

It ifl| of course, to some extent, a mattei: of taste and feeling to eay 

mhm a logical pause ii to be found. 

87. The most strongL/ marked pauses are in those lines vbibh 

axe spoken partly by one and partly by another person; as, 

Shyloek. Cursed be my tribe^ 
If I&^vehim. 
itocMUiiP. Sl^kdc, do yoa hear ? 

The words, ' If I ibrgive him. Shylock, do you bear 7 * form a 

perfect yerse ; but as they are spoken by two personsi there'occuisa 

marked pause in the middle. 

38. In the great majority of cases, when a Terse is thus diirided 

between several speakers, the rhythm is not dea<zoj(^ by the neces- 
sary piuse, but it flows on with perfect regularity in the second por- 
tion, until the verse is complet.ed. But tliere are aliio numerous 
passages in Shakspere where that is not the case. 

39. Sometimes the verse remains incomplete, but tho rhythm is 
good as fer aa the verse is carried ; as, Merchant of Venice^ IV. 1:— 

Tortia. It is 80. Ace their balance here to weigh 

The flesh ? 

Bhylock, I have them ready. 

IPortia, Have by some surgeon, Shylock^ on yoor ehacge. 

40. Sometimes the beginning of the verse and Hie end are correct, 

but at the middle there is a syllable too many or too few, so that the 
rhythm is not continued unbroken ; as, Merchant of Venice, iii. 4;— 
Portia. Which I will practise. 

I^erissa. "Why, shall we turn to men? 

Ajid in Midsummer Night's Vream^ iv. 1 : — ^ 
Meletia, Mine own and not mine own. 
l>meifiu», Anyonearof 

41. It is a similar license when incomplete veraee occur in the 
middle of a speech; as 
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What stuff 'tui made ol^ wheieof it is bom, 

I am to learn; 

and when they occur at the end or beginning of speeches, or when 
a whole speech consists of one. The last form of incomplete verses 
IB particularly frequent in exclamations. 

42. SoxnetiiiieB the irregularity is carried so &r, that the metre ia 
altogether deatroyedi as in Julius Cmaary iv. 3 

Bf9iu9, And ehastisement doth thecefivra hide his head. 
CbfMitf . Chastisement I 

BruiUB, Bemeznber ICarehi the Ides of jVIarch remember i 
H«re the exclamation of Gassitifl does not fit into the Terse. Andin 

ihe aame scene : — 

CoiHus. 01dttinpiaetiee,ablecthaiijoiirBelf 

To make conditicms. 
Brutus. QoU^i ymmna^OtitAxai, 

Cassius. I am. 

Brutus. I say you are not. 

Cassius. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself; 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no fitrUkM'. 
Brutus, Away, slight Bian 1 
Oatthit, Is 't possible ? 
Brutus^ Hear me^ fbr I will speak. 

43. By such a disregard of the metre Shakspere Bometimea sud- 
denly shifts the dialogue from verse to prose; as, Merchant of 

Venice, i. 1 : — 

Antonio. I that anything now ? 

Bassanio, Gratiano speaks an infijiite deal of nothing ; mote than 
any man in all Veniee. 

44. The Trochaic rhythm is comparatively rare m English poetry. 

We find it frequently in songs, interspersed in the Shaksperian 

dramas; as, in the Merchant of Venicej iii. 2:— 

Yoi^ that cho68e not by the yi^w, 
CSi^iee as fair, and eho6se as trtel 
Stnee this fortune falls to yoh, 

content and se^k no no-w, 
I'f you well pleased with this, 
And h61d your f6rtime f6r jour bUs^ « 

T6m you, wh6ro your lady fs, 
And daim her with a Idving kiss. 

It is also introduced for the sake of variety into the Prieoner of 

ChUhn^i. 17:— 

W6 weie sAren, who a&w axe 6ne^ ^ 
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A short syllable is often prefixed (as in lines 6 and 8 of the above 
Bhort poem), and thus the Trochaic metre changed into the Iambic* 

45. The Dactylic rhythm occurs in imitiition of the chussical Hex- 
ameter, as in Longfellow's Evangeline^ and ia a few original metrea^ 
as in Hood's Bridge of Sigks^ 

O'ne more unfortunate^ 

W^ary of breath, 
B&shly i]up6rfcimate, 

66ne to ner diath* 

46. The Anapttstic rhythm is lised but rarely. As an illnsfza- 
iion, may be quoted Gowper's AUocander SelHrh^ 

I am mdnaxch of £11 1 snrve^, 

My right there is n6ne to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the p^a 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

47. The second element of verse (besides rhythm) is Khyme 
(No. 3). 

Khyme is a similarity of sound produced by two or more words 
tenninating in the same vowel sounds, or in the same consonantal 
sounds, preceded by ihe same Towel sonnds; aa^ hhW'^howi revive 
^-deprive; fiowere-^howere. 

48. It ia neoeasBiy that the syUables which produce the rhyme be 
aooented. Therefore, if the word-a^^sent is on the pentdtimate, as 
in rtto, no rhyme is produced by the occnrrence of e» alone in 
another word ; as, for instance, in rieee \ but the preceding syllable 
also must agree in sound ; as, eUees. 

49. The same rule holds, when the accent is on the antepenulti- 
mate ; as, stxiiety— variety ; utility — nchtlity. 

50. As rhymes are intended to produce an effect, not on the eye, 
but on the car, the spelling of words is immaterial ; and the follow- 
ing rhymes, therefore, are perfectly good : Lead — heed ; groove — 
move; soul — coal; bud — flood; eyes — arise; rouse — brows; shade 
—surveyed ; simg — yormg ; hour — power. 

51. Imperfect rhjmies are those which differ in soimd, whether 
they agree in spelling or not, as Love — ^prove; mood— wood; most- 
lost; cheat—great; noi ses voices ; heaven — given; entreats^ 
frets. 

. - — ■ 

* How these two rhythms plaj into each other is appaient from Milton's 
4Uegro and FmHroto. 
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Yet tho poverty of the language in perfect rh}Tiies, and tho neceft- 
sities of the Torse, have oilen driven even poets of the first order to 
admit such imperfect rhjrtnes. It mnst, however, not be eappoiedi 
that they can ever eease to be olemiahea. 

52. When two versee are joined together by the rhyme thegr m 
called couplets. Of snch the DeaerUd ViUage is entirely composed. 
This arrangement of rhymes may be expressed thus.: aa^ tth^ cCf 

53. When, of fbnr sncoesshre verses, the first and third and the 
second and fttirth are rh3rmed (ahahj as In SetribtOhn, p. 1 1 Vhiue, 
p. 5) ; or the first and fourth and the second and third (abba, as in 
Bereft Fnendshij)^ p. 7) ; the four lines form a whole, called Stanza. 

54. Stanzas can be formed of any number of lines, and their va- 
riety is very great, according to the number of lines, the ari-ange- 
ment of the rhymes, the number of feet, and the choice of rhythm. 

. 55. The most celebrated Stanza in English poetry is the Spen- 
serian ; it is an imitation of the Italian Ottava^ consisting of eight 
Iambic verses of five feet, followed by one of six feet (a taiariw). 
There are onfy three rhymes^ disposed in the foUowiqg mailMrt 
ahahhcbeC'^ 

k gratia fadght was priddng oa the plaine, 
Ydadd in mightie arm« and flhw shldde ^ 

Wherein old dint a of deepe wotuides did remain^ 

The cruel markes of many a bloody fielde ; 
Yet aiUM till that time did he iief?«r wi«ld : 

His angry steodo did chide his foming bitt» 
Afi much diedayning to the curbe to yield : 

Full jolly knight ho Beemed, and faire did silt, 
As ono for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitt. 

56. The good reciting of poetry very much depends upon the 
skill with which the rhythmical and the logical accents are blended. 
These two accents are entirely independent of each other ; they 
Bometimee coincide, but oflen they do not, and then the logical 
accent must override the rhythmicaL If the rhythm is onoe fhlly im- 
pressed on the reader, he will have no difficnl17 in making it 
apparent^ though he must thronc^out be ohiefiy goided by the logical 
accent This is partiedarly important in rhymed verses; ibrliie 
rhyme is safliciently marked, and is sure to make an i mpre ss i cn 
npon the ear, idthout any stress on it beyond what the sense 
requires. 
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PREFACE. 



TuK OBJECT of this little book is to put into the Teacher's 
hand a Graduated Series of Exercises, intended to aecompmy 
his daily instnictions in En glish Grammar and Analysis. They 
are especially adapted for hanie tasJitij and so divided that each 
number may generally furnish one good evening's lesson. As 
I have recommended in the Grammar, that the study of the 
Analysis of Sentences should begin smuUaneously witii that 
of the Parts of Speech, so I should recommend here, that the 
Exercises in Part I. and Part ILL. should be commenced together 
and performed alternately. 

The Exercises on the Structure of Words I haye put at the 
end, as they form an entirely separate department of study. I 
have also appended a pretty full vocaibulary of Latin, Greek, 
and Saxon Boots, to which the scholar can refer in seeking 
derivations. 

The Exercises printed within brackets are somewnar more 

difficult than the rest, and can be omitted if thought desii'able, 
particularly by the younger scholars. 

BoiviKni: JbtguU 1867* 
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PART I. 



EXERCISES ON THE GLASSMOATION OF WOBDS. 



L EX££GIS£S ON THB NoUN. 

1. Give four names of persons, eight names of places, and 

twelve names of things. 

( The teacher should explain and illustrate the difference betteee» the lUUDies' 
oj things and the things themselves.) 

2. Kaiue any of the qaaZiUett which the persona or things 

around you possess ; thus, 

The greenness of the grass. The learning of the teacher, &c. 
{Give twenty examples of this.) 

8. Select the nouns from the following sentences, and say 

whether they are proper, common, or abstract ; and why ? 

Linen is white. Water is transparent. Beading is useful. London uud 
Paris are cities. Switserland is a moimtai&oiis oonntry. England vas con- 
quered by the Normahs. Copper is a mineral. Time passes quickly. Snow 

dazzles by its wliiteness. Mun is a thinking being. Spring is a pleas^int 
season. Ploughing is a healthy occupation. The swallow flies with great 
swiftness. 

Fountains all bordered with moss, 
Whore the harebells and violets grow. 
Henry I. was the son of William the Conqueror. Napoleon was banishe<3 
to the island of St. Helena. Bees gather honey all the day. Studies 
senre for ornament and for delight. Hay-making is one of the most 
pleasant occupations of an English summer. In May, every field with hedge- 
rows and bushes i s a biid mei^ow. The market boat is on the streanu The 
corn fields are flooded. 

I doubt if he who lolls his head, 

Where idleness and plenty meet. 
Enjoys his pillow or his bread, 
As thosei who earn tlie meals they .eat. 



GRADUATED EXERCISES. 



Birda, joyous birdb of the wanderiug wing, 
Whence is it ye come -with the flowers of spring ? 
'We come from tho shores of the green (dd Nile, 
From the land where the roses of Sharon smile, 
From the palms that wave through the Indian sky. 
From the myrrh-trees of glo^ng Araby.* 

(7^ Uatikier mav extend tkU esenSee by pointing out a page or two from 
readwff-bookt to oe treated in the eame icm^ as the above exerciee,) 

[4. Select the eonvmon nooM from the following een- 
tences, putting the class names, the coUeotive names, and 
the names of materials, each in a list by themselves : — 

The hiid is whetting his beak. The flags are waving in the air. 
Coal is an opaque black mineral. They landed at Liverpool after an 
ugreeable voyjige. The coachman has harnessed the horses. Maguiti- 
ccnt blocks of silver have been found in Norway. Some wild animals 
Uts in cares. Hare you watered the plants ? fins are made of brass 
wire. At Northwich, in Cheshire, are one or two beds of rock-salt. 
Gutta-percha is the produce of a plant. The lowing herd winds slowly 
o*er the lea. Paper is chiefly manufactured from linen and cotton rags. 
It was a hiaTe army. The dolphin is one of the sea mammalia. 

Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north-wind's breath. 
Cork is the bark of a small tree which grows in Spain, Portugal, 
the south of France, and north of Africa. Coral is produced by 
marine animals. The bees hammed busily round the wild thyme, 
M liile beetles and bntterflif s flew cheerfully about. He was surrounded 
by his soldiers and liis .'^tatY. A flight of birds perched on the beech- 
trees. A host of enemies attacked him. A swarm of bees hung from 
a bough. He was surrounded by troops of friends.] 

[.J. Select the ahsfract nouns from the following sen- 
tences, putting the names of qualities, of actions, and of 
states or conditions, each in a list by themselves : — 

The whiteness of the Miow dfbs llie eyes. The brilliancy of the 
lights half blinded roe. Kaples is in great commotion. I have always 
. preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The peace of the valley is fled. Inno- 
, cence is the best, wisdom and hone.sty tho greatest advantage. Tho 
noblest of victories is forgiveness. Honour, justice, reason, and equity 
go a great way in ptoeniing prosperity to those who use tiiem. At the 
battle of Foictiers, John exhibited mere courage than ability, more <tf 
the soldier than the general. Ho received liis visitors with great con- 
descension. His popularity was speedily shaken. His equanimity was 
only temporarily ruffled, frunting and danci ng occutmd almost all his 
tame. His tiioughts weia with the past. The health of the king was 
now rapidly giving way. His impatience and his obstinacy werft 
terrible. Ho had no nia.ster but nature and solitude. The English are 
capable of a sublime resolution. The Normans were all foud of hunting. 
The tools of our time are steam, ships, printing, money, and education. 
She looked full of life, health, and energy. Printing was invented in 
the reign of Henry YII. Leaping is a yery healthy ezeicise. Beading 
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maketh a full m&a, exmyeaiaXim a ready ^lohiat *uid whUug an exact 
man.] 

{The two preoedifig exereitea may he extended by theteaeier pointing otU 
suitable portions from a reoiUMff'beok, from whick tk$ nourn mag be emeM^ 
and clase^fied ae above,) 

6.' In the following sentenoes, change the common nouns into 
corresponding abstract ones; thus, The tyrant is hateful. 
Tjnranny is hateful. 

The artist imitatos nature. 

The musician has power to soothe the saVBge breast. 
The poet beautifies all nature. 
The kaned are highly esteemed. 
The poor are always amongst us. 
The physician cured the duld. 

The child is confiding. • 

Mui is the noblest 'vroxk of Qtod. 

Tlie judge condemned him. 

The coward is dospi?>od. 

The idle are generally mischievous. 

The rich can purchase the good things of thi^ world. 

The hero is admired. 

The boaster is nnirersally doubted. 

The young are seldom patient. 

Bepentanta merit foigiveness. 

The veak and the tender axe useless in mir. 

The warrior destxoja human life. 

{The pupU may find a dozen eaaee similar to the ahem for iiMM^i gMng 
both the common and the abstract form qft&e noun.) 

[7. Point out when the nouns in the £;^owing emnples 
are nscd as proper names, as class names, aa names of ma- 
terials, and as abstract nouns : — 

The host of the inn was very attentive. 

A host of Indian warriors rushed across the plain. 

The handles of knives are sometimes made of horn. 

The horn of the stag is branched. 

Cape Horn is at the south of South Ammnca. 

A cold bath is very bracing. 

Bath is a fine city. 

Will you -walk with me in Dunsinane woodf 

There is a great deal of wood in the foieat. 

Tables and chairs nro made of wood. 

Each particular hair did stand on end. 
Like quills upon the firetAil porcupine. 

The German women haye very fine hair. 

Charles James Fox was an English statesman. 

The fox is a cunning animal. 

His office is in New Street. 

He held that office twenty years. 

His office Ib to csamhM into the state of education in Bagbuid. 
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The duty of a child is to obey its paceato. 

The duty on tobacco is very liigh. 

That house is vnoocapied. * 

The Honse will aeaemble on the 1st of February. 

Hflgam is one of the wonders of the world, and the aspeet of it iiils 

the beholder with wouder and admiration. 
Will you be bo good as to tako the will for tlie deed? 
Thib miier died, and left no will.] 

n. Exercises oh tbb Adisctjve. 

8. Select the adjectives from the following sentenoes : — 

Sweet deen is xeficediing. 
Silver is wmte. 

Water is transparent. 

The beautiful moon is hidden behind the dark clouda. 

Silk worms are carious and industrious little creatarefli 

Skye teiriers are good house dogs. 

Londtm is the most populous city in the world* 

Green fields are refreshing to the eye. 

There are high mountains and deep valleys in Switzerland. 

There are Bone beautiful flowers in our garden. 

There are hot-water springs in Iceland. 

Ked and white roses are growing OTST OUT house. 

Auger is a short madness. 

The long grass of the American nrairies sometinies OfAiibm fire. 
Ibnv poisonous plants grow wila. 
The bells are ringing a merry peal. 
Few young people dislike dancing. 
Ko good children are disobedient. 

By dimpled hrodka and fountains' brim. 
The wood-nymphs decked with daisies trim 
Their merry walccs and pastimes keep. 
Meadows trim with, daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide. 
{The pupil, to eimiinue the exerdee, may eeket ae^eeiivee frotn a page or 
two of his reaHmg'hook.) 

9. Place one or more suitable adjectives of quality beside the - 

following words : — 

Picture, girl, song, glass, grass, lamb, castle, neighbour, boy, mountain, 
river, ox, rode, sparrow, sea, dog, prinoe» forest, nest, garden, water, boat, day, 
hoop, doak, peacock, moon, house, stceai^f tower, tree. 

10. Select the adjecfciTes from the following sentences, and 

say whether they express qualify or qnaatify, or whether they 

are used simply to distinguish : — 

I heard this womh rful story when I was a little child. 
The peUcttU is a large bird, with a long stiaight 1»1L 
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The showers were short, the weather mild. 

The morning fresh, the evening smiled. 
The "besfc finiito grov in warm oonntiieA. 
There were few young people present 
These flowers bloom all the year round. 
Look at this picture, then on th:it. 
Will you bring me a glass of clear fresh water ? 

The yellow water-lily spread its broad flat leaves on the margin of the 

rivor. _ 

There are many fine pictures in that old castle/ 
Queen Anne was a weak but good woman. 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 

The Minstrel was infirm and old. 
BlackbiVls are the noisiest of all our f( athered SOB^Bten. 
There were many brave soldiers wounded. 
This house is colder than yours. 
Which of these laige oranges will yon hare? 
One swallow will not make a summer. 

Him walking on a sunny hill he found. 
Victoria is the queen of this country. 

[11. Point out the adjective of qnaniity^ — arranging 
separately those which are definite, indefinite, and dis- 
tributive. 

That dog has followed me all day. 
I have seen him two or three times. 
One zoom was ftiU of |>ictures. 

Many ships were lost in the storm. 
Friends awaited me in every town. 

Brave Kempenfeldt went down with twice four hundred men. 
He pressed each man's hand. 

Kngland expects every man to do his duty. 
Ah men are sons of God. 

For man;^ thousand men, said he, 

Were slain in that great victory. 
I have some fine trees in my guden. 
All Naples is in violent commotion. 
Many rabbits have been shot, but few hares. 
We have got over our first difficulties. 
There ate seven days in a week. 

Each man worked with one hand only, and the other hand held a 

weapon. 

He passed a row of nine or ten others. 

France under the Kepublic became one large camp ; all her men and 

many of her boys joined the array. 

Admiral Howe» with seven ships, blockaded the whole coast of 

Holland. 
The keCure lasted three hours. 
I saw her several fiues. 

There was much cry and little wool. 
Punuluahty is the soul of ^ b|i8inc^8.j 
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12. Select the pronouns from the following sentences, 3iid 
say whether they are of first, second, or third person 

They are good boys. Sho climbed up the monntain. It was very (X)ld. 
You see she has her eyes o^en. I know that thouxanst do eveiything, aod 
that no thought can Ibe mthholden fiaom thee. We make pictures out of 
snnshine. She walks in her sK-cp. I have forgotten my part. So hare she 

comes. Do thy duty and I will do mine. We have just seen them. When 
he wishes for amusement ho goes to work. As William had gained his 
crown by force, he was obliged to keep it by severe layrs. They walked into 
tiie wood. They call him Harry. Me is gone Into the parlc. They are 
playing at marbles. I feel very tired. You see how pale I am. I think 
we shall soon have snow. They aro very hard and stern. It is soft, and 
gentle. Thou art out betimes, thou busy bee. She walks iu beauty like the 
night. We have just seen ihtuu I hope you will ocmaie to see us so<mi. 
ShaUIlightthe^lamp? 

13. Select the pronoaiu aa befbre, micl aay wbeiher they are 
personal, posaesBiTe, vehJdr^ interrogatiYe, or oomponnd. 

The English keep their old customs. They lore reality. When he wishes 

for amusement he goes to work. Of whom are you speaking ? Who would 
have thought her so old? Ho had many strange tales to tell of his travels. 
I fear you will hurt yourself. The horse quickly finds out who is afraid of 
It. He poshed the door, which yielded to his. hand. Vj son, if sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not. Who hath measured the waters in the hoUow 
of his hand ? The Englishman believes that every one must t^ike care of 
himself. He sat himself on the top of the tree. Keep my commandments 
and Uve, and my law as the apple of thine eye. Let us go down the path 
which leads to your house. Wnidti Is heY Ine was sent to the school of 
which his father was the master. It was a favourite maxim with him, that 
man is equal to anything. What would you do under such circumstances? 
He was placed under tho care of a surgeon, with whom he remained three 
years. Which of you two will dhie with me to-day ? I know that jfon do 
not love me. What have you been doing with yourself all day? He has 
iallen and hurt his arm. She could hardly earn daily bread tat herself. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at tiie flood, leads on to fortune. 
I promise to do what you desire. His ehief exercise is hunting, of which he 
is very fond. My frimd will come to us next week. She smiled and bowed 
her head. What have you been singing? Thou speakest of times which 
are past. He does not know what you have been doing. Whatsoever thy 
hand flndeth to do, do it with thy ought One feeVs oqa's-se3f reiy uncom- 
fortable nndsr these eiremDstanees. He is a man who cannot dsifiBind 
hin fft lft 

[14 Point out aUtlieadjectiTMwhioh are heveemployed 

as pronouns. 

James the Second is the only king of Tgng»*i^ t1^ sinoe the Conqnesti 
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that died In exile. One cannot bp every wliere. Every species of Hzd 
lias its nwn jTCCuliar voice, though some of them easily imitate the song 
of others. Ho that trusteth in his own heart is a fool. I communed 
with mine own heart, and whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not 
from them. Either will suit me rery well. No one can serve two 
masters. He has neither these nor those ; he has his own, which are 
very good ones. The oyes of fish differ from our own in their shape 
and structure. Whatsoever Qod doeth it shall be for ever. The greatest 
number of hbrdi lire in trees, some few on the water, and some only 
on the ground; tho.se that live in trees have the toes separate. Some 
also were there that said so. These are those oi whom 1 spoke to yon. 
I give tliom as iimeh as I can afford.] * 

[15. In Exercises 13 and 14, sliow wWcli is tho antece- 
dent to each of the relative prououiis tliero employed.^ 

16. Write out the following passages, aubstiiatiiig pranouis 

in place of the repeated nouns : — 

Shakspere was the man who, of all modem, and perhaps ancient poets, 
* had the largest and most comprehensive soul. All the imagos of naturo 
were still present to Shakspere ; and Shakspere drew them, not laboriously 
but luckily. Those who accuse Shakspere of having wanted learning give 
Shakspere the greater commendation. Shakspere was naturally learned; 
Shakspere needed not the spectacles of books to read nature. Shakspere 
looked inward and fumid her there. I cannot say that Shakspere is every- 
where alike ; were Shakspere so, I should do SRiakspere injury to compare 
Sbakspere with the greatest of mankind. Shakspere is many times flat 
and insipid, Shakspore's comic wit degenerating into clenches, his soHous 
swelling into bombast. But Shakspere is always great when some great 
occasion is presented to Shakspere ; no man oaa say Aat Shakspere ever 
had a fit sulrject fbr* Shaksperi^ wit, and did sot &en raise ^lakspere 
hi£^ abofe tlw seat of poets. 

The ostrich is the largest of birds. The ostrich is hunted. Although the 
ostridi has feathers the ostrich cannot fly, because the ostrich is too heavy, 
and the little wings ef the ostrich could not carry tho flvtriob. The ostiioh, 

howovor, runs so much the quicker, and the AraL?; are only able to catch 
the ostrich when the Arabs have tired the ostrich somo days by constant 
chase. In running, the ostrich constantly beats with its wings. Also, it is 
zdated of the oetric^, that when the ostrich's pursuer approadies theoetrich, 
the ostrich sticks tho ostrich's head in the sand, in order, as it were, to hide 
the ostrich. On that account, the ostrich is often repvesented as a type of 
stupidity, which betrays itselt 

17. £X£fiClS£8 ON im Vfi&B. 

17. Show what the following things do; — ] 

The dog The horse The clock The knife 

The pea Theneneil Theehild Thecat 

The gun Thetnrd Theooacfaman The sdioolmaster 
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The pigs The sea The sword The butterfly 

The needle The rirec The smith The cobbler 

ThA tailor The painter The tree The lion 

18. Which of the following verbs express what anything 
docs, and which express what is done to it P Place each, kind 
in separate columns. 

Violets bloom early. The sea moaned and swelled. The door was 
opened. A house was built. The swallow twitters. He caught me by the 
euAk. I was frightened by a wolf. The ftrmer jogged along the load. 
The corn-craik runs yery fast Wild turkeys are sometimes hunted with 
dogs. The g!LS bums brightly this evening. The dog attacks the pigs. 
She knits all my stockings. All my roses were pruned last week. Haros 
run across our garden every day. The carpets were shaken last week. 
Jainesn.ofSoo&UwaskiUedbythelm»tii^ Tbeprincen 
iroiked and vead leligioos books. Charles L was beheaded. 



My stockings there I oftem knit. 

My kerchief there I hem, 
And there upon the ground I sit* 
I sit and sing to them. 

19. Change the active verhs m the following sentences into 
passive verbs, preserving the sense ; thus, John loved Bobert^ 
ilobert was loved by John. 

He struck me. His horse threw him. He called me. I rang the bell. 
She praised our work. The warm rays of the sun melt the snow. He takes 
portraits venr correctly. She reproved us for being so late. I recognised 
nim in the distance. Britannia rules the waves. I saw him on ^e batde 
eve. Sir Christopher Wren built St. Paul's. The rod glare on Skiddaw 
roused the burghers of Carlisle. No one has yet discovered the sources 
of the Nile. Let our voice his praise exalt ! He gives us all we need. The 
first ftesb dawn awoka ni. vr, liTiagitone has explored a l&ige part of 
Africa. 

20. Change the passive verbs in the following sentences into 
activ6:— 

The apples were roasted by James. She is not envied by us. Some 
glees were being song by ns. We were seen by him. They were delayed 

by t]ie storm. Some seeds were sown by our gardener. William the Second 
was killed by Walter Tyrrel. We were gladdened by the sight. The man 
was bitten by a snake. He is admired by them. She was beloved by all 
who knew her. The ship was tossed aboiit by the waves. He is beloTed 
by all. The English were conquered by the Noxmaiis. Powerftdly was the 
ship borne along-by the billows. Taxes are imposed by the govenmient. 
Peace was concluded at Paris by the European powers. 

21. Connect the foUowixig pairs of nouns by a verb 

Ploughman field. 
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L/IlllU 


father. 


IIorsH 


piougu. 


Smith 


iron. 


House 


cheese. 


Joiner 


chair. 


Fish 


wator. 


Master 


child. 


Gardener 


flower. 


Horso 


saddle. 



(7%ept^ nuttffind iwehe more exaag^for hinudf,) 

22. Show which of the following verbs are transiiaTe, and 
wliich intransiiiYe : — 

She told me to keep blind man's hoHdaj. Wellington goyemed Indta. 
and Spain, and his own troops, and fought many Lattlt s. 

Then rose from sea to sea the wild farewell, 
Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave. 
The nightingale hannts dose shmbheries and copses, and, it has been 
observed, more ospccially where the cowslip grows plentifully, lie sat 
nndor the shadow of the old yew-tree. The cuckoo arrives in our island 
early in sprincr. The young birds of the year generally remain until the end 
of August, lie spoke the language of the country in perfection. I heard 
the owl scream and the cricket cxy. "Neme give npl It is wiser and better 
always to hope than once to despair. One morning the stewazd awakened 
US with the news that icebergs were close at hand. 

Before the bright sun rises o'er the hill. 

In the eom field poor Haiy is seen. 
Impatient her little blue apron to fill, 

With the few scattered cars she can glean. 
To scratch, to bite, to run, to talk, to dream, to sleep, to think, to riiiLr, 
to sing, to love, to see, to walk, to go, to play, to dance, to clean, to teach, 
to lie, to eat, to drench, to fly, to tear, to langh, to grow, to dress, to oook, to 
work, to wash, to trayel. 

23. Show wlucli of the following verbs are in the actiye, 

which in the passive, and which in the middle voice : — 

I teach her mnsio. She was quite stunned hy the fall. The ice was 
broken this momin^ by some mischievous boys. The wine tastes sonr. We 

planted some roses in our garden this morning. Give mo my robe. Put on 
my crown. Some houses were overturned and their inmates destroyed. 
John carried Charles to school yesterday. America was discovered 1^ 
Columbus. This phrase reads-awkwaidly. My son has been offered a sitna- 
tion in the custom-house. The city was destroyed by an earthquake. My 
parents never cost mo a blush, and I never cost them a tear. The moon 
moves round the earth. 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 
His project has answered well. Our new carriatrc is building. The Swiss 
are strongly affected by their native music. 1 know myself now, and 1 leel 
within me a peace aborre all eaxthly dignities, a still and ciuiet consoiencek 
The cUmds are moving towards the west. 
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MotionlcBs as a cloud the old m:in pIodcI, 
That movoth altogether if it move at all. 
Ash is very tough ; it does not cut bo easily as pino. Tho angler caught 
several carp ; the fiah tooli freely. Ten BtzikeB noui .the old ehuidi tow«r* 
He bonght a printing-pNM and set to vork. 

{Exerei»» 22 and 23 may be continued, by the teacher iminting out a por^ 
Hob qfa riading'hooktfirom wkioh th$ verba nu^ be eeUded and daaeifiM,) 

[24. Find oat twelve verba wlueh cannot take a passive 

fonn; as, sit, lie.] 

[25. Showwliicli of the following intransitive verbs imply 
an active state, whick a passive statei and which a change 

of state : — 

The people nishod from, their ehakiog and falliog kooses with pillows 
on their heads. 

Alter dinoer he slept quietly for aboiH a tgoHm of aa hw. 

The sun is ribing calm and bri^lt» 
All bloo(llo68 lay the untrodden snow. 
' Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen 1 

Leaves hare Aeir time to Adl, 

And flowers to witlu r at the north-wind's breathe 
That flne old church is built of red sandstmOi Whisk eniBlblea dailj* 
The volcano flamed out with violence. 
The sea ran excessively high. 

The Iong-wished"lor Bunumt tit lengtli i»iYed» Oft in sledges in 

winter they glided away o^sv the meadow. The guests zose and de- 
;partcd, and silence reigned in the household. Noisy groups sat in the 
cheerful sun, and rejoiced and gossipped together. Words of welcome 
fell firom his lips. The vapoars froze in fantastic shapes on the windoir 
mne. Laughing and waflpiag tanw, ot sitting siunt and tboqglitfiiL 
WiU it last through stmrmy westher ?] 

26. ShowwludLV8rlMmtii0fe]kwing|>as8agM 
whicli aiudluuy, and whidbi imyemnul 

Cosl*fiflldB are the remains of vast Ibrests, which hate been buried under 

the surface of tho earth, and in the course of time dian^sd into this mineral. 
Every species of bird has its own peculiar voice. It has frozen very hard 
to-uight I do not fear to meet danger. No man can more sincere^ detest 
datrezy than I do. I am its moftal foe. It grows dark Aipidlv. Let tiie 
busy and the active pause fiir ft finiB, and kam ^ high lesson wmeh natOM 
teaches thum. It thunders amonrr the mountains. She waaa WWMll nov 
with tho heart and hopes of a woman. 

0 day so dark and dreaxy ! 

It niB% and tlia irind is nem weaiy. 

How do yon do? 

[27. Make two sentences on each of the following words^ 
in the first of wliieli it shaU be tised as a noun ; in the 
second as a verb : — 
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Fear, fall, ezcnse, quarrel, report, laugh, cty, cost, work, olgect> 

attack, marV, apprentice, question, pride, lie, name, dress, sleep, cook, 
fare, nurse, char ni, press, view, love, praise, hope, dawn, resort, regard.] 



V. Exercises on the Adverb. 

28. Point oat in the following sentences the adyerbs of time, 
of place, of manner, and of degree 

VHiere once we dwelt our name is heard no moro. It is a very fine poem. 
Zmhi ms ksaon finfek ftBd thiago out to play. Thatpictuzeuiei^iiudtely 
pttiiitM. 

The hoarse roar of the billow 

Is ever in ray ear, 
For close, c!os(- lies ray pillow 
To the watery desert drear. 
Now's the day, and now's the hour. 
The lowing hstd winds slowly o'er the lea. 
I have not seen him latel^^. He is constantly occupied. I hare not called 
upon him yet. The Laplanders are chiefly divided into fishers and moun- 
taineers, lie finds almost all his wants supplied by the rein-dccr. The 
dancers quickly took their places. He looked quite surprised. The water is 
calm and Still below. Oomeawaj. He went yesteidagr. He is still yowsg. 
dthe people of En^and meanwhile thought this TkUny enough to repay 
them. The babe whom Henry had left behind was only nine months old. 
She often mounted her father's horses. Here interposing fervently I said. 
That ridge stretefaes boldly from the mountaiB nosb The snnuQer wore 
quickly away. Not a child present had, I am sure, ever seen a corn flild; 
and such delight and twinkling of small pale faces I never beheld before or 
since. They ran swiftly down the hill. The bells were ringing merrily. 
The battle was fought early in the morning. Answer every man directly. 
Aias, sir I aie yon heie? I am extremely son^ fm him. 

Then outepake braye Horabiun^ 
' . The captain of the gate — 

To every man upon this earth 
Deain oometh eoon or lafcab 
God speaJceth oaee» jpea Xmki^ yet man psstdnth it nok» 

[29. Point out, in the following sentences, the adverbs 
of measure, number, order, and mood :— 

He will probablv go to Borne. No, he is not going. He is scarcely 
recovered yet. Pedbaps I may do so. Sh^ is hardly ^e from afibctation. 
I am far from agreeing with you. Verily, verily, I pay unto yon. 
She speaks much of her father. Let him lirst answer that. Perad- 
vcnture there shall be twenty found there. How much have you 
got? Thrice the teiaded eat hath mewed. I am truly glad to see yon. 
1*11 be revenged meat thmonglilj ftr my father. Once more we sit on 
England's throne. T may possibly go to London to-morrow. The 
weather at first was pleasant. Two minutes had scarcely elapsed when 
the accident occurred^] 
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30. Point oui, in the following Bentenoes, the inierrogatiYe 
and the compound adverbs : — 

'Where hast thon sent the king? "Wheiefom ait thou sad? Whither art 
thou going? Whjdid he loavo you? Whence comest thou ? Flowers axe 

found cverywhero. T was walking in front. I have not seen him anywhere, 
lie by no means denied it. How many marbles have you won ? What are 
you doing? I have played there many a time. In the first place, let us 
play a game of chess. Whence comes this tumult. W^ do you speak so 
loud? Where is now the xewaxd for all hialahouia? Aiw did you travel? 

31. Select all tlio adverbs from the following sentenoes, and 
say what part of speech they each qualify : — 

I like him not. You arc twice as bold as ho. First let me talk with this 
philosopher. Is your muster witliin ? I have already chosen my officer. He 
stood up and held out his hand. It is almost twelve years since they left 
England. 

And when above the surges 

Tlicy saw his crest appear, 
All liome sent forth a rapturous cry. 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 

Could scene Horhear to cheer. 

At last with easy roads he came to Leicester. He is yonder, beneath the 

elm-tree. Wo saw him yesterday. After spoakinp; thus, he turned and 
slowly left tlie spot. Every one ran hither and thitlicr. The battle was 
fought early in the day. Tin is never found in a native state. He was 
warmly recmved. I was not a little surprised to see the wolves. Darkness 
hroke away, and morning began to dawn. His wheelbarrow wjis often 
emptied and filled again, and Ijy-and-by it was turned into a cart. He was 
welconu d everywhere, and almost by everybody. What must my works be ? 
That redbreast is much less than thou. How shall I work, and where ? 
Look wherever tibou canst for sloes and eldwberries. Only get to work. He 
was now an orphan. He could not read properly, and still less write. He 
would have very much liked to go to school. She looked steadily awhile 
into the boy's face. Already he imagined himself possessed of the things he 
desired. They went along the street slowly side by side. He set out anesh. 
Don't tear them asunder. We have climbed the hill together. I won't let 
him go yet. I see him now and then. He led her at last into the garden. 
The lad went away directly after dinner. You are very good. He was 
' extremely generotis. I have played with him many a time. 

[32. Classify the following adverbs under the seven 
heads of— point of time, duration of time^ veet^ znotaoiii de- 
gree^ munbery aflinnation >^ 

Quickly, daily, never, always, now, once, to-monow,alUrwaids,lately» 

seldom, sometimes, still, formerly, almost, entirely, once, very,first, truly, 
exceedingly. Indeed, scJircely, verily, certainly, ever, ofton, thrice, 
oftentimes. Here, second) there, hither, forwards, o&] once, to and fro, 
enough, nearly, hence.] 
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• [33. Write out the followinf^ passages, and change the 
phrases printed in italics into adverbs : — 

All things smiled 
WUh fragrance and with joy. 
ETwytlung was done nfUh prudence and wtsdam. The bud builds 

its nest with great skill. The queen •was received with loyalty, and 
with profound silence. How niarvollous are thy works! in vnsdam 
hast thou made them all! Ho porformed his part wUh great care. 
He always aets nnth judgment. The game went on with spirit, « 
Hany boys perform their exercises with great carelessness. The pro- 
cession moved forward with solnnnity. He lode wth great eouiroge* 
With silence she passed through the hall.] 

34. Write out the follo^ving passages, and put the adverbs 
into as many difGerent positions in eadi sentence as you are 
able 

We used to see them very frequently. Sometimes ho returns liome very 
late. I really am not at all sorry. We may probably go there to-morrow. 
Confess it to me freely. We always go once a year. We were then in 
Switaerland. We are only at the foot of the mofontain. Yon will certainly 
go there. The river ro88 abore the higher water>mark. She went abroad 
for the recovery of her health. When I called at your house yesterday I 
left my stick behind me. Now it is all over. They set ofif early this morn- 
ing for London. He came to us first. We all dine oat tonSay. He acted 
tiuroughout with great discretion. The winter is past,—- already tiie trees 
and lierbs begin to unfold their tender green. He is never in the same mind 
half-an-hour together. This cheese is quite mouldy. At first they were 
much astonished ; gradually they grew <»lmer ; and at last were reconciled 
to him. The nuptials \voro thnce announced from tho pulpit. Tlicy are 
happily matched. At last he opened his mouth and said. He resolved im- 
mediately to make an apology. I went immediately to his assistance. 
Never shall I forget the scene. 



YI, EXBBOISKS ON THB PbEPOSITIOK. 

35. Point out the prepositions in the following sentences, 
and the words which they goyem 

The smiling daisies blow beneath the am. 
Wo crossed the river by a bridge made of ropes. They sat them down 
upon the yellow sand. We visited the ruins of the great Thebes. How 
firesh the meadows look above the river. Tho mocking-bird loses little of his 
energy by confinement. The deer across their greensward bound. I saw a 
wearied man dismount from his hot steed. She waited underneath the dawn- 
ing liills. The noise of battle rolled among the mountains by the winter sea. 
The light white cloud swam over us. Her tears fell with the dews at even. 

In piide/in reasoning pride, our error lies. - 
All the region towards Chizo resonbled a sea covered witii islaodfl. In the 
zotreat frma Moscow, Bonaparte piOTided only for his own Beeonty, We 
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vroro TouHod witli the intelligonce that the pyramids were in view. Below 
me trees unnumbt rocl rise. Beautiful in various dyes. Over his own sweet 
voice the 8tx>ck-dove broods. Heaven from all creatures hides the book of 
ftte. I stood on the bridga ai nidnight 

36. Point out the prepositions, showing which relate the 
words they govern, Xst, to a nouu ; 2d\y, to a voyb j 0Jq4 Sdlj, 
to an adjectivo 

The mists ewem over tlie fields. The stars are shining brightly above ne. 
The old eloek on the stain strikes twelve. The riven run throv^ woods 

and moads. The sentinel stjmds noar tho sontry-box. He threw a stone 
into the water. Ho is not guilty of that crime. The beautiful tree which 
stood before our house has been cut down. He is the worthy son of a good 
father. His portrait hangs ob the wall in his study. I heard the mm, of 
many waters. It is said that the same nest serves the eagle dnring litis. 
Industry is the road to wealth. Let not strife be between mo and thee. 
She is gone before us. Study is indispensable to mental progress. Ho has 
the manners of a gentleman. The city of Amsterdam stands upon wooden 
piles. The air is fiiU of inseets. Emope is sonoanded on tliree sides by 
tlie ocean. Thus day after day passed. I am very Wieaigr about my brother. 
His character is beyond all pnisi. Th« Quean has MtvfMd ten apfftiami 
Hang your hat on tlie peg, 

37. Show which prepositions, as employed in the followiiig 
sentences, denote, 1. plooe; 2, iiwi 3, lootion^ 4. lOMas; 
5. oaiue and purpose 

I went to Paris last year. F?top across the stieet. Tho sugar i.*? in the 
cupboard. The lamp is on the siJelioard. Come into the garden, Heivu- 
laneum and Pompeii were overwhelmed by an eruption of Vesuvius. John 
Lodce was horn at Wrington in Sofnenetshire. be was bitten by a dog. 
They came from London on Friday. He was released by some noblemen. 
He appeared unto me in a dream. Eton College was founded byHenr}^ VI. 
They passed over the bridge at midnight. Many children were placed there 
by their parents for education. He worked from morning until night. A 
fog lies over the vftlley. Character is deteriorated by intemperance, fie 
sold his Lirthrifrht unto Jacob. Pines and firs are used for the masts of 
ship«. The stream runs through the vilLigo. The earth is SWrOlUld^d on 
all sides by air. He is going into the field to make liay» 

[2^. Point out all the prepositions, or compound preposi- 
tional phrases in the following sentenoes, aad ste^ what 
kind of relation they express : — 

He died fighting for his country. She is in Italy on account of her 
health. It rained during the entire journey. Ho has an account against 
me. He promised it ror the sake of peace. Birds of passage were 
Bailing through the leaden air. A cify divided against itself cannot 
stand. Without me ye can do nothing. Thoy are travelling to Rome. 
This occurred within an hour after you left us, A large box stood beside 
him filled with parchments. He is now in London, The whale is the 
connecting link between sea and land animals. They aUmshed into open 
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gpacps for safety. The people are coming from church. The army 
inarched against the King. He went instead of liis cousin. This house 
is built of brick. He m« auoAilIy against the atzean. He did it 
out of apite.] 

[39. Point out which of the prepoBitions in the following 
sentences haye an independent meaning, iuid which are 
only used to modify the meaning of the yerb or adjeotiYe 
wim which they are niaed. 

Mm are liable to many evils. I have lent it him till next week. I 

will submit to arbitration. He has a heart of iron. I am goicf:;; to- 
wards your house. He adheres lo his old habits. You have thrown 
youj ball over the walL I cannot comply with your request. A rum- 
bling Bound was hea|d beneath tiieir feet He is independent of autho- 
rity. It hangs aboye you. How have you disposed of your goods? 
The plays of Shakspore are universally admired. I am tired of con- 
tending with difficulties. The military force ^as immense duriqg the 
war. He has acceded to my proposal. He is accustomed to hardships. 
It is past twelve o'clock. Ho is indiflbrent to censure. He has gained 
the omce by virtue of his high character. I can dispense with her ser^ 
vices. He did ili fot me. Xioye laughs at locksmiths. She i^ now 
free from care.] 

(Any of the eaicrciae^ on adverb^ or jprepositix)iiC> may he exteiuled, Iw 
requiring the pupih io idtef firm re^dinff Uisom^ and plftsaify 
ikm 08 $ibom.y 



VII, Exercises on the Conjunction. 

40. B;^toutiheeoii(jiiiiotion8inthe foll^ 

lAiey and Hairy an gone to ^^<ondon. 

Wisdom is better than gold. 
William or Charles will accompany us. 
Kot the childxen but the father wag in fault 
Keitiher yon nor I can go. 

He cannot read or write much ; but he can find his way without being led. 

We are happy, and tlie more so, because those wo lovo are happy also. 
Young birds cannot fly as 30on as the^ are hatched| because they haye no 
wing feathers. 

The child was '^ireak, but courageous. But botii in body and niad he was 

older than other men of the same age. Though it was now day they had no 
light but what proceeded from the crater. NoTertheless, the centuri<m be- 
lieved the master and owner of the ship. 

Keither milttaiy nor civil pom p was wanting. If we succeed what will the 
world say. Before I begin I will explain that to you. I will not go either. 
Nevertheless I tell von the truth. After that time we heard nothing more 
of him. I read tlio newspiiper because it interests mo to know what is jniss- 
ing. However, I soon arrived at my friend's house. I thought myself at 
himie, and therefore parted with all my store. Accordingly, the next momine ' 
I departed. Either you or I must Consequently ill befell him. PeliToq 
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but eight miles from Cork. However, upon the way I mot a poor woman all 
in tears. Accordingly on the day named, tho Indians were seen morins 

through the weeds. Exeopt these abide in the ship, yo cannot bo saved. 
Thr u went this sayinsf abroad amonf^ the brethren, that that disciple should 
not die : yet Jesus said not unto him. He shall not die j but. If 1 will that 
he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? 

[41. Point out which of tho -words in cacli sentence are 
prepositions, which conjunctions, and which adverbs : — 

Now's the day, and now's the hour. When the swallow returns spring 
begins. The wind whistles widiont. The peoplo will judge otherwise. 
And ho commanded the chariot to stand still. Slie speaks as sho feels. 
Now there was at Joppa a certain disciple calKid Ta])itha. As I was 
going to tho station I met my brother. All this is very strange, but 
however fctrungo it may be, it is not new. The museum is rich in anti- 
quities, and contains many interesting relics. He rose qnickly and went 
into tho gai'den. But tho great object of attraction is the cathedral. 
He walked out without a hat. In our way from London to PMinburgh 
we passed the night at Carlisle. The house is already old, yet it has 
been sold at a high price. Be Idnd to him, otheorwise he will not be 
happy. Except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish. He went away 
laughing. Therefore came I unto you. But Philip was found at Azotns. 
Tho Kussians fought against tho French in 1857. This stick belongs 
to me. All departed save one. Tremble not, but venture. The pro- 
8p«ct from the hill is yet more beautiful. I arrived in London about the 
middle of the day. I cannot do it otherwise. I cannot do so. Of all 
the fairest cities of tho earth, none is so fair as Florence. Is your master 
contented with him? He is contented with him because he is indus- 
trious. And when the day Was far spent we went into Jerosalem. 
Without me ye can do nothing. None but the brave deserve the fair. 
So he went into Fgypt. In the centre of this apartment stands tho 
statue which enchants th*^ world. He is ueitlier horo nor there. That 
coimtry has, in the first place, a good climate, then it has a fertile soil, 
Airther, the laws are just, lastly, the institutions are excellent] 

42. Show which of the followinp^ conjunctions are simply- 
connective, and which continuativo (or govermng) ^ 

He trusts me, because he knows that I am honest. 

Four and four make eight. 

Alfred rebuilt and beautified tho city of London. 

Zeal, when tempered by discretion, is irresistible. 

But tho Scottish nation, though conquered, was not subdued. 

Nevertheless, he regarded their affliction when he heard their cry. 

When I am in a town I can hear the dod^; and when I am in the oonntry 

I can listen to the silence. 
Love not sleep, lesf tliou come to poverty. 
Think, before you speak. 

He maketh the storm a cahn, so that the waves thereof are still.. 

I will hear thee, said he. wlien th.y accusers are also come. 
Oh that I had wings like a dove ! Then would I fly away, and he at 
rest. 
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And yet, notwithstanding this, and so many other passages, thfttBeem like 

the marrow of our being, some deny that he was a poet. 
He shall not eat of the holy thing, unless he wash his flesh with water. 
Ho was lational, because he was temperate. 

We ought to read blank rorse, so as to make every line S^sible to the Mr. 
The difference is puch that all will perceive it. 
Go thou and do likewise. 

Whether he was guilty or not is still a matter of donbt. 

As two arc to four, so are six to twelve. 

"We should consider, if tempted to hurt or kill any little insects, how WO 
should like any greater being than ourselves to do the same to \is. 

Mary was impatient of contradiction, because she had been always treated 
as a ^ueen. 

Edncatioii means the deTelopment of the bodily and mental powers. 

[43. Show Avliicli of tlie following conjunctions are dis- 
tril3utivc, and wliicli adversative : — 

A soft answer tumeth away wrath| bub grievous words stir up 
anger. 

Troy will be taken, althongh Hector defend it. 

And before I was recalled home, Erenchwas moro£uniliar to my ear 

than English. 
Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 
I shall neither attempt to palliate, nor soften your conduct. 
We were happy there, but we returned home gladly. 
He will be here, either to-day or to-moriOW. " 
Wisdom is more precious tlian gold. 
It has been neither too hot nor too cold to-day. 
Time flies fast, yet it sometimes appears to move slowly. 
CsBsar was a great, but not a good man, 
I fear neither fire nor sword. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men. 
Por I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Precept is not so forcible as example. 
Keligion dwells not on tho tongne, but in the heut. 
Either ho or I is in tlio wrong. 

However, this humour creates him no enemies, for he does nothing 

with sonmess or obstinacy. 
He is never orerbeaiing^ but always condliatoiy.] 

44. Clafisify the conjunctions in the followinp^ sentences into 
the two great classes of co-pidative and disjutictivc : — 

The day is fine and the sun shines. 

I will get up early, if you will c^ll me. 

The night is darlc, because there is no moon. 

Siuely nothing is moro simple than time. 

Desire to please, and you will infallibly please. 

Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee. 

The case is so dear, tiiat it needs no explanation. 

He had no sooner tzani^gressed, than he repented. 
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1 fbi^vo him, althonfrli ho has sinned against m(*. 

If thou consider rightly of the matter, Caesar had great wropg. 

If ^on Tem«mb«MBt Might ere tbou oam'st h&n. 

How thou cam'st hevB thoa may'st. 
Htnr instruction and ho \v\ho. 

Though God is high, yet hatli ho respect uuto the low^. 
Tho wicked flee, when no man pursucih. 
He spoke, but a vatrenal nlenoe eiuKMd. 
Socrates was more patient than moat man* 
NevcrthelosH lie did many good thillgi foX the peoplAi 
I am no orator, as Brutus is. 

Moreover, he hath left you liis private arbouie, and new planted 
orchards. 

As evening is to the day, so is age to human life. 

Whatever really existB, whether necesBarily or relatively, may be called a 
fact. 

Although he was inclined to represent his health as better than it really 
was, his dislike to motion appeared to increase. 

Neither inflammation nor fever ensued. 

I shall go to Loudon on Thursday or ^'riday. 



PAET II. 



5B0ISES ON THE INFLEXIOMB OF WOBDS. 



Inflbxionb op Kotjks. 
45. Write ont the plurals of the followixi^ words t — 

Sister, ox, tooth, foot, goose, die, child, man, "pmny, hero, lady, knife, calf, 
scarf, staff, box, proof, phenomenon, datinn, loitif, genus, analysis, appendix, 

bandit, cherub, seraph, judge, vertex, cargo, beau, fo(Mi5;, beauty, key, ani- 
maleulum, mouse, wife, grotto, countrj', leaf, house, brother, woman, pea, 
self, kiss, bench, sow, fox, horse, life, chief, wliarf, eye, gipsy, fairy, donkey, 
medium, sheep, contest. 

40, Writo out the following sentences, making eaoh affirma- 
tion plural instead of singular :— 

The monkey is the animal which most resembles man. A mouse is run- 
ning across the room. A sheep has a woolly fleece. The appendix to this 
book is short. The hypothesia will sot hola good. The tree has lost its 
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loaros. Tho datum proved to be false, Thepxemlss'n-as ime. The radius 
of a circle is half its diameter. A nebula Rppe;irfid in ilu- hoavcns, A 

f'ipsy offered to tell mo my fortune. The mountain is enveloped in mist, 
he house of which you speak is a ruin. There is a beautiful rose in our 
garden. There is a very usefal appendix to that book. The fox is a cun- 
ning animal. A little child should not be trusted with a knife. A nerve is 
a little white string, and is a medium of communication between the loain 
and other parts of the body. A mountaia is a grand sight. 

47. Write down tbepOBseBfiive case singular, and, wlien they 
admit of it^ tha pouessiTe caw pluiai, of the fdlowiog words : — 

MotiieiF, eagle, man, girl, boy, poet, John, righteousness, woman, X«xes, 

drum, pheop, sister, cat, Mosep, sun, sea, cavern, vhell, Azi8tide0}ZOI6, peopie, 
Mr. Koberts, bees, caterpillars, rivers, tree, children, 

4S, Pat the following phrases into the'possessiTe form 

The mossy Beat beneath the shade of the hawthorn. The five books of 
Moses. The horse of the gentleman. The tasks of the bears. The servants 

of tlie queens. The shadows of the mountains. The rays of the sun. Tho 
foliage of the trees. Tho fleetness of the horse. The sails of the ship. Tho 
nests of the birds. The life of man. The contents of the basket. The faith of 
Moses. The fine dress of the lady. The height of Snovdon is above SJQOfeeL 
The paintings of Raphael are very fine. The patience of Socrates was great. 
Tho brightness of tho sun. The virtue of tho man. The flowers of autumn. 
The snows of winter. The tears of a nation. The pleasures of spring. The 
* sndle of childhood. The songs of the birds. The language of flovera. The 
genins of MiUon. The strength of Ilercules. The aidoiir of Peter. The 
caves of tho ocean. The violet was the ilEbYOurite flower of Shakspere. 

49. . Say, respecting the following words, whetlier they are 
masonline, feminine, neuter, or common as to gender 

Henry, girl, cloud, insect, Iiondon, people, child, lark, friend, sea, moon, 
ship, man, robin, ^-irtue, Paris, sngar, Countess, coal, blackness, hero, nnn» 

cherub, queen, Cliai-los, bride, huntress, sow. uncle, poet, table, father, hen, 
king, sofa, lass, ram, goat, pigeon, youth, witch, mountain, giantesf<, servant, 
cow, niece, church, female, actress, traitors, shell, governor, princess, lad, 
boll, sovereign, monk, tutor, abbess, nephew, waterfiSl, aunt, ice, cousin. 



Inflexions op Adjeciitss. 

50. Give the oompavatiTe and saperlatiTe forms of the fol- 
lowing adjeotires : — 

Chreat, good, wise, ill, little, short, bad, late, near, fore^ mneh, old, frugal, 

few, valuable, mnny, patient, amiable, liigb, long, pretty, black, ntih, 
honvy, hot, dangerous, fair, far, gcntlo, 1)rirrht, hitter, green, crtim, gay, 
hanl, useful, red, light, truthful, swift, large, soft, gentle^ tall, modest, 
merry, rough, dsric 
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OJKADUATBD 1EXBB0I8VS. 



IotLEXIOHS of PRONOnNfl. 



51. Select the pronouns from the following senienoes, and 
give the gender, nnmbery and case of each:-— 

They amused themselves by listening to the miude. Slio took care of us 
till we were able to work for ourselves. Ho pave himself up to mclaneholy 
r« Hoctions. Have you forgotten the young man who used to bring you birds' 
eggs ? Those pigeons are oom. Her fb^ is mneh better than ours. You 
do not believe me. What is fhB use of the light to him who keeps his eyes 
fast shut ? You must prepare yourself for your journey. IT«> had no money 
of his own. Th^ book is theirs: I ctinnot lell what has become of it. I uni 
an Englishman. Thvy are walking iu the park. She speaks Gorman welL 
We hare been gathering wild-flowers ; the hedges are fiill of them. 



52. Write out tlie conjugation of the following verbs without 
aoziliaries : — 
Speak, move, think, langh, stand, ay. 

58. Write oat all the inflexions wHch are in use of the fol- 
lowing yerbs 
To be, may, can, must, have, shall, "will, da 

54. Make a complete scheme of all the moods and tenses of 
the following verbs with awdliaries : — 

To grieve, to forget, 

55. Give the past tense and past participle of the following 
verbs :— 

Fall, loose, shoe, sing, seek, work, shino, teach, write, knit, tell, ride, know, 
sleeps lead, put, grow, sell, ciit» steal, catch, slit, mean, praise, let^ wear, till, 
hurt, bless, come, jump, go, take, pla/, ran, forsake^ tear, Bit» flj, cost, hear,- 

creep. 

56. Write out the complete scheme of the poLUwe voice of 
the two following verbs :— 

To strike, to hate. 

57. Pat the following sentences fiist into past, and secondly 
into fatare time : — 

The sun is gradually sinking below the horizon. Thej are wandering 

amongst the mountains. The girl is milkini:^ the cows. The corn is ready 
to be cut. The tlowors are blooming everywhere. I hear the cuckoo. We 



hills. That ship is sailing very ikst. The cows are pea«eftilly chewing the 



Inflexions of thb Ybbb. 
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cud. It is a lovely day. Tiio whole counti-y is alive with waterfalls. I 
Ixithe mrf day. The Inrds are busy baildinn^ their nests. We bear the 
mstling of the wind amongst the trees. She sings, but not wnll. The bell 
calls us homo. The garden is full of laurels and evei-greens. We find many 
ferns in this little wood. The clock strikes one. The children are gathering 
blackberries* I am come to say goodbye. We find it cold although the sun 
shines. We walk on the beach nearly every day. She teaches them Qer^ 
man and f^raoch. It thunders amoiigst the mountains. 

58. Xd. the following sentences, tnm all the indicatiye into 
potential moods :^ 

Education forms the mind. God sees all things. No one attains greatness 
without labour. Rocks are formed by the coral insect. I^ch conduct is not 
to be endured. Our hopos arc deceived. It is a very stormy day. There 
are many varieties anioD<i:.st tliem. We are going in that ship to France. 
Guilt seldom escapes punishment. Contentment produces happiness. The 
offence was punished by a fine. Horses are used in war. Improvidence is 
often followed by want. I shall go to-morrow. They have been deceived. 
The king promoted him. The sun shines brightly. Pure water flows from 
this fountain. She sings very sweetly. There is seorvice at the cathedral 
in the afternoon. We received a letter this morning. The boat crosses in 
all kinds of weather. 

59. Select the verbs from the following' sentences, and give 

the mood, tense, number, and person of each : — 

Light comes from the sun. The hand obeys the mind. All kinds of corn 
are sown once a year, they come up in the spring, and ripen in the autumn. 
Sound goes through the oar as sight goes through the eye. Silk is spun by a 
worm. If f he mighty works had been done in Tyre or Sidon. God draws the 
curtains of darkness around us : he makes all things to be hushed and still, 
that his large family may sleep in peace. Pharaoh said, I will let you go. 
Cotton is bKnight into this countary just as it comes out of the pod. Our 
world turns round once every day. The parliament was then dissolved. The 
earth brings forth food, but man must plougli and sow, or he will not reap. 
Learn one lesson at a time. Let me not wander from thy commandments. 
We ought to look the sulject Adly in the fEuse. He sleeps in silent solitude. 

[N.B. — The teacher can now give any misceUaneaua sentences from the 
reading hooks to he parsed according to the aaooMD method. — Vide "Essen- 
tials of English Gxammar," pw 38.] 
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GJKADUATSD EXSBOISEB. 



PART III, 

EXERCISES ON TIIE ANALYSIS OJF SENTENCES. 



L Our THE PlUMAICY EL£M£NTS OF THE SkNTENGX* 



60. Express a complete though^ te&pecting iske followiDg 
things: — 

The bonwv tlie (^ecp, the book, ykta», wkdatn, the sbo, walking, Patis, 
lumour, the blackbird, flowurs, music, ball, Toke, tlM wind, SnowdoD, ooui^ 
age, tho boat, truth, the clouds, Wales, ehatiM^ the cattlii^ the nighty the 
mind, tho winter, tlio heat, the snow, nature. 

61. Put « sul^t to the following predicates 

Swim, fly, runs, play, cry, grow, look, sleeps, strike, lived, sings, jii]li{lf 
teaches, obeys, dream, hit, ran, gathered, smiles, built, walks, chirps, smells, 
felt, learns, lau^h, £0, went, talks, came, rode, eat, buys, nurse, works, think, 
act, seream, scolded, sold. 

62. To tlic following words wi'ite predicates, "wliicli have tlie 
affirmative word, (copula) expressed in a distinct form : — 

Charity, beauty, the lion, the tide, tho odour, tho cow, the shade, amia- 
bility, the rose, pride, the child, antumn, the robin, reading, the ocean, love, 
a garden, thought, butteieo^, sleep, spring, marbles, pctures, solitude^ fieldsi 
the boys, vxiting, bizds, ^ggB» the country, the thnme^ the lUMse^ the amy, 
peace. 

63. Put an attribute to every subject, and A modifying word 
to every predicate contained in the following sentences 

The eagle soars. The cuckoo is calling. Weeks had passed. Children 
are troiiblcsomo. The sun is shininp:. The hunter shoots. The cataract 
roars. The mountains overshadow tlie lake. Birds come to our window. A 
coach runs to Chester. The town is surrounded by interesting scenery. The 
torrent rushes down through a cleft in tho rock. The clouds sailed off 
Snowdon. The bet s are building their cells. The soldiers defended the 
castle. Tho villagers are singing their evening song. That bird builds licr 
nest of wool. Tho butterfly flutters on his wing. The daisy decks the fields. 
The man labours. The dog guards the gate. 

CI. ^Viialyze tho followin<^ sentences, showino: the subject, 
predicate, attribute, and modifying word or phrase in each ;— 
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The Htfcle erichet chirps merrily. The jeUmr oowdip bIboMs gaily. The 
whole country rose immediately. The steady coachnum drove carefully. 

Tho bitter blast whii^tlcd shrilly. The narrow pass was terrific. Curious 
■flowers are found there. Tho fierce battle raged frightfully. Many rivers 
overflow their banks periodically. Ill weeds grow apace. The merry lark 
18 soaring high. Two boys were going from school. A little hoy %to dig* 
g^Dg industriously. A meek dove flew out. Pure water is healthy. The 
moping owl complains dolefully. A dark cloud overshadows tlio calm lake. 
Thick mists envelop tho grand mountains. The gr^^ mists fall in showers. 
The murmuring surge chafes the idle pebbles. The old dock soddenlv 
stopped. The glorious sun is not yet risen. "White houses peep through, 
the trees. The bfMHL stceam ouBi pMSiDg 00. This HttU villaga stands 
very pleasantly. 

[S.B.—Tke following chapter might be omitkdf if thoUfflU proper, tke 
Jirst time qf going through the Exercises,^ 



JL £lPAK»aN OV XEB FjUMABT SlBMBXSS €9 THE &EMTEHQE. 

65. In the following seniAiioM eizpand the noui into noun 
plirases 

Walking is healthy. Mercy is a double blessing. Drunkenness is de- 
grading. Travelling is instructive. MihL sty is charming. Reading is 
useful. Porgivoness is divine. Delays are always dangerous. Sleep is re- 
fireshing. Friendship is one of the blessings of life. Sea-bathing is salubri- 
ous. Hospitality is a virtue often exercised in satage coontries. 

GG. In the following sentences expand tiie adjectives into 
adjective plirases ;— * 

Virtuous men are honoured. A wealthy man can do much good. A 
learned mau is valued. Hone.st persons arc trusted. The walls are very 
lofty. Four-legged auimals are called quadrupeds. Gnats are winded in- 
jects. Hard-hearted personfl are generally disliked. The world is very 
laiga. Tall men were greatly adiaired by Frederiek the Great. Shrew 
persons are to bo found in all nations. Groat generals wore common in the 
time of Kapoleon. Keen disputants existed in the middle ages. Brave 
soldiers fell at Waterloo. 

t 

67. In tlio following Bcsntehces expand tJio adverbs into ad- 
verbial phrases 

Discoveries arc often made accidentally. He came n]m\ mo una^rftros. 
He acted contidcntly. He is eating now. Bring that child hero. He did 
it reluctantly. Slio tripped along lightly. He opposed us violently. Per- 
haps it may occur to yon. Leonidas fell gloriously at Thermopylae. Xerxes 
xetnmed hastily into Asia. Cromwell acted stomly and decidedly Mlicn it 
was nece«;sary to do so. Some persons think he acted hy]iocritically. liees 
build their hive» v&cj ingeuiouhi^'. The bird was iikstautly seciu-ed. 
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GRADUATED E&EBC18E8 



68. In the following examples ezpaad the noous and noon 

phrases into sentences : — 

To obey the laws is wise. It is disagreeable to be overreached. Being 
indifferent to good is fatal to our happiness. To bo just is more important 
than to be generous. Children do not generally approve of being washed. 
To be or not to be, that is the question. Huxniuty U the duty of man. 
ContentedneBS is a Chiistian virtue. 801x07 sometimee irasketh patience. 

69. In the following examples expand the adjeotives and 
a4j€ctiTe phrases into sentences : — 

Fhilow^hen of true wisdom are rery rare. Veiy learned men are rare 
also. TriMfriaidship is eternal A wounded conscience who [can bear? A 
conrageous man is not daunted by difficulties, A king of strong and earnest 
character is p, blessing to his people. A cheerful disposition carries us over 
many diiiiculties. A friendly teacher gains the confidence of his scholars. 
We ezpeet mneh from a person of great pretensions : but ovenated abilities 
seldom &il of prodndng disappointment in the end. 

70. In the following examples, expand the adverbs and ad- 
yerbial phrases into sentences 

lie acted confldontly. We all answered discreetly. They received us 
with true kindness. fl!e bore his misfortunes inthpatienoe. Do not spesk 
foolishly. Why do you speak contcmptiiously? UNBSils bore his troubles 
royally. Leonidas acted he]X)icaUy. 



in. Of the Subject. 

*71. In the following examples point out the subject^ and 
state of what kind of word or phrase- it consists : — 

Deer are not wild in this country. Ye are wondrous strong. Up herodo. 
Great are thy works, Jehovah I Order is heavens first law. Who can 
unpeirtheef Thus was IheSabbath kept. Clouds are only yapows. Happy 
are ye. Bodss hide us. So sang they. Few were distinguished by 
cuirasses, scarce any by helmets. Africa is a large peninsula. Do not give 
too much for the whistle. Mauy are called, but few chosen. Give me 
leave to speak to him. To nrase o'er flood and feU is not solitude. This 
is Moscow. Farewell ! Blessed are ye. To create is greater, than cueated 
to destroy. To solicit by labour what might be ravished by arms, M-as 
esteemed unworthy *of the German spirit. Smack went the whip, round 
went the wheels. Were never folks ao glad. To chastise the insolent, or 
to plunder ' the defeneeless, was alike a cause of war. like kTiatbans afloat, - 
lay their bulwadn on the brine. On came the whirlwind. 

72. In the following sentences underline the enlargement of 

every subject : — 

Several hapm' years had- passed away. Heniy the Eighth reigned thirtv- 
eight years. The modern city of Jeorasalemuab^ The 
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f onqnrst of "Walos took place in the reign of Edward I. Alas ! exclaimed a 
silver-headed sage. From peak to peak leaps the live thunder. The 
most opulent kings of the earth courted the protection of the Koman 
CommODwealtli. Alfired the Great made xnany wise laws. The soUtaiy 
place WSB glad. The quality of mercy is not strained. Men's evil manners 
live in brass, their virtues wo write in water. Whang the miller was very 
avaricious. The lenity of the emperor confirmed the insolence of the troops. 
Now the bright monuiig star, day s harbinger, comes dandng from the east. 
Within a windowed iiic£e of that high hall sate Brunswick's fated chieftain. 
Abraham being now advanced in years, wished to see his son Isaac settled 
in marriage. Isaac having gone forth to walk at even -tide, met them on 
their way. The masters ^ the most wealthy climates of the globe tiirned 
away with contempt. The poor &th€r trembling with anxiety began to ford 
the stream. 

73. Explain, in the following examples, precisely of irh&t the 
enlargement to the sabject consistB 

Edward, Bnke of Kent, the fonrtih son of George m., and fiither of Qoeen 
Victoria, died of a neglected cold. Chaucer, the father of BngliBh poetry, 
passed a great part of his life at the Court of Edward III, 

His withered cheek and tresses grey, ^a*" 
Seemed to have known a better day. - 
Sneh haughty contempt for the opinion of mankind, must remind ns Qf the 
very different behaviour of one of the greatest monarchs of the present age. 
Seventy chosen archers of the royal guard ascended in silence. Tbo bar- 
barians of Germany abhorred the confinement of walls. Bejecting with dis- 
dain the deUeades prorided for his table, he satisfied his appetite with the 
coarse and common fare which %vas allotted to the mesneflt soldiera. The 
deposed king was treated with gentleness. 

Around the fixe one wintry night, 
The farmer^B rosy ehildren sat. 
Palestine, the land of Israel, is a small canton of Syria. The keys of the 
city were then delivered to Sir Walter. The dark-browed warriors came 
aroun d him. Impatient of fatigue or delay, these half -armed warriors rushed 
to battle. 

The stately homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand. 
True happiness has no localities. They stood prepared to die, a people 
doomed. Alexander having recovered from his grief, again took the field. 
He cames, the herald of a noiey world. The drams* 4eep xoU was hetfrd 
s&r« 

GonstniGt aentenoes to exemplify each kind of 
ect.] 

[75. Construct senteuces to exemplify each mode of 
enWging the subjeot] 



0 
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GUADUAXED EXERCISES. 



IV. Of the Peedicate. 

7G. In the following sentences point out the predicates :— 

Hark, the lark at lieavcn'H gate sings. The curfew UAla the knell of part- 
ing day. The btuiy bee makes honey all the day. The boding owl aereaau 
ftoiE the rained tower. The fire weut roaring up the chimney. Flowers are 
blooming cvorvwhere. Mimt Blanc is a h'li^h mountaiu. The cataract 
deafened tho ear with its roar. Tho wind whistled down the dark aisle. 
The Welsh found a leader. The evening breezes gently sighed. I am 
aumaxdi atiJll mmtiy. Was a camel lost in the desertyeBterday? Having 
eaten, he slept. The scythed chariots rolled swiftly. The rain was falling 
in torrents. Niirht eamo slowly on. Ilcnry the .Seventh was very avaricious. 
William IL was shot uniuteutionally. The crew were dronken and riotous. 
I was at Bangor yesterday. 

77. State of what each predicatei in the foUowiog examples, 

consi.sts : — 

The streets arc narrow. The clouds are dark. The stage-coach is coming. 
William was declared king. Take care of yourself. All is peaceful 
Louisa is an orphan. Be good. How grand the mountains are. I love 
rcadincr. The moon shines brifjhtlv. Tho castlo was (Icstrovcd. He was 
content. The child Ijrcnme troublc.sonio. She in of n liappy disposition. 
William upon hoaimg this departed. Paris is a beautiful city. These ferns 
are very elegant. Tea ^ws in China. Sta is handsome. The bdls an 
ringing mermy. 7%a king died soon after. The following true aoeoimt of 
a faithful servant is very interesting. Dear is my little native vale. 
Hurrah I tho foes are moving. The night is come. They are of an ancient 
family. Snowdon is a veiy hi^ mountain. They are wandering in the 
Adds. These vi<d^ smell yeiy sweetly. The air is chill. The rain falls 
fast. Their graves are green. The minstrel was infirm and old. Tlie dews 
of summer night did fall. November's sky is chilL They grew in beauty 
side by side. The stars are veiy bright to-night. 



COMPLBTXOK OF PfiBOIQATB. 

78. In the following examples point out the words whioh 
complete the predicate : — 

The peasant boys tended the sheep. Henry the Second oraqnered Ireland. 

Hast thou forgotten me ? The reindeer inhabits Lapland. Henry the 
Eighth married Anne Bolcyn. William the Conqueror left three sons. He 
conducted himself ill. The people at this time knew very little. You must 
-wake me early. We made a crown of flowera. My meny oOmndes eall me. 
None but the bravo deserve the foir. Tho British emperor defended the 
frontiers. Henry the Seventh succeeded Kiohard tlio Third. Charles 
fought many battles. The barbarians cultivated their land. Mercy and 
tnith pteserve the king. His good wifo asristed hhn. The more daring 



COMPIiBTIOK OF THB PRKDICATE. 35 

Frobus pursued his victories. Our guide cleared the road. We all drew 
in cm breftth. Nature seemed to adore its maker. Many oi tha inbabitaiite 
work the mines. The reindeer carries the Laplander. The coachman drove 
the horses. Merry Httlo children play pranks. Some flowers mark the 
hours. The lightning struck the house. He quickly lost consciousness. 
Chattartim» the JBriatol poet, wrote wondatM Isteeluia^et Wtlkie, 

tiie painter, loved to travel. The view ftdfilled our expectations. Wave 
yonr tops, ye pines. Tho budding twigs spread out tlieir fan. I felt her 
presence. My spirit drank repose. The sweet nightingale haunts the 
shrubberies. The king released him. Conversation enriches the under- 
Btaading. The memory of thy glory lit the gloom. EUnbeth rejected tSl 
consolation. Some memory of home has entered her heatt. At lastwa 
wounded our game. Slowly and sadly we laid him down* 

79* Ibl the following Bentenoee, undMliiis all ikkt bekog to 
ihe completion of the predicate : — 

I met a little cottage-girl. Some natural tears they dropped. Henry took 
many prisoners. A stranger filled the Stuart's throne. A willing mind 
makes rapid progress. Heap on more wood. The legions of Gaul defended 
the frontien of the empire. Qod hlessed tiie wozk of their hands. He thus 
concealed his great ignorance. The whale tosses his great tail. Willie 
purchased some fresh shrimps. Dr. Eae,, the Arctic traveller, is liuilding 
in Kingston dockyard an Arctic schooner. Ho climbed tho dark brow of 
tho mighty Helvellyn. We eiyoyed some luscious sweet grapes. A few dry 
itidai affinded xm a ttu&tM. raoe. Hawtinga had roUd an cKtaiinTo and 
populous country. The Laplander, wrapped up in his deer-skins, defies the 
severity of his native climate. Seeing tiiat I was observed, I made a low 
obeisance. He turned out the contents of his knapsack. The good woman 
prepared &r me a truly pastoral meat The aotion of the waTes had worn 
away a great portion of tho base. The cold windatrips the yellow leaf. Fair 
autumn spreads her fields of gold, Constantine repelled a dospcrnto sally 
of Pompeianus. The ari-ow struck the bough of the tree. The army seized 
the person of thp king. Have dominion over tho fish of the sea. The birds 
aalnte the source of light and day. Elizabeth of England e^tonsed the canee 
of the revolted Netherlands. The English fleet destroyed a great part of the 
«q[aadzon. Night eqoalizea the condition of the beggar and the Monarch. 

80. In tlie following sentences^ disimgnislL between the direct 

and the indirect object s-^ 

Thy brother conjured me to make my escape. Give me that beautiful 
flower. The Roman general set fire to his ships. The emperor obliged him 
to obey. Canute commanded the waves to retire. His master accused him 
of fraod. We beoid the waters rash past ni. I iair him fight with the 
enemy. A son owes honour to his father. He taught his flock the love and 
fear of God. Having uttered a short prayer, he gave the signal to the 
executioner. Ho olfered her his arm. William paid Eobert ten thousand 
marks. Edward promised to make William his heir. The doctor prescribed 
the patient a receipt. He recommended hiifi abo great moderation. The 
master accused his apprentice of theft. They appointed him goTemor of 
the castle. I played him a tnne on the flute. AVe showed the stranger all 
the rooms of our dwelling. Pour me out a ghisa of wine. The jackal issaid 
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to pvoTide the lion hw daily meiil. We ostoomed him thn host of all com- 
panions. Regard me ever M your friend. We considerad hun*to be too 
yonng for the situation. 

[81. State what kind of indirect objeet is contained in 
each of the following examples, and of what it consists : — 

His parents made him a draper. The carrier turns hides to leather. 
Heat enan|;e8 water into steam. Give me your opinion on this matter. 

He adds injury to insult. John made his elder brother very jealous. 
We oHteeraed him wiser than the rest. Promine mo a portion of your 
protits. He Bang us many a good song last night. Of what is the old 
man thinking. I cannot dispense vith his services. They aoensed 
Gssar of ambition. Water consists of two gases. I was taught gram- 
mar by the schoolmaster. Wo heard the thunder roll, and saw the 
lightning thish, and the roof blaiiiug. The teacher gives the scliolar 
sound instruction. Wo burned tlio paper to ashes. Thev esteemed 
Ballms as tiie best of all their companions. I hold you goiltleBain the 
matter.] 



Extension of Pbbdicatb. 

82. In the following sentences, point out the extensions of 
the predicate, and state of what they consist 

Pleasantly rose next morn the sun on the village of Grand-Pre. Shell- 
fish east their shell once a year. He bitterly repented. Noir they weak to 
IfOik again with fresh courage. Three weeks later the mt|ltials were an- 
nounced from the pulpit. English style begins, at tho earliest, only about 
the middle of the fourteenth coutuiy. The eagle and the stork on cliffs and 
cedar-tops their eyries bnild. The air gets slowly diaaged io inhabited 
rooms. In the present day, the biiidijig of a book illustrates the power of 
machinery. From branch to LraiiLh the smaller birds with songs solaced 
the woods. Thus with tho year seasons return. Hew down the bridge, Sir 
Consul. Now the sun is rising calm and bright. Sleep had scarcely been 
thought of all night. One mom a Peri at the gate heaven stood discon- 
solate. Soon after, we reached a chdlet on the top of the mountain. The 
preparations for the trial proceeded rapidly. On either side the river lie 
long fields of barley and of rye. Over the joyous feast the sudden darkness 
dcMended. The gieen trees whispwed low and mild. 1 saw her bright 
reflection in the waters under me. Simplyand solemnly now proceeded the 
Christian service. The bells arc ringing merrily. Tho old man now went 
up to the altar. liivers rush into the sea. The queen arrived at the station 
at fbur o'clock in the afternoon. The dawn had already tinged the horizon 
with a yellow dusky light. The muleteers drew their mules ftom the stables. 
Tho platform of the station, SO tranquil till this moBient, was nowfllbd witb 
a variety of sounds. 

In the market-place of Bruges, stands the belfcy, old and brown— ^ 
^hzioe oopsnnied, and tbaoe jmbnilded, still watehee c^fr the town, 
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83. In the following sentences, point out and dassify the 
extensions of time and place : — 

At my feet the city sltimbered. The squirrel elimbe up the tree. Pines 
are, green all the year. The sun conceals himself behina the trees. The 

Bcntint;! places liimsclf before the gate. She is singing now. I'rom their 
nests beneath the rafters sang the swallows. The moon and stars shine by 
night. Vast meadows stretched to the eastward. I went to the Exhibition 
last Thnisday. Many animalfl sleep during the winter. The camel can 
thiirt ten days. Letitia went to London yesterday morning. The splash of 
horses was soon heard behind them. The village reposes in the midst of 
farms. The farmer sat in his easy chair. We shall visit Paris in the month 
of Jnne. The snn rises in the east. The moon and stars lighten up the 
heavens during the night. Alfred rose every morning at six o'clock. My 
xmcle has lived in Italy for many years. The fig-tree is principally cultivated 
in the southern countries of Europe. We visit Wales once a year. High in 
front advanced the brandish'd sword. Back to the thicket slunk the guilty 
ser^t. Kov came still ereniog on. After a short silence he commenced 
again. 

84. In the following sentences, point out and classify the 

extension of manner and cause : — 

Take her up tenderly. Lift her with care. He applied to his fkther from 
necessity. A good child obeys with alacrity. The judge dares not pro- 
nounce sentence arbitrarily. The oven glows witli heat. Pinewood is very 
useful on account of its ilexibili^. We recognise birds by tlicir wings. A 
tree is known by its frnit. Loudlati^ their hearts with joy. They pitched 
their tents with care. The attendants moved about noiselessly. Do yonr 
mission gently. Pilate condemned Christ from fear of men. The beaver 
constructs his dam with nicety. The biixl fashions her nest on unerring 
principles of architecture. She has done her work very neatly. The child 
came springing through the garden. Grass is generally cut with a scythe, 
bnt wheat witJi a sickle. He gained his position by industry and perse- 
verance. Napoleon went to Egypt with forty sail of the line. With such 
talents he may rise to the highest offices iu the state. Telemachus encoun- 
tered many dangers ficom love to his father. A stodent studies for his profit, 
and traTeis for his pleasure. The mother knit good warm stockings for the 
childzen. 

Eour long years of mingled feeling. 

Half in rest and half in strife, 
I have seen thy waters stealing 

Onward, like the stream oiliSd, 

[85. Out ofthe following words i^rm sentences, each with 
an extension of time ; distinguishing hetween those which 
denote^ 1. point of time ; 2. duration ; 3. r^tition. 

Messenger— come. Violet^bloom. Lark—mng. Ooach — start. 

Sea — ebb. Leaves — fall. Post— loaves. The moon — shine. The cock 
— crow. Ship — f^ail. Our train — arrive. Doors — open. Cuckoo — leave. 
School — begin. Dormouse — sleep. I — get up. Alfred — walk. Eagle 
— Hj, Summed—last. Winter— begin. Suur^rise. Fathel^— walk 
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— ^flaid. Bom— UodnL dMrry—liloMoiii* Soma antaiafah— deep. Obm 

S6. Oat of ihe fbllowing wovdi fona sentenoesy each 
an ezteneum of pkoe; distingmsldiig between, L 
Test m ; 2. motion to ; 3. motion from. 

Town — stand. Coachman — drive. Liverpool— situated. Officer — 
perished. William — live. Ganlen— lio. Coffee — export. Children — 
play. Labourer — come. "Wind — change. Our friends — go. Komc — 
Duut. Put — hook. We — dwell. London — situated. Gate — stand. 
The hoys — fell. Village — lies. Fish — live. I — go. BiTecB— nm* 
Sfistol— situated. Alps— lie. BwaUov— leare. Paris— stand.] 

[87. Ont of iihe followin|^ words form senteneeSy eaeh 

with an extension of mamifir; distingnisbing between tbose 
whicli denote, 1. manner, properly so called; 2. degree; 
3. instmment ; 4. accompanTing circmnstances. 

Scholar — learn. Dog — run. Soldier — exhaust. Night— como. The 
sun — light. Lightning — strike. Evening-star — shine. Thunder — roll. 
The clouds— envelope. The storm — come. The oak — stand. Conyer- 
sation- interrnpt Pamily — stt Stockings — ^knit Velyet— malca. 
Ei chard I.^kiUed. EirJ— catch. Ki ng — come. Workman — tired. 
Parliament — open. Gardun — cultiyate. Swallow— 'fly. MastftT toftch. 
Com — grow. Charles — arrive.] 

[88. Out of the following words form sentences, each 
with an extension of cause ; distinguishing between those 
denoting, 1. reason; 2. condition; 3. purpose; 4. motive; 
6, material cause. 

Lrou — rusty. River — swell. Air — purified. Fire — produced. Wood 
—swim. Brutus — kill — Caesar. The virtuous man — act. Sailors — 
tindeigo — danger. Tree — known. The child — ^fWl. He — is pale. 

Mother — watch. Father — labour. Scholar — learn. Churches — built. 
Schools— founded. Wo make — buttrr. Go — to bed. Rise — early. All 
things— brcomo easy. Balbus— succeed. Eye — made. Tongue — 
fwmeil.] 

89. Analyse the simple sentences given below according to 
the following models : — 

First Model. 



Subjeot 


rredicate 


• 

Object 


Extension 


All the people 


brought 


him [iJirJirecf] 

their offerings Idk'ect'} 


willinr^ly 
into the city. 



[^.K~Thcse sentmeea may be parsed as weU according to the model given 

in the Grammar.^ 
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Su'ond Modd. 



All Eulargemeut of Subject. 

the people Subject of Sentence. 

vimbgljr Extension of Predicate (smifiiMr). 

brought Predicate of S.-ntonce, 

iiini Indirect object {daiiwi), 

their ollerings Direct object, 

^intothe city. Estension of Predicate (pAiw)./ 



The moon threw its silvery light upon the lake. It wliitoned the surface 
of the 'water. The tiro men dimbea the steep monntain in silence* The 
King of tile Belgians arrived in England yesterday. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
In summer he took his frugal meals in the open air. Dost thou seo that 
redlffeast with the straw in his bill ? The swallows twitter in their straw- 
huilt nests. Custom is the principal magistrate of man's life. Houses are 
built to live in. God Almighty first planted a garden. Tlio fly sat upon 
the axle-tree of the chariot wheel. The lawns and meadow-ledges midway 
down hang rich in flowers. You had set that morning, on the casement's 
edge, a long green box of mignonette. Suspidcms amongst thoughts are like 
bats amongst birds. Expeiiso ought to l)e limited by a man's wages. The 
sca-coast of Thrace and Bithynia .•-till cxhil^ils a rich pi-ospoct of vineyards, 
of gardens, and of plentiful harvests. jMany a glad good-morrow and jocund 
lang^ from the young folk, made the bright air brighter. The death of 
Claudius had revived tiie fainting sj)irits of the Goths. Long ere noon all 
soundfi in the villnge were sib iu'ed. The sun from the western horizon, like 
a magician, extended his golden wand o'er the landscape. The age of the 
great Constantino and his sons is filled with important events. 

Piut she, with sick and seomfnl looics aTfirse, 

To her full heicrht hor stately slaturo draws. 
The ancient Christians were animated by a contempt for their present exist- 
ence, and by a just coniideuce of immortality. Overwhelmed by tho sight^ 
yet speechless, the priest and the maiden gazed on the scene of t«nor. 

I tnrnini; saw, tfanmed on a flowety rise, 
One sitting on a crimson scarf unroll'd, 

A queen, with swarthy cheeks and bold black ey^, 
Brow bound with burning gold. 

In that hour of deep contrition, 
He beheld with oloaror vision, 
Through ail outward show and fashion,' 
Justice, the Ayengw, zisew 

90. Form ten sentences— 

a With enlarged subjects. 
h With enlarged objects. 

c With extenaiuns of time and place properly classified. 

91. Form five sentences to exemplify each of the particulars 
given tinder extensiong of maimer and cause. 



> 
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Y. Of the Complex Sentbnoe. 

92. In each of the following examples underline the snbor- 
dinate sentence : — 

Anrclian was invested with the consulship by Valerian, who styled him 
tho doliyerer of Illyricum. Bnin fertilises those fields which spread their 
bounty to God's creatures. Many books cost more than they are vorth. 
Work as long as you can. When the -wise men came out of fhe east to 
Jcnisalcm, they asked for tho new-born king of Judea. A sincere, upright 
man speaks as he thinks. Many leanied men write so badly that they can- 
nut be understood. It was so cold in tho year 1830, that Lake Constance 
was £n»en. A ibort*hand writer miuit write ae quickly m an orator speaks. 
Civilisation, which brings man out of a sayage state, consists in multiplying 
tho number of occupations. Generally speaking, the more one has, the more 
one wishes. Lazy people always do us little as they can. When tlie little 
ehiekens come oat of the egg, they are able to run. When Herod heaid of 
the new king of Judea, he was frightened. A dervise was journeying alone 
in tho de.sert, when two merchants siiddenly mot him. Many of tho talont.s 
we now possess, and of which we are too apt to bo proud, will cease entirely 
with the present state. Slie had superadded to her jacket, a ribbon which 
foil across her shoulder to her waist. They were the sweetest notes I sveae 
heard, and I instantly let down tho glass to hear them more distinctly. On 
a sprinfi; * vuning, on whichever side X turn my ejes, myriads of happy beings 
crowd upon my view. 

Tell me not hi monmftil nnmbers, 
'Life is but an empty dieam!' 

For the soul is dead that slnmberf?. 
And things are not what they seem. 

93. Point out the nonn sentences below, and show what place 
they each hold in reference to the principal sentence 

It may easily be shown that the earth is round. Whether the truth will 
ever come to light is uncertain. How he made his escape is a profound 
mystery. Ho never told mo that he was going away. His excuse was, 
that he was engaged all the evening. My determination is, that you sliall 
depezt after Christmas. Socrates proved that virtue is its own lewaid. All 
affirmed that the king was never seen to smile again. When letters first 
came into u&e is uncertain. It is probable that they were first brought from 
the East. *- ^ -& 

You forget she is a gipsy giri. 

And does that prove that Preciosa is above suspicion ? 
She sends your jewels back, and bids me tell you, she is not to be pur- 
chased by your gold. 

Thou knowest that the Pope has sent him into Spain, to put a stop to 
dances on the stage. 

And so I fear^uwe dances will be stopped, and Predosa be once more a 

be^ar. 

Bast tbott remember when first we jnet. 
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94. Expand the phrases printed below in italics into noun 

sentences : — 

Tfie uHlity of steam is now everywhere acknbwledf^ed. Your for geif ill- 
ness ef the promise is very blameable. The cause «f the delay is wholly un- 
known. It 18 wielDBd to H«aL It is wise to he cauHous, 2%e immortdi^ 
of the soul is generally admitted. I greatly desire your success. The s^ffsr* 
ing of humanity is a mysterious fact in |he dispensations of Proridenoe. 

.[95. Write five complex sentences having a nonnsentenco 
for its subject ; five having the same for its object ; five 
having the same for a predicate, with the verb **to be and 
£ve having the same in apposition to a noun or pronoun.] 

96. Point oat the adjective sentences below, and show what 
noun they each qualify. 

The amusement of letters, which affords so many resources in solitode, was 

incapable of fixing the attention of Diocletian. Towards the west lies the 
fertile shore that Btretches along the Adriatic. The choice of a spot, which 
united all that could contribute oither to health or to luxury, did not require 
the partiality of a native. There is sweet mnsic here, that softer falls thaoi 
petals fKm. blown roses on the grass. I keep smooth phits of fmitfid ground, 
where thou mayest wjirble, eat, and dwell. It was a high speech of Seneca, 
That the good things which belong to prosperity are to be wished, but the 
good things that belong to adversity to be admired." Let the day perish 
wherein I was born. How much less in them that dwell in houses of clay, 
whoso foundation is in the dust. There are many injuries which almost 
every man feels, though ho does not complain. The place whorcon thou 
fitandest is holy ground. 

On the square the oriel window, where in old heroic days 
Sat the poet Melchoir, singing Kaiser Maximilian's ^aise. 

See here is a bower 
Of eglantine, with honeysuckles woven, 
"Where not a qpark cS. prying light creeps in. 

She Ipved me for thedan^gers I had passed; 

And I loved h«r that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have used. 
Ileased with my admiration, and the fire 
His speech stmck ftom me, the old man would shake 
His years away. 

[97. Write ten complex sentences, with an adjective sen- 
tence qnalifying the subject ; and ten more ynm an adjeo- 
tive sentence qualifying the oliject.] 

98. Point out the adverbial sentences in the following ex- 
amples :— 

Where'er we tread 'tis haunted ground. Cromwell followed little events 
before he ventured to govern gi eat ones. Thou sbalt honour thy &ther and 
mother, that thy days may be long. When Jesus was twelve jeara of age, he 
went into the temple with his bxethzen* The older you beoomo, the wiser 
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you should be. The gaiidener is planting the phrubs where they will have 
the most sliadc. Can the soldier, whoii ho ji^irdeth on his armour, boast like 
him who puttutii it off? While the earth remaineth, beed-time uid harvest 
sliaU not »iL Where tlie cazeaae is, there vill fhe eagles begsUihcmd toge- 
ther. "Where thou hast not sowed thou canst not reap. If you wish to be 
well, you must live moderately. God has made everything good, but man is 
not always satisfied. Live so that tliuu mayest never have reason to repent. 
Paul, before he was converted, was a great persecutor of Christ. The body of 
Bt Andzeir irae niagiiifieeiitily intemd l^. Ck>n8tantine, when he became a 
Ohristian. When darkness broke away, and morn i ng began to dawn, the town 
wore a strange aspect indeed. Fools rush in where angels fc^r to tread. 
Sefore the mountains were brought forth, or ever th(ni hadfit formed the 
eaxth and the world, even ftom everlasting to everhisting thoa art God. 

When Tancn d's buried, and not till then, 

The heir shall have his own again. 

99. Specify which of the following relations of time and 
place are implied in [the adverbiaL sentences below — point of 
lame, duration, repetition ; rest in, motion to, motion from. 

When Columbus had finished speaking, the sovereigns sank upon their 
knees. My father gets up when the sun rises. Magdalene did not know 
the Saviour until she had talked with him. While he was talking thus, the 
place, fhe old man's shape, both troubled me. When yon are tempted to xe» 
sent an injury, reflect with yourselves, Has God no account against jon? 
After the most violent shock had ceased, the clouds of dust began to disperse. 
When the spray had fallen a^in, the glittering domes had vanished. While 
I call for justice uj)on the prisoner, I wish also to do him justice. When you 
would speisk or think hanuily of your neighbour, reflect, Are you so without 
sin, that you can venture to |iast the first stone at another? He, like tbo 
world, his rea ly visit pays whore fortune smiles. Wlicn William Penn ap- 
proached the Sachems, all tlie Indians throw down their arms. And when 
even was oome, the ship jros in the midst of the sea. After he had suppressed 
this conspiracy he led his troops into Italy. I shall stay herenntil the post 
arrives. When he took his seat, the house cheered him. He swam the Esk 
river, where ford there was none. When Hannibal marched into Italy he 
was oblig^ to open a way over the mountains. As often as you repeat this 
oflfenee, you will be severely puni^^hed. Whene'er I take my walks abroad, 
how many poor T sec. Ho intends visiting his relations before ho leaves 
Knghand. Travel not early, before thy judgment be risen; lest thou ob- 
serve rather shows than substance. Whenever we visited him, he wel- 
comed us mott waiml;. While Oonstaiitine rigaalised his valour in the field, 
the soven ign of Bome appeared insensible to the dangers of civil war. Be- 
fore Constantine marched into Italy, he secured the fricudsliip of the lUyrian 
enijieror. As we were crossing the straits, a severe storm arose. Whilst he 
piu>sed this indolent life h^ was repeatedly heard to declare, that he alone was 
emperor. Where thou goest I will go. I will go wherever you wish* 

100. Specif jr wbioh of the following relations of manner and 
oause are implied in the adverbial sentences below—likeness, 
relation, intensity, proportion, effect ; reason, condition, con- 
cession. 
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vpnght man epeaks ns he thiiiki. Ai a man livos so will he die. 
The man who is contented is as happy as if he possessed all the tre^isnres of 
the world. In summer it Bometimes thunders, so that the very windows 
zattle. In January 1880, it was so cold that Lake Constance was frozen 
OY0f * The Btenographigt mnst write as iMt as a man can speak. Death 
apares the rich as little as he fortrf ts the poor. The higher a man rises, the 
deeper he can fall. A bird flies swifter than a horse can run. The ostrich 
is unable to fly, because it has not wings in proportion to its body. Hshes 
have no voice, because they have bo lungs. Since the barometer rises, the 
weather will probably soon cleav up. The boy cannot write, because he has 
injured his hand. L*»arn wliile yon are young, so that you may got forward 
in the world. We manure the /i« lds, in order that they may beconio fruitful. 
God is over present, although wo never see him. Insects ore useful notvritli- 
standing they often do injury to the plaati. ICaay sooevows are benefits. 
Unless yon obey yon will be punished. 

[101. Form ten complex sentences containing adverbial 
sentences of time, and as many containing adverbial sen- 
teuces of place, manner, and cause.J 

[102. Form two complex sentenoes to exemplify each of 
the partimilftr relafeiozui of time^ place, manner, and cause.] 

103. Analyze the complex sentences given below according 
to the model. 



(N.B. — These eenteneee may he parted a» weU aecarding to the model given 
in (he Qrammar.) 



Sentence 


Kind of Sentence 


Suluect 




OUect 


Extension 


n 

Can the hus- 
bandman look 
forward with 
oonJMence to 
thp IniiroMi), 


Frin. sent. 


The busband- 
nuui 


can look f or- 


# 


with confid- 
ence to the 
increaee 


ft 

who hM the 
pKomiflOof God 


Adj. sent, to a. 


who 


fane 


the promise 

of cTod 




• 

e 

that eeed-timo 
and harvest 
dudlBOtfsU, 


Noan-sent. to 

I*' 1 


fthat] seed- 
time and har- 


shall not fail 




• • 



Christian cliarity is friendship expanded, like tli' f;ioe of the sun when it 
mounts above the eastern hills. He needs strong amis "who is to swini 
against tho stream. An honoiirablc friend of mine, who 18 noWt I h^^^* 
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near a gentleman to whom I never can on any occasion refer without 
feeli&gs of respect, and, on thiB subject, without feelings of the most grateful 
homage; a gentleman, whose abilities upon this oc<:asion, as upon some 
former ones, are not ontrosted merely to the perishalAe eloquence of the day, 
1nit*vill Uve to he the admization "of that hour when all of us are mute, and 
most of us forgotten; that honourable gentleman has told you that j^mdenOBf 
the first of virtuea, never can be used in the cause of vice. 

After these appear'd 
A crew, who, under names of old renown, 
Osiris, Isis, Oms, and their train, * 
With monstrous shapes and sorceries abused 
Fanatic Ejcrypt and her priests, to seek 
Their wandering gods disguised in hmtish forma 
Bather than human. 

His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 

Of some great ammiral wore but a wand, 
Ho walked with, to support uneasy steps 

Over the burning marl. 

High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand. 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and QcM, 
Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence. 

He scarce had finished when such murmur filled 
Th' assembly, as when hollow rocks retain 
The sound of blustering winds, which all night long 
Had roused the sea. 

On she camo, with a cloud of canvas, 

Bight against the wind that blew 
Until the eye could distinguish 

The faces of the crew. 

Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that feed in the meadows. 

'We sat witiiin the form-house old, 
"Whose windows, looking o*er the bay, 

Garo to the sea-breeze, damp and cold. 
An easy entrance night and day. 



VI. Of the Compoukd Sentence. 

104. Point out all the co-ordinate sentences in the following 
examples, and determine whether they are of tlie copulative^ 
lisjimctiTe, adrersatiye, or cansatiye (illative) class : — 

Elder-berries are ripe at this season, and an excellent domestic wine is 
lade from them. I hope we shall have another good day to-moifGW, for the 
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clouds axe red in the west. The brooks are become dry and the ground is 
parched. Hasel-iiats grow profusely in mme parts of tma ootmtiy, but they 
are in math, greater demand than our prodnee will supply. Walnut-txees 
are fine ornaments to farms, and they are of great utility also. Just give mo 
liberty to speak, and I will corao to an explanation with you. Ho looked at 
her sorrowfully, but without manifesting either vexation or surprise. 

The vine still dings to the mouldering vail. 

But at every gust the dead leaves fall. 
The clergy wore much displeased at the fashion, and one clergyman is 
said to have preached a sermon against it. Much silver was coined in 
Henxy the first's time, but little gold, and no copper was used. The castles 
were veiy large, but there was little room for comforts. The boat sank and 
they were all drowned. He was a bad man, therefore ho was not respected 
by his subjects. The dying king begged to be attended by his confessor, 
but she denied him even this comfort. Through faith we understand that 
the world was made by the woxd of God, so that things which are seen are 
not made of thinp:s that do appear. "War is attondcd with desolating effects, 
for it is confessedly the scourge of our ancrry passions. The life of the queen 
bee seems to be all enjoyment, yet it is only an idle life. 

Take the instant my 
For honour travels in a strtut so xuKnow» 
Wheie one but goes abreast. 

I>own tli0 bioad Tale of tears ehx 

The spectral camp is fled; 
Faith shineth as a morning star. 

Our ghastly fears are dead. 
He arrived at the right moment, or I should have been lost 'WiUiaai trao 
a doughty diampion, or England would not have been oonquered. 

Go on, go on, thy onward way 

Leads up to light, 
The morning now begins to grej. 
Anon the cheering beams of day 

Shall chase the night. 

The day is oold, and dark, and dreaiy; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall. 
And at every gust the dead leaves fall. 
And the day is dark and dreaiy. 

105. Point out all the contracted sentences in the following 
passages, and show in wliat part of the sentence the contraction 
takes place :— 

The ao on began at five minutes past ten, and was general by eleven. 
The veil of shadow, as it shifts, has glanced unon adoring souls, and 
at ita touch cast down afresh multitude to kneel The Jews nould not 
tzead upon the smaUest piece of paper in their way, but took it up, for 
possibly, say they, the name of God may be on it. The faculty of imagina- 
tion is tho great spzing of huinaa activity, and thepnacifaL so^xie of human 
im|ucovdiaeut. 
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Weak is the will of man, his judgment blind | 

Remom})ranco persecutes and hope betnjf| 
Heavy \h woe ; and joy for human kind 

A mournful thing, so transient is the blaze. 

With a slow and noiseless footstep, 

Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes tiie taeant eliair beside me, 

Lajs her gentlo hand in mine. 
Birds seek their nest^ ; the ox, horse, and other domestic animals sleep 
around us. The richest dross that human art can invent, the finest decora- 
tiona, the most pompous equipage, the most superb ornaments in the 
palaces of kings Taaisn and sink to nothing when conmared witik the beauty 
of nature. Eveij suui has al tfanes in his mind the idenl of what he shonld 
bst bat is not. 

lOG. Analyze the following miscellaneous weutences : — 

The Christian religion, once here, cannot again pass awajj in one or 
other form it will endure through all time ; as In Soiptnte, so also in the 
heart of man, is written, " The gates of hell shall not prevail against it." 

The state of the world is such, and bo much depends on action, that 
everything seems to say aloud to ev«y maOi Do something, do it, 
doit!" 

' Flowers form one of the fbst delights of early age, and they have proved 
a source of xeeneAion to the most profound philosopheis. 

Gratitude consists in an equal return of benefits if we arc able, of thanks 
if we are not ; which thanks, therefore, must always rise in proportion as the 
benefits received are great, and the receiver incapable of making any other 
sort of reqnital. 

The downfall of Buonaparte is an impressive lesson to ambition, and afTords 
a striking illustration of the inevitable tendency of that passion to bring to 
ruin the power and the greatness which it seeks so madly to increase. 
^ There is a time in every man's edncation when he arrives at the eonvio- 
tion that envy is ignoraxMse; that hnitation Is suicide; that he most take 
himself for better, for worse, as his portion ; that though the wide universe 
is full of good, no kernel of nourishing corn can come to him but through 
his toil bestowed on that plot of ground which is given to him to tilL 

To prayer, repentance, and obedience due, 
Though but endeavoond wiA sineese intent* 

Mine ear shall not be slow, mine eye not shnt; 
And I will place within them as a guide 
My umpire conscience, whom if they will hear, 
Idght mat light, well used, they sifeiaU attain* 
Aa3L to the end persisting, safe aiiiTe. 

"Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hciro wo buried. 

Within a window'd niche of that high hall 
8ate Bnmswifik's fated ehieftsin; ho did hesv 
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That sound the first amid the festival, 
And caught its tone vith Defttb's prophetic «ar ; 

And when they smiled becftiuie he deem'd it near, 
His heart more truly knew tlmt peal too wdl 

Which stretch'd his father on u bloody Inor, 

And Tonsed the vengeance blood alone could quell ; 

He msh'd into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell! 

Where barbarous hordes on Scythian mountains roam, 
Truth, Mercy, Freedom, yet ehall find a home; 
"Where'er degraded nature bleeds and pines, 
From Guinea's coast to >Sa1ur's drr-ary mines, 
Truth shall pervade the uuiatUom'd darkness theii^ 
And light the dieadfU ftatmee of despair. 
Hark ! the stem captiye spurns hia heavy load. 
And asks the ima^e back that heaven bestowed; 
Fierce in his eye the fire of valour burns, 
And, as the slave departs, the man returns. 

'Tis pleasant by the cheerful hearth to hear 
Of tempesta, and the dangers of the deep, 

And pause at times, and feel that we are aa£b ; 

Then listen to the perilous tale again, 
And with an eager and suspended soul. 
Woo terror to delight us. 

I come, I come 1 ye have caU'd me long ; 
I come o'er the mountains with light and song. 
Ye may trace my step o'er tho waking earth, 
By tho winds which tell of tho violet's birth — 
By tho primrose stars in tho shadowy grasfl 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

A nightingale, that all day long, 
Had eheerad the village mOi me song, 
Nor yet at eve his note soapended. 

Nor yet when eventide was ended. 
Began to feel, as well he might, 
The keen demands of appetite ; 
When, looking eagerly around, 

He spied f;ir off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark, 
And knew the glow-worm by his spark, 

DarkenM so, yetshono 
Above them all th' ^iichangel ; but his face 
I>eep scars of thunder had intrendb'd, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage and considerate pride 
Waiting revenue : cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of nmorse and passion to behold 
The fellows of his crime, tho followers rathtf, 
Far other once beheld in bliss, condemned 
For ever now to have their lot in pain. 
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He now prepared 
To speak: wbereftt their doubled ranks they hend 
From wing to wing, and balf-onclosc him rcnmd 
"With all his peers: nttention held them mute. 
Thrico hi< assayed; and thrice, in spite of scorn, 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth : at last 
Wbidii^ interworen irith ngfas, found out iheir waj. 

As bees 

In spring-time, wben the sun with Taurus rides. 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clusters ; they among fresh dews and tiowers 
Fly to and fro, or on the smoothed plank, 
The suburb of their straw-built citadel. 
New-rubbed with balm, expatiate, and confer 
Their state affairs ; so thick the airy crowd 
Swarmed and were straitened ; till, the signal glvon, 
Behold a wonder t they but now who seeoi'd 
In bigness to surpass earth's giant sons, 
Kow less than smallest dwaifis, in oaizow room 
ThioDg numberless. 



PART IV. 

EXEKCISES ON THE LAWS OF SYNTAX. 
I. Fundamental Lim 

107. PoizLt oat all ihe predioative relations wBioh. occur in 
the following passages 

Manual laboor, though an vnavoidable duty, thongh designed as a blessing, 

and naturally both a pleasure and a dignity, is often abused, till, by its ter* 
rible excess, it becomes really a punishment and a curse. It is only a proper 
amount of work that is a blessing. Too much of it wears out the body beforo 
its time— Hcripples the mind, debases the soul, blunts the senses, and efaills 
the affections. It makes a man a spinning-jenny or a ploughing-machine, 
and not " a being of large discourse, that lodcs before and &ei,** He 
ceases to be a man, and booomos a thing, 

Who shall say what work and works this England has yet to do ? For 
what purpose this land of Britain was created, set like a jewel in the en* 
circling blue of ocean ; and this tribe of Saxons, fashioned in the depths of 
time "on the shores of the Black Sea," or elsewhere, "out of Harzgebirge 
rock," or whatever other material, was sent travelling hitherward, no man 
can say; it was ior a work, and for works, ineapable of announcement in 
words. Thoa seest them there ; part of them staiid done, and visible to the 
eye ; even these thou canst not name i how mudi 1m8 the othens^ still matter 
of prophecy only. 
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108. Correct the en'ors in the use of sabject and predicate 
which occur in the following examples : — 

Many of the advantages we now possess dies with us, but Tiztue if 

immortuL 

One of my most intimate friends were present when tha dienmstaiiee 

occurred. 

You, whom I loved beyond all others, was my strongest opponent. The 
child said imploringly, Thou will not leave me, mother. Quest. "Who are 
going for a walk to-day ? A?ts. John and mo. Thou, my friend, were in 
great danger of thy life. Only one of all the flock were missiog when he 
arrived. The whole series were completed in about six months. The build- 
ing of so many magnificent edifices were very oxponsivo. Part of the plans 
are completed. They was very happy in each otlier s society. 

109. Point out the objective relations which occur in the 

following passages : — 

The great principlu of human satisfaction is engagement. It is a most 
just distinction, which the lute j\Ir. Tucker has dwelt upon so largely in his 
works, between pleasures in which we aro passive, and pleasures in which 
we are active. And I believe every attentive observer of human life will 
assent to this position, that however grateful the sensations may occasionally 
be in which we are passive, it is not these, but the latter class of our plea- 
sures, which constitute satisfaction, which supply that regular stream of 
moderate and miscellaneous enjoyments in whidi happiness, as distinguished 
ftom voluptuousness, consists. 

There is no phenomenon in nature more beautiful and splendid than the 
rihing sun. -The richest dittos that human art can invent, the finest decora- 
tions, the most pompous equipage, the most superb ornaments in the palaces 
(tf kings, vanish and sink to nothing when compared with this beauty of 
nature. The sun appears with all the splendour of majesty, rising higher 
and higher, and the earth assumes a new aspect. Every creature rejoices, 
and seems to receive a new life. The birds, with sonffB of joy, salute the 
source of light and day, every animal begins to more, and all feel themselves 
animated with new strength and spirit. 

110. Correct the errors, in relation to the objectiTe oaae, 
which occur in the following sentences : — 

Between you and I, the whole plan is absurd. He gave assurance of his 
reformation to all his friends, relations, and they who took any interest in 
his welfare. William gave you and I a description of his interview. 
Will thee come to-morrow, Jamie? Them books must be removed imme- 
diately. Charles and mo were very glad to accept your kind invitation. 
Her and I were botli in the room at tlic time. 

111. Point out all the attributive relations in the following 
passages : — 

That man.by merely meastiring the moon's apparent distunce from a star, 
with a httle portable instrument held in his hand, and applied to his eye, 
even with so unstable a footing as the deck of a ship, shall say positively, 
within five miles where he is, on a boundless ocean, cannot but appear to 
persons ignorant of physical astronomy an approach to the miraculous. Yet 

II 
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the alternatives of life aiul death, wealth aud ruip, ai-e daily and hourly 
staked with perfect confidence on these jnwrrellonB computations, which 
might almost seem to have been devised on purpose to show how closely the 
axtremes of speculative x«fiiiemeiit and practical utility eaa be hrought to 

approximate. • t j 

More than half my boys never saw the sea, and never were m London, 
and it is surprising how the first of these disadvanjtages interferes with 
Uieir imderstanding mncb of the ancient poetry, while the other keeps the 
xange of their ideas ui an exceedingly narrow con^pass. 



II. Specul Rules of Syntax. 

112' Correct the errors wlncli occiir in the following pas- 
sages in relation to the subject aud predicate : — 

John and Mary comes to scliool every day from a long distance* 
Morning or evening are the best time for study. 
The whole army were defeated aud fled. 

Neither Napoleon nor Wellington were aware of wjiat had occnned the 

previous night. 

The swallow, the martin, and the redbreast, 'm considered to be the most 
innocent of birds. 
Have not Homer or ^^Hzgil heen the especial £^TT>]i^rite8 of every age ? 
Have not HOlton and &hakspere been considenod the jtwo gi^test Bnglibh 

poets ? 

The school were to break up on the 20th. 

The whole school was rambling about the common nil the ^teziMxm. 

He and I goes to market every day. 

Ton and &mnel was very hnngvy dnring the perfonnani^* 

118. The nominative case is nraally Hie sabjeot to a finite 
verb; pcnnt out the nominAtiTes in tbe follomng eent^nces 
wbieh baye no finite yerb after tbem 

€K)d, from the monnt of Sinai, whose jgrey top 
Shall tremble, He descending; wiU Hmiself 
Ordain their laws. 

For me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 
Always from port withheld, always distress'd ; 
The howling winds drive devious, tempest-tossd, 
Sails rent, seams opening wide, and compass lost. 

Everything being right, I shall start to-morrow morning. 

Work, work, my boy, bo not afraid ; 
Look labour boldly in the face. 

BeanteoQS isle and ploiteons. 

What tliough in thy atmoqilMre 
float not the taintless liunixy of light I 
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Not yet enslaved, nor wholly vile, 
O Albion ! 0, my mother isle ! 
Th^ valleys, fair as Eden's bowers. 
Glitter green irith sunny showers. 

114. Point ont all the cases of apposition in the fbllpwing 

sentences, and correct any that are wrongly ?^ritt^ : — 

AVliang the millflr was teiy ayaricious. ^ 
After t he short usurpation of his cousin Stephen, Heniy 11^ sueceedecl his 

grandfather. 

The abuses of John's govemment caused tliat combination of the Barons, 
which extorted Magna Qiarta — the basis of English liberty. Hence sprang 
the numerous Italian republics, Venice, Genoa, Florence, and otheKV. 

The person who called on you yesterday was me. 

This is & work of Milton's, the great English poet. 

It was him who represented the case so badly. 

It was her wlio took away the book that I was reading. 

He, the wisestof his race, stood near, and observed the S)lly of his brethren, 
the Arabs. 

115. Coi rect tliu errors in relation to the use of the possess^^e 
case, wliicli occur in the following passages:— 

Tllo childrens' supper is nearly ready. 

John's and Maiy^ shares are smaller than liic rest, liis ;iose is very 
much like that of my father^s. That wife oi my uj^de's is always scolding 

her servants. 

116. Classify the objective cases in the following passages, 
according as they follow transitive, intransitive, or passiye 
verbs ; and show which of them are indirect objects : — 

Navig^ation is an art so nice and coniplicati d tliat it requires the ingenuity 
as well as the experience of many ages to bring it to any degree of perfection. 
The fish we caught yesterday weighed six pounds. Some horses can run a 
mile a minute. Yesterday I was taken over' the gardens, and shown the 
whole house. Just as we were going cut wc were asked tho way to tho 
chiircli. Eender unto Ca sar the things tJiat are Caesar's, and to God tho 
things that are God's. Our master taught, us geography with great skill. 
We watdied three hours on the beach, but could see nothing of the vessel. 
Will you be so jpodi as to lend me half-a-crown. 

Then san^ Mosos tliifl frong unto the Lord, and spake, saying ; I will sing 
unto the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously ; the hoxso and his rider 
hath He thrown into the sea. 

117. Correct the followin^^ errors in the use of the relative 

pronoun, and give tlie rcuyon fur cacli correction:— 

"Whom do you think I am ? Who were you speaking of just now? I 
do not know who vou profess to be. Whosoever ne may select. I shall be 
quife cooient. I nave no idea who he means to put in my place. 

118. PointDnthelowaU iihe jQ^ioicesc^yerbBiued absolately*. 

There were a good number, say twenty, present. 

We went a gooddistaooe luther, suppose half amiie. Taking the count 
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at random, I should say that there were fifty vessels in sight. Speakii:^ 
accurately, we were only three and a half minutes in the zoom. To speak 
distinctly, I do not wish yonz company any longer. 

119. Correct errors of any kind in tihe following ezamples 

There is, in fiict, no houses irhateTor on one side of the street. Nothing 
but grave and serious studies delight him. 

In the observance of the laws consists the stability and wel£ixe of the king- 
dom. 

These are the men which we select for our companions. 
WH any one brii^ me their books 7 These kind of potatoes are the best 
grown. Those sort of peas are very productiye. 
Has either of your three friendy arrived ? 
Each of them shall be rewarded in their turn. 
Whom do yon think it is ? 
I daze not to solicit any fiivour of him. 
Yon need not to go so hastily. 

120. 

She always appears very amiably. 

If you wish to be healthy, liye confoimable to the rules of prudence and 

moderation. 

Agreeable to his promise, he came to me in the afternoon. I ascended an 
exceeding high mountain in Switserland. 

This one is more preferable than that. 

I cannot run no farther. He won't give me none of his floirazB* I will 
not forgive him neither this year nor next. 
Haye you ran home for the umbrella ? 
John has unfortunately broke his leg* 
We have began dinnev this hoar ago. 



PART V. 

EXERCISES ON THE STBUGTUBE OF WOBD& 

Fitsmss. 

121. Point out the prefixes in the following words, and give 
their exact meaning : — 

^ Forewarn, extract, introduce, automaton, misuse, abstract, accede, amphi- 
bious, withstand, circumlocution, retrograde, epitaph, midway, election, 

oppose, anarchy, outdo, retain, supersede, subsequent, ascend, insatiable, 
postpone, propose, deviate, ignoble, prominent, eminent, imminent, emigrate^ 
colloquial, transpose, dissipate, benevolent, bespeak, Antichristian. 



STRUCTURE OP WORDS. ii3 

3 22. Point out the prefixes below, give their meanings, and 

state from wliat language they are derived : — 

Incursion, paradox, oblation, reprove, prolate, relate, cclippo, forbear, recol- 
lect, disintegrate, illicit, episcopacy, composure, deportment, apprehend, mis- 
hap, ashoce, Tetrieve, protrade, archetype, snburb* invalnable^ immense, 
prohibit, benefactor,' euphony, hemisphere, anabaptiifc, aceidmt, heterogene- 
ous, biped, zetroepection, subterfnge, undone, besmear, coincidence. 



Stbucture of Noun. 

123. Write out a list of ten nonn root«, ten piimary deriva- 
Uvea, ten secondary derivatiyes, and ten componnd nouns. 

124. Write primary derivatiyes (nonns) from the following 

roots, and explEun what change has taken place : — 

. Bless, bite, feed, deal, set, sing, dog, wreathe, prove^ breathe, kre^ choose^ 
bake, Ixre, weare^ bathe, striye, speak, nse. 

125. Point out the affixes in the following Saxon deriyatiyes, 

and state the meaning of each : — 

Liar, drunkard, darling, hillock, brooklet, kingdom, horsemanship, white- 
ness, slarery, beggary, laughter, wedlock, manh^id, hat«^et, shovel, girdle. 

126. Point out the affixes in the following Latin and Greek 
derivatives, and state the meaning of each : — 

Particle, animalcula, sponsor, executrix, aTersion, conditioD, penitence, 
sophist, Jebnsite, dignity, multitude, justice, condiment, candour, fissure, 
an export, an import, academician, royalist, fiiUac7,farmula, globule, region, 
independence. 

127. State from what langoage the following affixes are de- 
rived, and what they each imply 

-ard, -ess, -kin, -sor, -tor, -trix, -eer, -ist, -ling^ -1^, -lock, -tnde, -enc^ -aiy, 
-sure^ -el, -ness, -hood, -head, -ment, -isk, -cnle. 

128. Write out a list of twenty nouns signifying agent, ten 
diminntiyes ; thirty denoting abstract ideas, and ten signifying 
instrument ; and state from what langoage each is derived. 

129. Determine which of the follo^Wng words are original 
roots, which primary derivatives, which secondary derivatives, 
and which compound words, and put each in a list by itself: — 

End, hopelci^s, stream, right, snuff, rest, goodness, life, character, ideal, 
world, sun, law, strife, distance, year, foremost, joy, fear, pleasure, parent, 
child, proud, fiiU, doth, night, morning, heaven, manhood, stem, people, 
^rrantt 
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Stricture of the Adjective. 

180. Give a list of tweniy adjeotiTes, whiolt you would con* 
aider to be onginal roots. 

. 131. Write primary derivatives (adjectives) from the follow- 
ing words. 

String, die, heal, heat, trow, wring, pride, sare. 

132. Point out the affixes in the following secondary de- 
rivatives, and put the meaning to each when they can be deter- 
mined 

Dusty, mountainous, verbose, fruitful, homewaid, carboniferous, intelligent, 
imaginative, friendly, childlike, hopeless, liancbome, witty, 80iitiiexii,blacSi8h, 
sevenfold, earthen, edible, eatable. 

183. Write <Sut a list of twenty Salon dBirvMve^ and twenty 
Latin derivatives (adjeetiyes), and stftte wiiat the affix in eilcn 
case implies. 

Structure of the FRONomr. 

134. Which may be considered the Original {>Tdnoiins of tli6 
English kngnage r 

135. Give a list of the principal derived pronouns, and show 
what they are derived from. 

Structure of the Verb. 

136. Give a list of English root- verbs, with the past tense of 

each ? 

137. Give primary derivatives (verbs) from the following 
roots: — 

Full, riso, roll, strow, hound, rush, fly, dxop^ dream, breath, sit, fie, Mood, 
rise, melt, wash, shake, glas.M, dry, cool. 

188. Point out the affixes, if any, of the following words, 

and determine their meaning : — 

Scatter, whifen, hnrden, imitate, clamber, prattle, cxifit, assent, linger, 
shuffle, bully, baptize, disturb, suspect, terminate, expedite, inhabit. 

139. Give a list of twenty Saxon, twenty Latin, and five 
Greek derivatives (verbs); explain the ibrce of the affix in each, 
or show where an affix is wanting. 
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Steucture of the Adverb. 

140. Give a list of onginal adverbs, and of primary deriva- 
tives, Bbdwing from what the latter are derived. 

141. In tlie following adverbs, point out the affixes and pre- 
fixes, and determine the meaning of each : — 

Always, shortly, daily, likewise, abroad, betimes, heavenwaid, forward, 
adrift, before. 

142. Give a list of twentj compoimd adverbs. 

Structure op the Preposition. 

143. State which of the foUowilig prepositions are original, 

which deriTed, and "which yerbal : — 

At, by, about, around, on, of, conceniing, till, through, against, below, 
beyond, touching, during, np^ with, except 

Structure of the Conjunction. 

144. State which of the following conjimctious are original, 

which derived, and whicli compound : — 

And, either, or, iieitlier, but, tlian, tli rough, nevertheless, if, whether, even, 
hiuce, although, moreover, seeing, .since. 

The teacher can now give out the more prominent words in 
each lesson to be explained according to the following model 



REFRACTION. 



PwSx 


Book 




Be-, back. 


frango. \ break 


'tion, abs, idea. 



Instead of giving the different derivatives under the Latin 
roots, I hsve thought it best that the pupil should have the 
exercise of combining the prefixes and affixes with the rooi^ 
and thus diseoverhig the etymology of words for himself. 



VOCABULARY. 



I. SAXON ROOTS. 

OhservaHon. — greAt number of English words ax« derived ftom pre- 
cisely corresponding Saxon word.s. "Where the derivation is obvious, (as 

smith, brother, tooth, &o.. from smith, brothor, toth, &c.,) the Saxon words 
are not given in the Vocabuhiry. The roots printed below are those which 
"ve origin to a number of Euglibh words, the derivation of which is more 



Saxon Nouns. 



JEcer, a field; (G«r. Alter,) acre, 
God's-acre. 

Bana, death ; bane, baneful, henbane. 
Bot, miisfaciwn ; to boot, bootless, 
Cyu, race; kin, kindred, kind. 
Deor, anmal; (Ger. Thier,) deer. 
Dicrkafii. 

DoQ\,part; (Ger.Theil,}dole,4eal,to 

deal. 

Bun, a hill; downs ; most propernames 

ending in don. 
Ea, eas, vafcr ; island ; many names 

of places in ey. Ouse. 
It ond, enemy ; (Ger. Teiud,) fiend, 

flendii^. 

Fngal, 6tn{; (Ger. yogel,)fowI, fiswler, 

fowling-piece. 
Cicard, enclosure; yard, garden. 
Gorst,/Kr-rc / gorse, gooseberj^. 
"Bxak^diodling ; borne, (Ger. fieim,) 

hamlet; names of places ending in 

ham. 

Holm, island ; Holms, Axholm, &c. 
Hiind, doff ; (Ger. Hnnd,) hoond^bant. 
HythetpoH; Hythe, Kotberbytbe. 
Ing, meadow; the Ings* names of 
places in ittff. 



Leag, field ; Lea, names of places in ley. 
Maga, stomach ; (Ger. Magen,) maw. 
Mere, lake ; (Ger, Meer,) ilf ere, names 

of places in mere. 
Naesse, j)romontory ; Naze, names of 

places in nm. 
Rice, kingdom! (Ger.Beieh,)bisb<)p- 

ric. 

Sped, success ; speed, Godspeed. 
Stede, station; names of places in 

Stoc, 'I place; names of places in 
Stow, J stoclc and stow. 
Sund, strait; sound, Bomarsund. 
Tid, time ; (Ger. Zeit,) tide, shroTe- 

tido, {time and tide.) 
Wald, wood; (Ger. Wald,) weald, 

wold, Walt-ham. 
Weard, ^wrtr<^ ; ward, warden. 
Wie, dimHfig; VTick, and names ot 

places ending in same. 
"Wirt, root ; (Ger. Wurzel,) wort. 
Thorp, village; (Ger. Dorf,) names 

of places in thorp. 
AVise, manner; (Ger. Weise,) in no 

wise, leastways. 
Wylen, slatfe; villain. 
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Saxon Verbs. 

Beordan, 1o order; (Ger. bieten,) bid, j Hobban, to lift; (Gcr. hebeil,)heavo. 



beadle. 

Beorgan, to protect; (Ger. boi-gen,) 

burgh, borough. 
BIsesan, to blow ; {Qtet» blasen,) blast, 

bluster, blossom. 
Bidan, to wait ; bide, abide, abode. 
Brnean, to use; broker, to bxook. 
Buan, to euUiwte; (Oer. baiieii,)boor, 

neighbour. 
Bugan, to horv ; (Ger. bi^en,) bow, 

bough, bay, elbow. 
Ceapian, to buy;(ptet, kaufen,) cheap, 

cJiapman, ehafibr, Cheapride, Chrp- 

pinfi^ 

Cearcian, to creak; cark, chatter, 

chixp. (Old Eng. chirk.) 
Clypian, to eaU; <ud Eng. yclept. 
Cmmian, to search; to con, cunniDg, 

(Ger. kennen.) 
Cwellan, to day; quell, kill. 
Beman, to judge; deem, doom. 
Dragan, to draw; drag, dx»Qght» 

(Ger. tra^en.) 
Drigan, to dry ; drought, drug, (Ger. 

trocken.) 

Faran, to go; fietre, ftrewell, ferry, 

thoroughfare, 
fongan, to catch; (Ger. fangeu,) 

finger, fang. 
Freao, to love; (Ger. freien,) friend. 

Frician, to j ump ; freak, frog. 
Fullian, to corrupt; foul, filth, 
Galan, to aing ; nightingale. 
Gangen, to go ; gang, gangway, (Ger. 
gehen.) 

Gliarai, to thine; glow, gleam, (Ger. 

pliihen.) 

Graf an, to dig; (Ger. graben,) grave, 

engrare, groom 
Qiipon, to tgumMe; (Gar. greifeo,) 

gxipe^ grip. 



Macian, to make; (Ger. machen,) 

make, mackle. 
MaBuan, to think; (Ger. meinen,) 

mean, mind. 
Mengan, to mix; (Get. mengen,) 

mingle, among. 
Metsian, to feed; meat, mess. 
Plihtan, to expose to danger; plight 
Raepan, to bind; wrap, reap, rope. 
Rcccan, to care; to reck, rccklesp. 
Sceadan, to divide; scot, scatter, shed, 

watershed. 
Sceiran, to cut; shear, sheers, share, 

sheer, ploughshare, sear, score. 
Slehan, to kill; (Gcr. schlagon.) sbiy, 
slaughter, sleight, sly, (clever iu 
stion.) 

Snican, to creep; sneak, sn;ike. 
Steorfan, to die; starve, (Gcr. sf erbcn.) 
Stigan, to ascend; (Ger. steigen,) 

stair, stage, storey, stirrup. 
TeUan, to coimt; (Ger. «8hlen,) tell, 

talc. 

Teogan, to draw; tug. 
Thiucan, to seem ; methinks (it seems 
to me.) 

Thringan, to press; (Ger. dringen,) 

throng. 

Wauian, to fail ; wane, wan. 
Wealden, togovein; wield, bretwalda, 

(Ger. Gewalt.) 
AVcnan, to think ; ween. 
AVendcn, to go; wend, went, wander, 

(Ger. wenden.) 
Witan, to know; wit, wot, wise, (Ger. 

wis^en.) 

Writhan, to ttcist ; wreathe, writhe, 

wrath, wroth, wry. 
Wrecan, to revenge ; wreak. 
Wnniao, to dwell; (Ger. wohnen,) 

wont. 



Saxon Adjectives. 



-Sir, before; ere, early, erst 
Bald, brave; bold, Ethelbold. 
Eald, old ; elder, alderman, Aldgate. 
God, good ; gospel, godsend. 
Hal, sound ; whole, wholesome, hale. 



Ualjg, /loly; (Ger. heilig,) Halidoun. 
Rein, dean; (Ger, rein,) rinse. 
Kude, red ; ruddy, Ruthin. 
Soth, true; sooth, soothsayer. 
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U. Latin Boots— Nodns. 



jEdes, a building; edifice. 
jEvTun, an age ; coeval. 

Ager, a field ; ngricultore. 

Aniraa, life ; animal. 

AnirauS; mind ; maguauimous. 

Annus, year ; anini&L 

Aqua, ioater; aquatic. 

Arma, ttWj)''^^^*'; armour. 

Articulus, a little joint ; article. 

Auris, tJie ear ; .lurist. 

AuTuro, gold ; aurifevous. 

Austor, south wind ; Aostvalia. 

Avin, a bird ; aviary, augUT. - 

Barba, bcurd ; barber. 

Bellum, war ; rebel, bolUcose, 

Biadbium, the arm; bracelet. 

Oalor, heat ; caloric. 

Canis. a dog ; canine. 

Caput, the head ; captain. 

Carbo, coal ; carbonie. 

Carmen, song; eharmiiig. 

Caro, Jlrsh ; ramal. 

Ciilculus, a little stone; calculate. 

Catena, cluiiu ; concatenate. 

CauBa, cauee; excuse. 

Centrum, middle; centripetal. 

Centum, a hundred. ; century. 

Chartii, ^o^cr ; card. 

Civis, a eitisen ; civil. 

Ooelum, heaven; celestial. 

Cor, heart ; cordial. 

Corpus, body ; corporeaL 

Crux, cross ; crucify. 

Culpa, culpable. 

Cura, care; curious. 

Cutis, skin ; cuticle. 

Dens, tooth; dentist. 

Deus, God; deity. 

Dexter, the right hand; dexterous. 

Dies, a day ; diurnal. 

Dipfitus, a finger ; digit. 

Donms, a house ; domicile. 

EquuB, a horae / equestrian. 

Exomplum, in^fniicc ; example* 

Fabula, a fable; fabulous. 

Facics, the face; efface, 

fama, report; ftmous. 

Pemina* wtman; female. 



Fermm, iron ; famMR. 

Filius, a son ; filial, 
rinis, end; final, 
i'lamma, flame ; inflame. 
¥io6, flower; flourish. 
Folium, ht^; feliaee.^ 
Forma, /or /rt; formation. 
Frater, brother ; fraternal. 
Frons, forehead ; frontispiece. 
Fumus, smoke; fumigate. 
Fundus, /oMMtoMen ; prcfound. 
Gens, nation ; gentile. 
Globus, a sphere; globular. 
Gradus, a $ie^ ; prade. 
Gratia, /<nN>fir; iDgiati«te. 
Grcx, a flock; congregate. 
Hjeres, fieir ; hereditary. 
Homo, 'inan ; human. 
Hora, hour; horary. 
Hortu8,^ar^; horticulture, 
Hospes, a guest ; hospitable. 
; Ignis, ylrc; ignite. 
Insula, island ; insular. 
Iter, journey ; itinerate. 
Jvgam,voke; subjugator 
Jus, right; justice. 
Juvenis, a youth; juvenile. 
Labor, labuur ; laborious. 
Lac, mM: lactation. 
Lapis, etone; lapidary. 
Laus, praise ; laudatory, 
liber, bark, book; library. 
Libra, balance ; equilibrium. 
Limen, threshold; prelimilUUIjr* 
Linea, line ; delineate. 
Lingua, tongue; linguist. 
Litera, letter; literal. 
"Looaa, jplaee ; locate. 
Luna, the moon ; lunatie. 
Lux, light ; lucifor. 
Luxus, luxury ; luxuriate. 
Macula, a spot ; immaculate. 
Magister, a master; magistn^et 
Mamma, the breast ; mammalia, 
Manus, the hand ; manual. 
Mare, the sea ; marine. 
Mars, the god <if foar; martiat 
Mater, mother; mat«niaL 
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Mrttcries, mnifrr ; mntrrial, 
Mel, honey ; mellifluous. 
Mens, mind; mental. 
Miles, a toldier; military. 
Minse, threat; menaces. 
Modus, manner ; mood. 
Mola, mill ; meal. 
Moles, mass ; domolisli. 
Mens, motmtain; "jpromoji^ifiy. 
Mors, death ; immortal. 
Mos, manner ; moralsi. 
Munus, mimitieent. 
KegotiOm, buHnets; negotiate. 
Nihil, notiUng; annihilate. 
Nomen, a name ; nominal, 
'Nox, : nocturnal. 

Numorus, numher; numeration. 
Oeuliis, the ege; oeutist. 
Os, oris, mouth; oral. * 
Oa, ossis, hone; ossify. 
Ovum, egg ; oval. 
Factiis, a tnafy; eompact. 
Falma, jNl^m; palmary. 
Pars, a part ; partial. 
Pater, a father; paternal. 
Pax,^c«6'«; pjicify. 
Pectus, hreaat; expectorate, 
p. s, /("/;' ; biped. 

Pilus (capillus), hair; pile, CflpiUnry. 
Fiscis, fsh ; piscatory. 
Plaata, ^^an^ ; plantation. 
Flumbnm, ^^/^plnmber. 
Poena, penal. 
Pondu^!, XL- eight ; pound. 
Populus, people ; popular. 
Pneda, iiootif ; predacious. 
Pretium, jt>r/r(?; precious. 
Fuer, boy ; puerile. 
Quies, rest ; quiet. 
Radius, spoke of wheel ; ray. 
Badix, root; radical. 



Kivu-, ■'ifrram ; river. 

Robur, strength ; robust. 

Rotii, wheel ; rotatory. 

Bus, country ; rustic. • 

Sal, salt ; saline. 

&lus, mfcfy ; salvation. 

Sanguis, blood ; san<ruine. 

Hii^ov, savour ; insipid. 

Seculum, the age; secnlltf. 

Semen, seed; seminary, 

Signum, signify. 

Sol, sun; solar. 

Somnus, sleep; somnattlmlist. 

Sors, lot; assort. 

Spatinm, space ; expatittte. 

Tabula, (aide; tabulate. 

Tempus, time; temporary. 

Terminus, bomdarp; eittermiiiate. 

Terra, the earth; terrestriaL 

Testis, tvitfiess; attest. 

Umbra, shadow ; umbrageous. 

Unda, a wave; inundate. 

TTrbs, oiiy; urbani^. 

Vacc;i, coir .• vaccinate. 

Vapor, sfeam ; evaporate. 

Vus, a ve^ml; vascular. 

Velum, wil; revelation. 

Vena, vein ; venous. 

Verbum, word ; verb. 

y e&tis, ffarme7it ; invest. 

Via, way; olrrious. 

Vindez, avenger ; vindicate. 

Vinum, wine; vintage. 

Vir, a man; virile. 

Virtus, valour; virtue. 

Vita, /(/c; vitality. 

Vitium,/rt?^//; vice. 

Voluptas, plcasiire ; yoluptuous. 

Votum, vow ; votary. 

Vulgus, oonmon in ople; ralgar 

Vulnus, wmd; Tulneiable. 



Latin Verbs. 



JEstimare, vuluc ; estimate. 
Ago (actus), act; transiict. 
Amoy low; amatory. 
Aperio, open ; aperture. 
Appello, call ; appellation. 
Aj^tOfJit; aptitude. 
Audio, hear; audible. 
Augeo^ inereaee; augment. 



Cado (casum), fall ; accident. 
Csedo (ctesum), cut , incision. 
Cano, oing; chant 
Capio (captum), take; reception. 
Cedo (cessum), go ; accede. 
Cerno (cretum), J3erceiwr; discern. 
Clamo, cttU out ; exclaim. 
Claudo (dausum), shut; include. 



CO 



VOCABUMRY. 



C ,\o (ailtus), cultivate. 

(.'ledo, believe; credit. 

ilTWtanettte; ereation. 

c 'resco, to grow; increafie. 

Criniiiior, judf/r, acnt.se; diserimiiuvte. 

(-•umbo, lie ; succumb. 

Corro (cursum), run ; oceiir. 

DIco (dictum), «ay ; predict. 

1 )oceo (doctua), teach ; doctor. 

Doleo, grieve ; condole. 

J)ouo, give ; donation. 

Bonnio, sleep; dormoiise. 

Duco, lead; conduct 

Emo (omptus), buy; redeem. 

Eg (itum), go ; exit. 

Experior (exportua), try ; experimonL 

Facie (ftctos)^ i»; effect 

Fallo^ iMdve; faUacioas. 

Fero (latus), bear ; confer, translate. 

i'erveo, bo'd ; fervent. 

Fido, inwt; confide. 

Fingo (fictu8),/rfl;«^; fiction, 

Flccto (floxus), bend,; flexible. 

YXxiOyjiow; fluid. 

Frango (fractus),. break ; fracture. 
Frico, rm ; friction. 
Frigeo, / am cold ; frigid. 
Fugio, y7fr; fugitive. 
Fundo {iwHwn), pour ; diffuse. 
Qero (gestus), bear; belligerent. 
Gradior (gressus), step; congress. 
Ifabeo, hive ; habit. 
Ilitreo, siick ; adhcro. 
Ignoro, not to know ; ignorant. 
Imperio, eommtmi; imperious. 
Jaceo, lie ; adjacMlt. . 
Jacio, cast ; eject. 
J ud ico, judge ; adjudiea to. 
lvir\go,join ; conjunction. 
Juro, swear ; jury. 
L:il)or (lapsus), slide ; relapse. 
Liedo (laesum), strike ; coUi.sion. 
Lego, send ; delegate. 

(lectum), ehooM ; elect. 
Levo, raise ; lever. 
Libero, to free; liberate. 
Liceo, to be allowed ; license. 
LigO»to6Ml^; obligation. 
Linquo, feaw ; relinquish. 
Loquor, speak ; eloquent. 
Ludo, play ; prelude. 
Luo, vttth: cUlnte. 



; Mando, commit to ; comment. 
Maneo, remain; mansion. 
Medeor, heiU; remedy. 
Memini, >«»i«»Acr; memoiyw 
]\rercor, bur/; merchant. 
Mergo (uu vHiun), phau/e ; immerse. 
Mineo, to project; eminent. 
Misceo (mixos), mix; miscellaneous, 
Mitto, se7id ; remit. 
Moneo, advise; monitor. 
Mordco, bite; remorse. 
Moveo (motns), mow; motion. 
Kaseor (natus;, to be 6or» ;,4iinate. 
Necto, bitid ; connect. 
Nego, de7iy ; negation. 
Noceo, hurt ; uoxibus. 
Nosco (notns), h»ow ; denote. 
Nuncio, make known ; aimounce. 
Opto, wi^h ; optative. 
Orno, adorn ; ornament. 
Fando^ to ttreteh ; expand. 
Paxeo^ appear; apparent. 
Paro, prepare ; repair. 
Pascor (pa.stum),^^/; repast. 
Patior, suffer ; patient 
Fello (pulsus), drive; repel. 
Pendeo, hang; depend. 
Peto, seek ; petition. 
Placeo, jp/^a5<? ; placid. 
Placo, appease; placate. 
Plaudo, clap; applaud. 
Plccto, ttvine ; complex. 
Plico,yb/c?; complicated. 
Ploro, implore ; deplore. 
Pono (positus), place ; deposit. 
Porto, carry; import. 
Precor, pray ; imprecate. • 
Prehendo, lay hold of ; apprehend. . 
Premo (pressus), press ; impress. ' 
Probo, approve; probation. 
'Pwngo, prick ; pungent. 
Pui-go, cleanse ; purgatory. 
Puto, think ; repute. 
Qiisno, eeek ; qiuery. 
Queror, complain ; querulous. 
Ilapio (raptus), seize ; rapacious. 
Rego, rule ; regent. 
Bideo, ZatMrA ; deride. 
Rigeo, to he stiff; rigid. 
Rumpo (ruptuf'), break; rupture^ 
Salio (saitum), leap ; assail. 
Scandpi^ eftfft6 ; aecond. 
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Seribo (bcriptus), vfrite; transcribe. 
Seco, cut ; sect. 
Scdeo, sit ; subside. 
Sentio,/£«/; sentient. 
SeqnoTf folhw ; persecmto. 
8emo» MTCW ; servile. 
Servo, keep ; preservatioai. 
iSisto, stop ; persist. 
Soleo, to be accustomed ; insolent. 
*' SoIto, looie ; xesolTe. 
Sono, sound ; consfMUiat. 
Specio (spectus), see; inspecfc. 
Spiro, breaUic ; inspire. 
Statue, appoint ; constitute. 
Sterno, (stratus), scatter; pvostrate. 
Sto, stand ; station. 
Stringo (strictus), drava ti{}ht ; strict. 
Sumo (sumptus,) take ; assume. 
Tango (tactus), Umeh; intact* 
Temno, ; contemn. 

Tendo, stretch ; attend. 
Teneo, hold ; tenacious. 
TeaeOf f riff hten ; terrify. 
Tezo^ weave; textile. 



Timeo, fear; timid. 

Tingo, dye ; tincture. 

Tolero, bear ; tolerate, 

Tollo, raise; extoL 

Tonreo, roast; torrid. 

Torqueo (tortus), wresi; extort. 

Traho (tractus), draw ; attract. 

Tribuo, hcstov) ; attribute. 

Trudo, thrust; intrude. 

Tumeo, ewdl; tumour. 

Utor (usiis), iMe ; us^iiL 

Vado, ffo ; evade. 

\&leo, prevail ; valid. 

Vebo, carry; vehicle. 

Venio (ventns), adrent 

Verto, turn; convert. 

Video (visum), see ; provide. 

Vinco (victus), cmi^mr ; invincible, 

ViTO,iiiw/TiTify. 

Voco, call; invoke. 

YiAo,fly ; volatile. 

Volvo, roll ; involve. 

Yoro, devour; voradoos* 



LaTXI^ ADJfiCTlVES. 



Acer, sharp ; acid. 

.^quus, equal ; equator. 
Albus, white ; albino. 
Alter, another ; alternate. 
Altus, high ; exalt. 
Antiqnus, dA; antique. 
Am\^, rough; asperity. 
Bonus, good. ; bounty. 
Brevis, short ; brief. 
Cautus, wary ; cautious. 
Cavus, koUow; carem. 
Ccrtus, sure ; certify. 
, Coctus, cooked ; concoct. 
Bensus, thick; dense. 
Dignus, wor^ ; dignify. 
Dulcis, sweet ; dulcet. 
Durus, hard ; endure. 
Externus, outward ; external. 
Exterior, rnxittr; exterior. 
Extremus, oiUermost; extreme. 
Facili.*?, ea.'^i/ ; facile. 
Felix, happy ; felicity. 
FinnnSi wtro'Hgi Ann. 



Fortis, strong ; fortify. 
Grandis, great; aggrandise^ 

Gravis, heavy ; gravity. 
Inferus, low ; infernaL 
Inferior, lower ; inferior. 
Intemus, t9iM«r ; intemaL 
Latus, broad ; oblate. 
Lentus, slow ; relent. 
Longus, long ; longitude. 
Mains, evU ; nudefiMtor. 
Maturiis, ripe ; mature. 
Medius, middle ; mediator. 
Minor, less ; diminish. 
Obscurus, dark ; omnipotent. 
Omnis, all ; obscure. 
Planus, level ; plain. 
Alexius, fidl ; plenty. 
Plus, more ; plural. 
Posterns, last; posterity. 
Primus, first ; primary. 
Privus, secret ; private. 
Purus, ^>Mre; purify. 
1 Qualis, qfwhoit kind; quality. 
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Quantus, how much; quantity. 
Quot, fiow many ; quotient. 
Bmns, thin ; rare. 
Saccr, sacred; saoeameiit'. 
Saiictus, holy; sanctify, 
Sauus, sound ; iiusaue. 
Senez, old; senile. 



i Similis, like ; similar. 
Solus, alone ; solitude. 
Sardus, deaf; absurd. 
Tenuis, thin ; attenuate. 
Trrs, three; ti'icnuial. 
Vanus, vain; vauut. 
Vetus, old ; Tetenui. 



IJI. .Greek Boots — Nouns. 



Aer (ai}p), ik$ tar ; aeriaL 
Agogos {arfmyos\ leader ; dema^rogue. 
Agon, (o7«i^), contest ; antagonist. 
Angelos (0776X05), messou/rr ; angel. 
Anthos {auQos), jlowcr ; pol} an 1 1ms. 
Anthropos iwBptnros)^ man ; philan- 
thropy. 

Arctos (apKTos). haar ; arcti-:'. 
Arithinos {apiQfios)^ number; arith- 
metic. 

Astron (oorpoi^), etar ; astrcmomj. 

Biblion (/SijBAioi'), book ; V)ible, 
Bios (/3tr)j), life ; biogrnp^ y. 
Chole (xo'^»})i hilc ; mt laiicholy. 
Chronos (x/^oros), time; chronology. 
Cosmos (Kofffios), world ; cospiogony. 
Crates (Kparos), rule; dcnioorat. 
Dairaon {Sai/jitoy), spirit ; demou. 
Demus {trjfios), pcojtle ; democrat. 
Doxa (80(a), opinion; orthodcnc. 
Dogma (Soyfiok), opinion ; dogmatic. 
Ihinamis (JSuyafus)^ etrca^ih ; d^'na< 
mics. 

Ethos (e9o$), wanner; etibica. 

Gamos (70^0$). marrie^; polygamy. 
Ge {yfl)t the earth ; geography. 
Gonos (7«*'os), Jciiid ; lieti rogeneous. 
Glossa tongue ; glossary. 

€K>nia {ywM\ corner ; diagonaL 
Gramma {ypafi}xa), Icttrr ; ^rrammar. 
Haima (cw/io), blood ; hemorrhage. 
Hairesia (o/peiris), choosing ; heresy, 
Helios (4x<o»), sun; perihelion. 
Hemera (^^fpa), (htu ; t j themcral. 
Hippos (iTTTroy), horse ; 1 1 i ] podxo^pe. 
Hodos (65o5), way ; period. 
Hudor (ySwp), water ; hydrostatics. 
Ichthus (txOvs), a fish ; icl.t 'lyologj'. 
K<'phalo (K€<^a\7]), Jirad ; ct j^iialic. 
Kuklos {kvk\os), circle ; cycle. 



Laos (Xoof), people; laity. 
Latoria (Aarpcio), service ; iddater. 

Logos {\oyos), reason ; geology. 
Lusis (Au(r<y), hjosivg ; aualy?^is. 
Martyr {(xapTvp), witness; martyr. 
Mathema (fuiBrifm), tmmee: matha- 

matics. 

Meti'on (fierpov), measure ; symmetry. 
Meter {p.T)Trip), mother ; metropolis. 
Muthos {fjiv6o5\ myth ; mythology. 
Nans {vavs\ snip ; nautical. 
Nesos (n7(Toy), island ; Polynesia, 
Nomos {yo}ios), law ; astronomy. 
Oikos {oiKos), house; ceconomy. 
Onoma (ovo^), name; synonyme. 
Ophthalmos (o^tfoA^f), eye; oph- 
thalmia. 

Organ on {ppyavov)^ iiistrumetU ; OP- 

gauic. 

Ornis (opm), bird; ornithology. 

Pais (Tratj), child ; ptedagogue. 
Pathos (Trados), feeling ; pitholQgy. 
Petra (Trerpa), rock ; petrify. 
Phone (tftvpii), voice ; phonetics. 
Phos light; phosphorus. 

Phusis ((pvais). tiaiitre ; physics. 
Pncuma {Truevfxa), wind ; pneumatics. 
Polemos (iroAf/noj), war ; polemic, 
Folis (mAtf), city ; politics. 
Potamos (irorofios), river; hippopo* 
tamus. 

Pons {ito'j5),foot ; antipodes. 
Psyche {^xv)t soul ; psychology*. 
Pur {vvp), fire ; pyramid. 
Sphaira (tr^oipa), hall; sphere. 
Stasis {ffraais), standing ; apostasy. 
Strophe {(rTpo<f>r}), turning; apo- 
strophe. 

Taplios (ro^oy), io7nb ; epitaph. 
Tcclrne {rexyn), art ; teGjani<»^ 
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Theos (0€os), God ; tlieologj'. 
Thesis (0€<rij), placing ; parenthesis. 
Topos (revot), jifoM ; topogzaphy. 



Tupos fruTTos), stanq) ; type, 
Zoon (iwof), animal; zoology. 



Gbesk Verbs. 



Archo (apx<^)f coiumaiid ; monarch. 
Ballo {Jii9K^M\, to ihrow ; symbol. 
Cdnpto (ico^iinrrtf), cover; Apoca- 

lypso. ' 
Gignosko {yiypmirKfa)^ know; prog- 
nostic. 

Giapho (ypcufna), write ; autogi'uph. 
Miseo (nifftm), htUe; nusantloopist. 

Optomai {oTrro^ai), see ; optics. 
Orao (o/Miw), see ; panorama. 



Phantazo (<^a»^a^w), appear; phantom . 
Phaino (^ati/w), show ; phenomenon. 
Poieo (»oi€6i>), make; poetry. , 
Psallo (?|roAAa>), sing ; ps.ilm. 
Skopeo ((TKoircw), see ; tokscope. 
Stello ((rT6A\w), send ; apostle. 
Tasso (Tocffctf), arrange; syntax. 
Theaoraai (flcoofiai), see; theatre. 
Tomno (Ttfivo)), cut; atom. 
Trepo (rp^nw), turn ; tropics. 



GeeeK ADJECtlVES. 



Autos (auToy), self; autobiography. 
Calos (jcoAos), beautiful ; calligi'aphy. 
Gumnos {yv^vos), naked ; gymnastics. 
Heteroe another; heteroge- 

neous. 

Hieros (Upos), sacred ; hiorarchy. 
Isos (<(ros) equal ; isoseelof!. 
Monos (/liofos), alone ; monotonous. 
Necros (vck/^os), dead ; necropolis. 
Keos (MOf)* new; neoI<^. 



Oligos {o\iyo%), few ; oligarchy. 
Orthos (opBos), right ; orthodox, 
Oxys (o^os), .^harp ; oxygen. 
Philos {(piKos), friendli^ ; philanthro- 
pist. 

Polu8 (ttoXvs), mang ; polygon. 
Protos (irpoTos), Jir.si ; protot3-pe< 
Thermos {depfios), warm; thermo- 
meter. 



The following are a few .specimens of tlio French words which have been 
the medium of introducing the original Latin roots in English. 



Chcval (Lat. caballus), horee ; che- 
valier, chivalry, cavalry. 

Charte (Lat. carta), paper; chart,-* 
charter, cartoon, cartouch. 

Campagne (Lat. campus), JfaW/camp, 
campaign, champaign. 

Barler, to speak; parley, Parlia- 
ment. 



Chanter (Lat. cano,)«»j7; diant, en- 
chant, enchanting. 

F^odalit^Latfidelita8)/«u<2a{, fealty. 

Mer^eille (Lat. mirabile), wonder; 
marvfl. marvellous. 

Souvcrain (Lat. supernus), sovereign; 
sovereignty. 

Vne (Lat. video), see; view. 
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